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The Yadus or Yadavas had been one of the 
five Janas of the ancient India. They played 
an important part in the field of culture, 
religion, — philosophy, history and 
development of the sub-continent. They 
gave thinkers like Yadu, Krsna, his 
philosophy of Gita, of action and devotion; 
Neminatha, the twenty-second tirthankara 
of the Jainas; mighty empires, new pastures 
upto the Central Asia for the advancement 
of religion, culture and arts. They carried 
the vedic ideology and culture to the 
farthest point of South India. They contri- 
buted significantly to the _ cultural 
advancement of the North equally, pat- 
ronised art and culture, defended the 
country from the foreign onslaughts and 
established republican system of gover- 
nance much before the Greeks. They con- 
structed strong forts magnificent palaces, 
places of worship, canals, dams and roads 
founded cities and capitals, cultivated new 
pastures and introduced a system of 
agriculture and animal husbandry. They _ 
were the defenders of various faiths and the 
country. 


The Yadavas have been known by different _ 
nominatures or sub-names, such as Cholas, — 
Cheras, Haihayas, Satvatas, Andhakas, 
Vrsnis, Tundikeras, Pandyas, Kalacuris, 
Rastrakitas, Jadejas, Palas, Guptas, 
Abhiras, Ahiras, Idiyans, Wodeyars, Pal- 
lavas, Hoysalas, etc., etc. It has been a — 
riddle for the scholars to recognize all these _ 
branches of this great community and to © 
give a comprehensive and _ connected 
account of the Yadavas of different regions 
and times. This study is the first attempt to 
delineate a comprehensive history of the 
Yadavas from ancient times up to, the 
modern period. It is a concentrated effort 
to trace the historical origin of the Yadavas, 
their expansion, their place in the polity, 
society and culture, their contribution to 
different aspects of socia, cultural and 
agriculture, political and cultural life and 
trade and industry of the sub-continent. 
The author after a deep and concentrated 
study of the Vedas, the Puranas, the 
Upnisadas, mythology, history and allied lit- 
erature has produced this scientific study of | 
a people who constitute the single largest — 
community of India. Though the Yadavas | 
have adopted many religions, and even | 
castes, this study focuses its lens mainly on _ 
the Yadavas who are ‘Hindus’. The area of | 
the study has been mainly the political _ | 
boundaries of India, though, at times, these - _. 
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PREFACE © 


Coming as I do from the Yadava caste, it was inevitable that I should grow up hearing the 
name and fame of this caste. As I grew old I became anxious to know more about the Yadavas, 
their origin and history. But when I made attempts to satisfy my urge for more knowledge 
and information about this race, I was disappointed not to find much material about the 
Yadavas in the books. 

My grandmother was my greatest teacher to make me learn mythology, religion and 
history. She was unique in many ways—her style of vivid and graphic description and 
narration of Puranic happenings and characters, analyses of events, concluding morals and 
inspiration to live a life of sacredness and morals, was inspiring for me to live.She kept me 
spell bound in my childhood by narrating orally the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and other 
religious myths, occasionally she went on pilgrimage and retumed with more religious 
knowledge to pour it in me. As a result, I became more and more interested in anthology and 
religion. 

But this knowledge was of little use in my school education, which was quite different. 
Our text-books, particularly, the history books gave an impression that majority of the 
Indians came from outside and were not indigenous, so on and so forth. The idea of writing 
out the history of Yadavas was prominent in my mind since my early age, and it grew stronger 
when I went through the history books and not found conspicuous narration of the Yadavas. 
The more I read, the more I became determined to write the history of Yadavas. I plunge 
myself body and soul in the venture. There were many hurdles, but I swam against the waves 
and succeeded in my efforts at last. 

The main difficulty was to identify the different branch-names of the Yadavas in which 
they were divided at times having little or no knowledge of the other branch. Language, 
tradition, even religion, region were barriers in recognising each other. Yadavas of north 
India had not even an iota of information or knowledge of the Yadavas of south India, and 
vice-versa. In north they were known by the surnames of Yadava, Ahir, Abhir, Gosh, Gwala, 
Nandavamsi, etc., while in south they were known as Idiyan, Konar, Krishnavaha, Gawali, 
Hoysala, Wodiyar, etc. One branch considered the other inferior. There was no interaction 
between different septs/branches of the same region nor inter state relationship. Some of 
them also embraced Islam and separated from the main root. No scholar made any effort to 
trace their origin or write their history. The Yadavas were not lucky enough to find some good 
scribes to record testimony of their valour and historic achievements. While the Rajputs had 
Col. Tod, the Marathas Grant-Duff, the Sikhs Cunningham, and even the Jats had K.R. 
Kanungo, the Yadavas had none. The All India Yadava Mahasabha approached Rajbali 

Pandey to write the history of Yadavas, who miserably failed them. 
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O.P. Verma, A.V. Narsimha Murthy and Shrinivas Ritti wrote books in seventies on the 
Yadava rulers of Devagiri and tried to negate the claims of these rulers to be Yadavas. Earlier 
Fleet and Bhandarkar gave a connected account of this dynasty on the basis of the material 
then available, in their works. Murthy and Bhandarkar were of the view that these rulers were 
not “Yadavas’ as claimed by them. 

Majority of the historians held false notions about this caste. Some scholars relying upon 
some puranic description held the view that ‘all the Yadavas perished in the fratricidal war 
at Dwaraka’, and hence there survived no Yadava. It is great fallacy and the historians have 
always misguided and misinterpreted this wrong notion. Yadavas, even in the days of Sri 
Krsna were divided in various branches and inhabited many different parts of India. So how 
could they all perish at one time and at one place? The Present study is an humble effort to 
sweep these misnomers and false notions. The Yadavas had been to different parts of Asia, 
inhabiting, governing, ruling and going for trade and commerce, marching as armies, as 
victors, etc. This study traces all the lost connections of the history of Yadavas in particular, 
and the history of India in general. 

At present a good number of Yadavas are settled in Nepal, Mauritius, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Sri Lanka, etc., and some of them play prominent role in the social, economic and 
political life of these countries. But the present work does not take note of them, and may be 
the theme of a separate work. 

In the preparation of this work, I have incurred more than the usual number of 
obligations. It is difficult to mention individually the names of all the scholars whose works 
have helped me in producing this work. I express my profound gratitude to them. I am greatly 
indebted to Thiru D. Nagendhiran (Madurai), Thiru Gopal Krishanan, Dr. K.C. Yadav, and 
all the office bearers of All India Yadav Mahasabha for inspiring the work and helping me 
fulfilling this great task. I express my sincere thanks to Shri Satakari Mukhopadhyaya for 
going through the manuscript and making valuable suggestions. I am also thankful to Thiru 
S. Lakshamna Yadav (Madras), Ch. Harmohan Singh Yadav, M.P., A Balkrishanan 
(Pudukkattai), Thiru M.N. Maniyani (Kasargod), Sh. Chandrajeet Yadav, M.P., Col. Ram 
Singh, M.P., Sh. Mulayam Singh Yadav, Sh. Lalu Prasad Yadav (C.M. Bihar), Sh. D.P. 
Yadav, Sh. Ram Naresh Yadav, M.P., Ch. Balwant Singh, Ch. Bishan Singh, Shri K.P. 
-Reddiaha, M.P., Sh. R.C. Rao, LA.S., Sh. K.S. Yadav, Dr. J.R. Siwach, Sh. Rai Singh, Sh. 
N.S. Rao, Dr. J.S. Yadav, Sh. Shobha Ram Yadav, Sh. Satya Prakash Yadav, Sh. Satish 
Yadav, Sh. Ram Avtar Yadav and Sh. Pratap Singh Yadav (Jaipur) for their encouragement 
and inspiration. to complete the work. 

Last but not the least, I am also grateful to my mother, my wife, Mrs. Bhu Yadav, my 
sons Arun and Surendra and my daughter-in-laws Meenu and Jaya, who always sacrificed 
their personal comforts and kept me free from all worries. I am also thankful to Anila, 
Mahabir, Raj Kumar and Virendra, who are a perennial source of inspiration to me. I express 
my gratitude to my daughters Prof. Krishna and Kamaljeet, who helped me in preparation 
of bibliography, index and reading the typed copies. 


JAI NARAIN SINGH YADAV 
544/14 U.E., Gurgaon-122001. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ORIGIN OF YADAVAS 


The sacred books of different religions of the world differ in their estimates regarding the date 
of origin of the human beings on earth. The date on which the first man appeared on earth, 
according to the books of Christianity, was 23rd October, 4000 B.C., at 9 a.m. The books of 
Islam take it to be only 6,000 years before the time of their prophet. Contrary to it, the sacred 
books of the Aryans or Hindus or Indians—by whatever name they may be called—tell us 
that man appeared on earth many more thousands of years earlier. Jainism and Buddhism 
also hold similar views. Fortunately the Wester scientists and scholars have also now 
confirmed these views through their research and scientific findings. According to the 
Hindus, the earth was created about 200 crores of years ago. It is estimated that the earth got 
its present form 1, 97, 29, 49, 090 years ago (till 1989 A.D.). This marks the beginning of 
an era called ‘Svetavarahakalpabda’. 

Even after assuming its present form the earth was too hot for life to originate and evolve. 
It gradually cooled to form continents and oceans, After quite a long period plants appeared 
On its surface and in the course of time, innumerable species of fish, insects, reptiles, beasts 
and ultimately human beings, both male and female, evolved into their present form. Such 
human beings appeared at various places in the temperate zones. Their progenies scattered 
all over the world. According to Hindu mythology, the earth was submerged in an endless 
quantity of water for along time. Lord Visnu, the all-pervading Supreme God, after assuming 
the form of a huge White Boar, raised it by a single push of his mighty teeth. This story 
indicates the fact that the earth remained apart from some larger planet or star in the endless 
Universe. A bright star, apparently the sun, due to a terrible burst inside its body raised a huge 
quantity of blazing gases which gradually took a round shape forming the earth. 

Time, according to the Indian view, is without beginning or end. The Indian scholars 
divided this eternal time into a variety of spans to calculate the difference between different 
events. One whole span starting with the first creation and ending with the total dissolution 
is termed by the Hindu scholars as a kalpa, which is divided into fouteen Manvantaras, so 
named due to the periods running from one Manu to another. Every Manvantara is divided 
into different units called caturyugas (catur= four; Yugas= ages) having four different yugas 
as its constituents, Satya, Treta, Dvapara and Kali — of varied duration, in the divine 
calculation they cover a period of 12,000 years, of which the principal body of the four yugas 
covers respectively four, three, two and one thousand years. Remaining two thousand years 
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are covered by the gaps between these yugas. By human calculation the entire period of a 
caturyuga covers a period of 43,20,000 years. An entire Manvantara, therefore, is multi- 
tude of seventy-one of the above period. In the present kalpa six different Manvantaras has 
already elapsed. Now is the seventh Manvantara called Vaivasata of which twenty-seven 
caturyugas have passed. Now it is Kalisamvat 5090, in 1989 A.D. and 2045 V.S. The existing 
kalpa is called Svetavaraha, and is the 36th of the kalpas. 

Everything on the earth is totally desiroyed at the and of every kalpa either by fire or by — 
water or by any other element. No history of the former, therefore, can be preserved. At the 
end of every Manvantara, also the earth meets with its partial destruction when human 
civilization is nearly demolished. At the time of such an occasion, a very small number of 
wise men succeed in saving their lives. They preserve, in a very brief account, the wisdom 
and histoy of their time. When with the passing of time human civilization again develops 
considerably, the scholarly people succeed in giving anew shape to the former wisdom from 
the brief accounts preserved by their ancestors. The history of the former Manvantaras, 
having been held as less important by the ancient scholars, was often recorded very briefly 
and on other occasions was totally dropped. 

A popular tradition preserved in the oldest records of Egypt that “ivilized people sailed 
to their land for the first time in the hoary antiquity from an eastern country, confirms that 
India was the source of Egyptian civilization. The phallus worship, and worship of many 
other deities resembling the Indian gods and goddesses, the worship of bull and other 
religious practices in ancient Egypt undoubtedly prove their Indian origin. 

The Muslim and Christian writers, accepting their religious texts too literally may not 
believe in the hoary antiquity of human civilization. The detailed history recorded in the 
Puranas accepts that a highly advanced stage of human civilization existed in India long 
before 50,000 B.C. Unfortunately, because of its extraordinary length, and due to absence 

of year-to-year records, we cannot fix any particular date on which civilization originated.’ 


Pre-Flood Traditions 


Like the dynastic lists in Sumer and Egypt, the Indian lists also record pre-diluvian 
dynasties. They begin with Svayambhuva Manu, who is said to have been born of Brahma, 
and had from Satarupa, the half (female) form of his body, two sons—Priyavarta and 
Uttanapada—and three daughters. These daughters are the themes of very elaborate legends 
which connect them with the gods, sages, sacrifices, etc. Svayambhuva Manu, also known 
as Viraj, was the lord of the first Manu cycle. 

The Vayu Purana mentions 4nanda as Brahma (Supreme ruler) who was predecessor of 
Svayambhuva Manu. This Ananda is said to have established the varnas, formulated their 
duties, and also established the institution of marriage; but these fell into abeyance in a short 
time and were revived by Svayambhuva Manu.” 


1. R. Siddhantashastree, pp. 1, 4-5. 
2. Va, XXI.28; VIII.106-107; LV1.39-41, 56. 
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Svayambhuva Manu’s capital lay on the bank of the river Sarasvati. He is said to have 
subdued all enemies and become the first king of earth. Svarocisa Manu, the second Manu, 
was the son of Svayambhuva’s daughter Akiti. Priyavrata, the eldest son of Svayambhuva 
Manu, is said to be the first of the Ksatriyas. Three of his sons renounced the world in 
childhood in order to perform penance, and became Manus in the next Manvantaras. These 
were Uttama, Tamasa, and Raivata, the third, fourth and fifth Manus respectively. | 

Uttanapada, the second son of Svayambhuva Manu, had three sons—Dhruva, Kirtivat 
and Uttama. The story of the celebrated boy devotee Dhruva who on account of the insult 
by his stepmother, the favourite queen of Uttanapada, renounced the world for penance and 
secured boons of Lord Visnu is wellknown to every devout Hindu. Dhruva was succeeded 
by Pracinagarbha. Caksusa in this line was the sixth Manu. His grandson Vena was a very 
wicked and tyrannical king. There was a popular rebellion against him and he was deposed 
and killed. His son Prthu, celebrated as the first consecrated king, from whom the earth 
received its name Prthvi, was enthroned his successors. He levelled the whole earth, clearing 
it of ups and downs, and encouraged cultivation, cattle-breeding, commerce, and building 
_Of cities and villages. The oath that he had to swear would compare favourably with the oath 

which only constitutional sovereign of England has to take.’ Fifth in descent from Prthu was 
Daksa, whose daughter’s grandson, Vaivasvata Manu, saved humanity from the deluge 
_which occurred at his time. 


The Flood and Vaivasvata Manu 


| The earliest and the shortest Indian account describing the flood is found in the 

Satapatha-brahmana and there are later emblished versions in the Mahabharata and the © 
Puranas.* According to the Satapatha-brahmana and the Kathakasamhiha (11.2) when the 
Manu was washing his hands in a morning, a small fish came into his hands along with water. 
The fish sought protection from the Manu saying, “Rear me, I will save thee.” The reason 
Stated was that the small fish was liable to be devoured by the larger, and it required protection 
till it grew up. It asked him to keep itself in a jar; and later on, when it outgrew that, in a pond, 
and finally in the sea. Manu acted accordingly. The fish forewarned Manu of the forthcoming 
flood, and advised him to prepare a ship and enter into it when the flood camt. The flood 
began to rise at the appointed hour, and Manu entered the ship. The fish then swam up to him; 
_ he tied the rope of the ship to its horn and thus passed swiftly to the yonder northern mountain. 
There, Manu was directed to ascend the mountain after restraining the ship to a tree and 
disembark after the water had subsided. Accordingly, he gradually descended, and hence the 
slope of the Northern mountain is called Manoravataranam or the Manu’s descent. The 
waters swept away all the three heavens, and Manu alone was saved. 


3. Mbh., XII. 59.106- 108. 
4. Sat., 1.8.1-6; cf. SBE, p. 216-218; Mbh., IH1.185; Mat., 1.11—34; II.1-19; Bha., VII. 24ff.; IX.1ff. 
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The legend of the Flood finds no place in the Rgvedic hymns but appears in the Avesta, 
inthe Chaldian records and in the Atharvaveda, the Satpatha-brahmana and the Mahabharata. 
The Flood story of the Sumerians is the origin of the Biblical story of the Flood. It is described 
as follows: 3 


The storm and flood raged six days and seven nights and Ziusuddu, adrift-on the waters, wept bitterly over 
the destruction of his fellows. Only the peaks of the Mountain- barrier rose out of the flood, and on one of 
these, the arc finally grounded and remained fast for a week. Ziusuddu goes on: 


At the seventh day’s coming I brought out and released a dove. The dove went off. She wandered about but 
alighting place there was none and she returned. I brought out and released a swallow, the swallow went off. 

She wandered about but alighting place there was none and she returned. I brought out and releasesd a raven. 

The raven went off and saw the abatement of the water. She fed, wading and dabbling; did not return. I 

brought out and sacrificed a sacrifice unto the four winds. I made a drink-offering on the high-place of the 

mountain; set forth seven and seven flagons, strewed below then came cedar and myrtle. The gods snuffed 

the savour, the gods snuffed the sweet savour; the gods gathered together like flies about the master of the 

sacrifice. At last the Divine Lady (i.e.Inanna) at her coming, listed up the great necklace that the god Ao had 

made according to her desire. “Ye, the gods, even as I forget not the sapphires of my neck, so indeed will 

[remember these days and not forget them for ever. Let the gods come to the sacrifice, but let not Enlil come 
to the sacrifice, because he would not be advised, but brought about the deluge and numbered my folk for 

destruction. At last the god Enlil, at his coming beheld the ship. Enlil was angry. He demanded how any 

mortal could have escaped. The wise and gentle god of the earth, Enloi, began to reason with him. 


“Thou chief of gods, thou champion, why, why wouldst thounotbe advised but wouldst bring about a deluge? 
On the sinner lay his sin, on the trespasser lay his trespass! Be merciful, that he be not utterly cut off, clement 
that he be not altogether confounded. Rather than that thou shouldst bring about a deluge, let ahyaena come 
and diminish the folk ..... The angry god relented as Enloi continued to upbraid his hastiness in punishing 
the many for the sins of the few. 


Finally Enlil came up to the midst of the ship. He took my hand and brought me out, me even. He brought 
outmy wife and caused her to kneel beside me. He touched our foreheads and standing between us, blessed 
us. Formerly, Ziusuddu was human. But now, Ziusuddu and his wife shall assuredly be like unto we gods, 
Ziusuddu and his wife shall dwell afar at the mouth of the Rivers.” 


In the oldest Sumerian version, the Flood story is told as part of the whole story of 
Sumeria which included the story of creation through the Flood up to the oldest dynasties of 
Sumeria. The king-list also contains dynasties which flourished before the Flood; this is in 
marked contrast to the Puranic lists which begin from the Manu after the Flood. 

The fish incarnation goes back to Sumeria, perhapes through the Indus culture; a goat- 
fish is the symbol of Ea, who is also Enkai, and sleeps in a chamber within the waters just 
as Visnu-Narayana sleeps upon them. The very name Narayana may be of non-Aryan 
derivation, for nara is explained as the waters. The word is probably borrowed by Sansknit 
and may be Dravidian, or even Assyrian. Unfortunately time has eaten up most of the 
particulars about innumerable kings of ancient India, and even the names of many of them. 
Some stray information regarding a few kings is found in the Puranic texts as well as in the 
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epics. In the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Brahmanas also some account about them is 
available. Prominent among them is Candra. 

Candra or Soma is the founder of the Lunar dynasty. The original expression 
‘Atrigotrasamudbhavah’ (born in the clan of Atri) was changed first into ‘Atrinetr- 
samudbhavh’ (bor of a leader belonging to the family of Atri), and then ‘Atrine- 
trasamudbhavah’ (arising out of the eyes of Atri). The fact that the king Candra was different 
from the Moon-god is known from the Puranic description, in which he is said to have 
conquered all the worlds, and then performed a Rajasilya sacrifice.°> Conquest of different 
kingdoms and the performance of a Rajastya ritual is possible for a human king only. His 
performance of the above ritual proves that even the kings of Solar dynasty paid tribute to 
him. The Matsyapurana shows that Candra was requested by the learned men of the time 
for ruling over them. It was for this reason that he assumed the sovereign powers.® 

The truth behind this incident probably was that taking the advantage of the weakness 
of the ruler of Ayodhya, the anti-social elements were out to disturb the peace-loving people 
by robbing their wealth on the one hand, and creating obstructions to their religious 
performances on the other. The prominent people of the time after deliberations among 
themselves instigated Candra, the ablest man for raising his military power, assuming 
sovereignity and normalising the law and order situations in the country. Candra agreed, and 
ultimately succeeded in founding an extensive empire by punishing the trouble-makers, and 
also by subjugating all other kings. 

' Soma (Candra) rose in power during the weakness of the Manu’s successors long after 
the latter’s death, conquered the entire subcontinent of India and performed a Rajastiya; 
sacrifice for the first time. Several rémote descendants of this Soma were the mantra-drastrs 
and are mentioned in different hymns of the Rgveda, a few instances of which are given 
below: Bharata and Divodasa (VI1.16.4-5); descendants of Bharata and Puru (VII. 8.4); 
Yayati (1.31.17; X.6.31); Yadu, Turvaa, Druhya, Piru and Anu (1.108,8); Ayus (1.53.10; 
11.14.7; VHI.53.2); Rksa (VIII. 68.15); Arksa Sambarana (VIII.68.16); etc. These and other 
evidences prove beyond doubt that long before the composition of the Rgveda the whole of 
Indian subcontinent was under the Candravam$is or the descendants of Soma or Candra. 
Later on, these were described as the Aryans, the cultured ones, the best. _ 

Budha succeeded his father Candra. He is said to be the son of Tara, wife of Brhaspati, 
from Candra. This king had a combination of two different kinds of unusual merit in him: 
as an expert in military science he inflicted defeat on his enemies, and with his liking for 
acquiring more and more knowledge he not only learnt all the different branches of science 
and philosophy but also succeeded in inventing a new science dealing with the elephants, 
which since that time became popular with its name Hastisastra (Mat. 24.2-3). Even in his 
early age, adds Visnu. IV.6, Budha caused pleasure to his father, the ruling king and emperor 


so’ yajad rajastyena vijitya bhuvanatrayam / —Bha., IX.14.4. 
6. aropya lokamanyadatmiyam sa pitamahah/tatra brahmarsibhih proktamasmatsvami bhavatvayam // 
—Mat., XXII.10. 
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of the time, with the depth of his learning. Consequently he was rewarded with the epithet — 
of Budha (a wise man) by the emperor. This Budha, therefore, should not be mixed up with 
the planet of the same name. Budha was a handsome youngman, and it was for his beauty 
that Ila a princess of the Solar dynasty, chose him as her husband. Some scholars are of the 
view that she was not the daughter of the Manu. 

From 11a, as the female, who married Budha, son of Candra, was born Puriiravas, or 
Pururava the originator of the Aila (or the Lunar) dynasty. From the Ailas sprang various 
dynasties such as the Kanyakubjas, Yadavas (Haihayas, Andhakas, Vrsnis), TurvaSas, 
Druhyus, Anavas, Paficalas, Barhadrathas, Cedis, etc. The Puranic description of Ila creates 
a lot of confusion. It seems an effort to combine together different rc-s. 114 is shown 
transformed into a Kimpurusa named Sudyumna, sprang from him the Saudyumnas—his 
three sons Utkala, Gaya and Vinita$va, who respectively ruled over the Utkala country, Gaya 
and the eastern regions including the Northem Kurus. The Saudyumna kingdoms were 
annexed by the Anavas and Kanyakubjas. The early disappearance of the dynastic lists of the 
kingdoms established by Karusa, Nabhaga, Dhrsta, Narisyanta, PramSu, and Prsadhra seems 
to be due to the victorious campaigns led by Purtiravas, Nahusa and Yayati of the Lunar 
dynasty, who displaced all these kingdoms and expanded their realm. 

Tradition makes the Aila power begin at Allahabad or Pratisthana, but Purtrravas Aila 
was related and connected with middle Himalayan region. He was closely associated with 
the Gandharvas. His wife Urvasi was a Gandharvi, as well as called apsaras.:’ The places he 
frequented were the rivers Mandakini Alaka, the Caitraratha and Nandana forests, the 
mountains Gandhamadana and Meru, and the land of Uttara Kurus, regions to which the 
Gandharvas are assigned.® From the Gandharvas he obtained sacrificial fire, his sons were 
known in the Gandharva world,’ and he ultimately became united with the Gandharvas.'° 
Taking these points into consideration, some scholars think that Purtravas Aila belonged 
either to Uttara Kuru or to Himalayan region. But he was only married in the Himalayan 
region and had matrimonial relations there. It does not mean that he himself belonged to that 
place. 

Puriiravas is said to have had six!! or seven!? sons, and there is some variations in their 
-names: Ayus, Srutayus, Satyayus, Raya, Vijaya and Jaya (Vayu= Ayus, Amavasu, Visvasu, 
DhimAna, Satayus, Gatdyus. But only two are important, Ayu or Ayus, and Amavasu. 

Ayus contained the main line at Pratisthana, and Amavasu, to whose share fell the 
northern territories in the mid-Gangetic Doab, founded the Kanyakubja dynasty. Ayus was 


7. Va, XCI.9.25; Bd., I11.66.9; Av., 26.1374. 

8. Mat, CXIV.82; Mbh., V.110.3830-1; VI. VI.212: Va. XXXIX-XL. 

9. They all, except Ayus, married Gandharva maidens — Kir., 1.23.46. 

0. Va, XCI.5-8, 40-48, 51; Bd. 111.19, 22, 66, 68; Hv., XXVI.1367-70, 1402-10; Br., X.5-8; Ag., 
-CCLXXIIL 14; Ling., 1.66-67; Mbh., 3148. | 

11. Bd., 111.66.22-3; Va., XCI.51-2. | 

12. Br., X.11-12; Hv., XXVI. 1372-3 differently; Lg. I. 66.57-8 (Seven sons). 
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friendly towards the Rsis and Brahmanas. His marriage with Prabha, the daughter of a 
Danava king Svarbhanu (or Rahu) indicates that he held catholic-views and was a conciliator 
between Aryas and Danavas. Ayu had five sons,"? only two of whom were important. The 
eldest, Nahusa, succeeded Ayu in the main line at Pratisthana, while the second Ksatravrddha, 
established himself: at KaSi in the east. 

Nahusa was a famous king, a great conqueror, the first man to establish a theatre on the 
earth.'* The Mahabharata story of his securing the kingdom of Indra, and of his subsequent 
fall therefrom on account of his arrogance and ill-treatment to Agastya, runs counter to many 
well established synchronisms and is obviously a later invention.!° His son and successor 
Yayati is mentioned in the Puranas and Mahabharata as a samraja (emperor) and a great 
conqueror who extended his kingdom far and wide. He reduced all MadhyadeSa, west of 
Ayodhya and K4anyakubja and north-west as far as the Sarasvati. He also brought under his 
sway countries towards the south, south-east and west of his territory. The Puranas and the 
Mahabharata give a detailed account of Yayati’s marriage with Devayani, daughter of 
USanas-Sukra, the great Bhargava Rsi, and Sarmistha, daughter of king Vrsaparvan of the 
Asuras. Yati, the eldest son of Nahusa, refused the kingdom and became a recluse. Asa result, 
Yayati, the second son, succeeded his father. 

Truthful valorous Yayati, protected the earth and performed many yajfias (sacrifices). 
Being pleased with the acts of Yayati, India presented him a very illuminating chariot; Yayati 
made many conquests with that celestial chariot. The chariot remained with all Paurava kings 
upto king Vasu.'© He was also an author of Vedic hymns, a mantra-drastr. 

Yayati married Devayani, daughter of USanas Sukra the Asura mentor, and Sarmistha, 
daughter of Vrsaparvan came with her as an article of dowry. An interesting story of these 
marriage-relations finds an important place in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. This story 
throws ample light on the social customs, traditions and other circumstances of those days. 
Due to mutual jealousy, a war had been going on between the Devas and the Asuras in those 
days. The Asuras and the Devas both were the progeny of Daksa Prajapati. In fact these were 
not different castes or classes, but were symbols of the nature of the persons and the meanings. 
of the words sura (i.e. Deva) and asura changed from time to time. The Asuras were plain 
and simple hard working and contented with physical or material progress. Contrary to it, 
Suras or Devas extremely indulged in merrimaking with wine, dining, women, dance, music 
and fine arts, and were clever by nature. Whatever the Asuras produced with physical 
powers, the Devas or Suras cleverly got their own share reserved with the power of speech. 
But the Asuras won the battles as they were physically superior to the Devas. 


13. They were Nahusa, Ksatravrddha or VrddhaSarman, Raji, Rambha and Anenas or Vipapman. — Bd. 
IIl.67.1-2; Va., XCII. 1-2; Br., XI. 1-2; Hv., XX VIIM.1475-6. 

14. He was married to Viraja. He had six or seven sons—Yati, Yayati, Ayati, Viyati and Krti. According to 
Mat. he had seven sons—Yati, Yayati, Sanyati, Saryati and Meghayati. 

15. Mbh. (cr. Ed.), Ill. 176-8; (Bom. Ed.), XII. 99-100. 

16. Hv., XXX.8. 
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In that war between the Devas and the Asuras (Devasura-sangrama) Devas adopted 
Brhaspati as their purohita (priest); and the Asuras Usanas Kavi-Sukracarya. Sukracarya 
héaled all the Asuras, wounded (killed) in the war by the Devas, by means of the knowledge 
of Saffjivani. Brhaspati had no such knowledge. Devas sent Kaca, the eldest son of Brhaspati, 
to Sukracarya to lear Safijivani vidya. Kaca reached the capital of Asura Vrsaparvan and 
requested Sukracarya, “I am grandson of Rsi Angiras and son of Brhaspati. My name is Kaca. 
Kindly accept me as your disciple. Accepting you as my guru (mentor), I shall take a vow 
to celebacy. Kindly permit.” 

According to the tradition of those times, no guru could refuse admission to any able 
disciple (as merit-based admission of our times). Sukra admitted Kaca. The latter tried his 
best to please his teacher and his lone daughter Devay4ani, who was a budding young lady. 
Kaca used to please her with songs, dance, musical instruments and offering of flowers. 
Devayani was also getting education, observing all rules and vows of brahmacaryasrama 
(celibacy). After some time, the Asuras came to know about Kaca that he belonged to the 
enemy’s side and had come to acquire the knowledge of Safjivani vidya.” They made fatel 
attackes on him, but the attachment of Devayani and the Safijivani vidya of Sukra saved Kaca 
every time. At last, after graduation Kaca made preparations for the return journey. Devayani 
_ proposed Kaca to marry her. But Kaca did not accept the proposal. 

Devayani said to Kaca “O Kaca! if you do not accept my this righteous proposal, then 
this knowledge imparted by my father shall not be fruitful to you.”’ Kaca did not accept the 
proposal and returned to his place where he imparted the knowledge to other Devas out of 
the fear that it may not be efficacious to him.’* Later on Devayani was married to Yayati. 
Sarmisthd came with Devayani as a companion. 

When Yayati expressed his intension to consecrate his youngest son Piiru, all the four 
Varnas assembled and said to the king, “Maharaja! Sukracarya’s daughter Devay4ni’s son, 
Yadu is the eldest, Truvasu is younger to him, and then are Sarmistha’s sons Druhya and Anu. 
Violating these elder sons, why do you want to give kingdom to the youngest Puru? We ask 
you to follow Dharma.” 

Hearing the subjects Yayati answered, “‘O the people of all the four Varnas, hear me. All 
these four sons, including Yadu, did not obey me. Only Piru obeyed me and gave me much 
respect. He exchanged his youth with my old age. The poet Sukra himself gave me this vow 
that whosoever follows you shall be the king of the earth. Therefore I request you all to 
consecrate Ptiru on the throne.” The subjects expressed their consent on this and getting the 
approval of the Paura-Janapada (rural and urban) people, he consecrated Puru and himself 
went to jungle (vanaprastha). 

The worth noting point in this context is that according to ancient political norms 
. prescribed by Manu, the eldest son had the right to succeed. When the Paura and Janapada 
representatives saw Yayati violating this norm, they restrained him. It proves that Yayati 
could not appoint/nominate his successor without the consent of his subjects. It seems Sukra 


17. Mat., XXV. 14-37; Bha., [X.9.22. 
18. Mbh., 1; Mat, XXV. 8-65; XX VI. 
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expounded theories different than those of Manu and the scholars put this reference for 
citation. 

But according to the HarivamSa, etc., Yayati divided his whole empire in his lifetime 
among his five sons. Piru, being the youngest, was dearest to his father, so he got the central 
part of the empire. The other brothers got far away regions of the empire due to their being 
mature in age. It was not due to any curse of Yayati, nor deprivation of empire. Even today, 
when people divide their agricultural land among their sons during their lifetime, they give 
uneven land to the eldest son. This is not out of jealousy or any ill will, but they do so taking 
into consideration the ability of the eldest and the insecure position of the youngest son. By 
giving Puru the central part of the empire, Yayati ensured safety by keeping the elder brothers 
on all the four sides of Puru’s territories. No enemy could attack Puru without overcoming 
one of the four brothers; this was the foresightedness of Yayati. No son complained against 
the father and all went to rule their territories in obedience. 

According to Rajbali Pandey: “Yadu’s rudeness, impertinence and immodesty was in - 
disobedience of his father. Generally individuals and societies have been stigmatized and 
censured due to their opposition to old traditions and customs. The progeny of Yadu set aside 
the monarchy and adopted republican form of governance. This has been explained in 
Puranas as the curse of Yayati. In fact, the meaning of disobedience to father by Yadu is 
ignoring traditions and customs. Soon Yadu occupied the whole of central India in the south- 
west of Pratisthana, Malava and Saurastra and established a number of republics.' 

The diologue of Yayati and Indra is very important in the latter part of the Yayati- 
episode. Consequent to many penances in the forests, Yayati went to heaven. The gods 
welcomed and honoured him there. Once he arrogantly described his virtues and as a result 
of it, his virtues diminished. It resulted in his fall from heaven (compare Paradise Lost by 
Milton). Yayati requested Indra to give him a boon to live among gentle people. \Indra 
conceded to his request. Yayati presented himself before Rsi Astaka, the protector of 
religious laws. Seeing the magnificence and lustre of Yayati, Astaka asked for his introduc- 
tion. Yayati replied: “I am Yayati, son of Nahusa. Due to insulting all creatures, I have to fall 
from the heaven. I am older in age, and superior in knowledge and status to you that is why 
J have not greeted you. Whosoever is older in age, knowledge and penance, is worshipese 
among dvijas (twice born)”. 

In this episode, the author of the Mahabharata, has given a beautiful explaination of life 
based on moral principles and the behaviour of learned persons. Previously the Yayati- 
episode was in vogue independently of the Mahabharata. In fact, Yayati is not only a vamSa- 
pravartaka but also he is an important personality of Indian history. So many stories are 
attached with his name. So many litterateurs have felt eulogised by writing and composing 
literature on Yayati. (See, for details, Adiparvan of the Mahabharata). Yayati divided the 
kingdom among his five sons, placing the youngest son Piru to continue the main line, ruling 
over MadhyadeSa, the Southern half of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab, with its capital at 


19. Pandey, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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Pratisthana. This line hereafter came to be known as Piru Vam/§a or the Pauravas after Puru. 
There is a great divergence in the Puranas regarding the territories assigned by Yayati to his 
sons. Pargiter’s collated text suggests that Yadu, the eldest son, was given territories towards 
the south-west embracing the country watered by the rivers Carmanvati (Chambal), 
Vetravati (Betwa) and Suktimati (Ken). Turvasu got the south-east territory (around Rewa). 
Druhyu was assigned the west, i.e. the country west to the Yamuna and north of the Chambal, 
Anu received the north, i.e. the northem portion of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. Thus south 
became the abode of Yadu and his progeny.” 

-Yadu was a valiant conqueror, a social crusader and courageous person who conquered 
and inhabited the plateau of the South. He was a republican and a democrat. He established 
democratic system of government and won the confidence of the people he governed. He 
taught them the new methods of cattle breeding, cultivation and irrigation. The jungles and 
mountains of the South had been a barrier for the people of North. Yadu was the first to tread 
these unsurpassable regions. He managed a large army and with it the whole of South India. 

He had a number of wives and a large number of sons, Krostu and Sahasrajit among them 
were the most famous. It was a custom to have as many wives as one could have in those days. 
According to Hindu chronology Yadu was born in Satya Yuga. As the history of India had 
always been written from the viewpoint of North India, the knowledge of the South and Yadu 
is very meagre. 


Table of Royal Genealogies given by Pargitar of the Yadavas and the Haihayas Bhagavata 
9.17.1 


Yadavas . Haihayas _ Yadavas 
1 Manu | 1 Brahma 
2 lla=Budha (son of Candra) 2 Atri 
3 Pururavas 3 Soma (Candra) 
4 Ayus* 4 Budha 
5 Nahusa* 5 Puruiavas 
6 Yayati* 6 Ayus 
7 Yadu 7 Nahusa 
8 Krostu - Sahasrajit 8 Yayati. 
“9 ---- ---- 9 Yadu 
10° ease * eae 10 Krostu=m. Gandhari Sahasrajit 
~110>sVrgivant —s_ Satajita 11) ~Anamitra Haihaya 
12 ---- wee 12 Sini _ Dharmanetra 
13 ---- ---- 13. Satyaka - Netra 
14 Svahi Haihaya 14 Satyaki Karta (Kunti) 
IS ---- ---- 15 Asanga Sahafiya 


20. AIHT, p. 259, fn.7. 


RuSadgu 


Citraratha 


SaSabindu 


-Prthusravas - 


Antara 


Suyajfia 
USanas 


Sineyu 


Marutta 


Kambalabarhis 


Rukmakavaca 
Paravrt 
Jayamagha 


Vidarbha 


Kratha Bhima 


Kunti 
Dhrsta 
Nirvrti 
Viduratha 
Da§arha 
Vyoman 
Jimuta 
Vikrti 
Bhimaratha 
Rathavara 
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Dharmanetra 


Kunti 


Sahafija 
Sahafija 


Mahismanta 


Bhadrasrenya 


Durdama — 


Kanaka 


Krtavirya 
Arjuna 
Jayadhvaja 
Talajangha 


| Vatihotra 


Ananta 
Durjaya 


Supratika 
Cedi 
Kaisika Cidi 


Virabahu 
Subahu 


13 


14 


Bhimi 

Yugodhara 
Krostu=m. Madri 
Yudhajita Devami- 
dhusa 

Visni, Andhaka 


Svaphalka 


11 


Mahismana — 

Bhadrafrenya 
18 Durdama 
19 Kanaka 


20 Krtavirya 

21 Arjuna 

22 Surasena and 
_ many other 


Ugrasena, Akrura, etc. 
(List given in Bhagavata 
is incomplete and defective) 


12 


52 ---- 

53 DaSaratha 
54 EkadaSaratha 
55 Sakuni 

56 Karambha 
57 ---- | 
58 Devaratha 
59 Devaksatra 
60 Devana 

61 Madhu* © 
62 Pururavasa — 
63 Purudvant 
64 Jantu (Amsu) 
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65 Satvant (Satvat)- - - - 
66 Bhima Satvata - -- - 


67 Andhaka 

68 ---- 

69 Kukura 

70 to 72---- 

73 =Vrsni 

74 to76---- 
77 Kapotaroman 
78 & 79---- 


89 Punarvasu 
90 & 91---- 
92 Ugrasena 
93 Kamsa 
94 ---- 

95 ---- 


Vrsni 
Devamidhitsa 
Sura 
Vasudeva 
Krsna 

Samba 


(Here occurred the Bharata war) 


Note: The names of kings whose positions are fixed by synchronisms or otherwise are printed in italics, and 
the famous kings are indicated by an asterisk. The lists are not equally full, and the deficiencies appear very plainly 
from the table; hence, where there are no synchronisms and the lists are defective, the names that occur are spaced 
out, but this arrangement is only tentative and the position of such a name merely indicates the best possible ap- 


proximation. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE HAIHAYA YADAVAS 


Krostru and Sahasrajit among Yadu’s sons are more important than others, for with them 
the Yadavas branched off respectively into the Yadavas and Haihayas. Actually Haihaya, the 
great grandson of Yadu was progenitor of this branch. His father was Satajit, who was the 
son of Sahasrajit, the son of Yadu, the great. Haihaya was a VamSakara—progenitor of a 
Vam§a. He, according to Pargiter’ was six generations below Sahasrajit, and Dharmanetra 
three generations below Haihaya. The genealogy of the Haihaya branch of the Yadavas is 
given by twelve Puranas.’ They all agree generally, except that there are differences and 
some uncertainty in the account of Talajangha’s offsprings, and there the best texts collated 
say this: “Talajangha hac many sons, called the Tajajanghas, of whom the eldest was king © 
Vitihotra; the Haihayas comprised five families, the Vitihotras, Saryatas,? Bhojas, Avantis 
and Tundikeras, who were all Talajanghas.* Vitihotra’s son was king Ananta, and his son 
was Durjaya Amitrakarsana. The Brahma and HarivamSa give, instead of the two last lines, 
six other lines.° | 

The Haihaya dynasty rose to power under their king Bhadra$renya, the Haihaya, 
apparently in south Malawa, and extended its sway eastwards. According to one story,° 
Divodasa, son of Bhimaratha, was king of Kasi and in consequence of a curse, it is said, 
abandoned his capital Varanasi, and established himself in another city on the river Gomati 
in the extreme east of his territory. BhadraSrenya seized the kingdom,’ and a Raksasa, named. 
Ksemaka, occupied the city. Perhaps, Ksemaka was the representative of Bhadra$renya. 


~_— 


. AIHT, op.cit., p. 146. 

2. Bd., Il. 69. 3-55; Va. XCIV. 3-54; Br, XII. 154-207; Hv., XXXTI.1844-98; Mat., XLII. 7-49; Pad., 
V.12.110-49 Lg., I. 68. 3-20; Kur., 1.22. 13-21, 23, 1-4, 45; Vis., IV. 11.3-7; Ag., CCLXXIV. 1-11; Gar., 
I. 139. 19-24; Bha., IX. 23. 21-30 

3. So Mat, appears to be right, all the other authorities corrupt the name. They were the remnant of the 

Saryatas. This appears to be the explanation of the incorrect statement in Mbh. XIII, 31.7(cr. ed.) that 

Haihayas and Talajanghas were descended from Saryiti. 

This seems to be the meaning, for the Vitihotras were certainly Talajanghas. 

Lg. has five of them and Kur. three. 

. Va., XCII, 23-8, 61-8; Bd., IIL. 67. 26-31, 64-72; Br, XI. 40-54; Hv., X XIX 1541-8, 1582-91. 

. Va., XCIV, 6; Bd, II. 69.6; Mat., XLII. 11: Hv., XXXII. 1848; Pad., V. 12.114. 
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Divodasa recovered the kingdom from Bhadra$renya’s sons, but afterwards BhadraSrenya’s 
son Haihaya Durdama reestablished himself in it. Divodisa was succeeded by his brother 
Astaratha. Pratardana was the son of Divodasa II and he recovered the kingdom and put an 
end to the strife with the Haihayas. His grandson Alarka killed the Raksasa Ksemaka and 
regained the city. All these events took ‘thousand years’, that is, a very long time. 

According to another tradition,® Harya$va, king of Kasi, fought with the Vitahavya- 
Haihayas (Yadavas) at the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna, and he was killed. They 
returned to the city of Vatsya. His son was Sudeva and they defeated him. His son was 
Divodasa II, who retreated and built the city of Varanasi at the confluence of the Ganga and 
Gomati. The Vitahavya-Haihayas attacked, defeated and drove him from the city. He took 
refuge with his Purohit Bharadvaja. His son Pratardana attacked and destroyed the Vitahavyas, 
and the Vitahavya king found refuge with a Bhrgu Rsi, who saved him declaring and making 
him a Brahmana. But the incident describing defeat of Vitahavyas is considered spurious by 
Pargiter.? | 

A synchronism has been established by Pargiter :'° 


Kasi Haihaya Ayodhya 
Divodasa I Bhadra$renya 
Astaratha Durdama 
Kanaka 
Krtavirya 
Arjuna Kartvirya | 
: Tri§anku 
Jayadhvaja Hari$candra 
Talajangha Rohita 
Harita and Caficu 
Vitihotra (Vitahavya) Vijaya and Ruruka 
HarayaSva Ananta Vrka 
Sudeva Durjaya Bahu (Asita) 
Divodasa II Supratika 
Pratardana Sagara 


8. Mbh., XII, 30, 1946-96. 
9. Pargiter, p. 154. 
10. Ibid., p. 155. 


The Haihaya Yadavas 


The Pedgree of Sahasrajit"’ Sahasrajit 
Satajit 
Haihaya Haya Venuhaya 
Dharmanetra | | 
Karta Sahafija 
| | 
Mahismanta 
BhadraSrenya 
| 
Durdama 
| 
Kanaka 
Krtavirya Krtagni Krtavarman Krtauyas 
| 
Arjuna 
Surasena Siira Vrsa Krsna Jayadhvaja 
| | | 
Madhu Durjaya Talajangha, Vitihotras, 
Madhavas =| Bhojas, Avantis, Durjaya, 
| Supratika Tundikeras (Tondakas), Anarta 
Vrsala +100 sons Amitrakarsana etc. 
(Vrsalas) 


11. The genealogy is not complete, and shows the names only of the kings who were very important. 
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According to R. Siddhantashastree,’? the genealogy of Sahasrajit, son of Yadu is as below: 


Morton? Pargiter’ Morton Pargiter 
1. 1, Sahasrajit 8 9. 12.  Durdama 21 
2. 2. Satajit 11 10. 13. Kanaka 28 
3. 3. Haihaya 14 11. 14. — Krtavirya 30 
4. 4. Dharmanetra 17 12. 15. Arjuna (K4rtavirya) 31 
5. Karta 16. Jayadhvaja “B32 
6. Kunti 19 17. Talajangha 34 
6. 7. Safijaya-Sahafya 21 18. — Vitihotra 36 
8. Samhata 19. Anarta-Ananta 38 
7. 9.  Mahismata-Mahismant 23 20. Amitrakarsana 
10. Rudrasena-RtidraSrenya Durjaya 39 
8. 11.  BhadraSrenya 25 Supratika 40 


He further observes: “Unfortunately the lists recorded in different Puranas are incom- 
plete, as known from the names and activities of some other very important kings of this 
family found in the epics. As the chronological order of such kings could not be ascertained, 
we have refrained from including their names in the above chronological list. The 
Mahabharata’ mentions the name and some activities of a king called Sumitra belonging 
to this family. He was undoubtedly a famous king, though his name is missing in the Puranic 
lists. Another very important king called Vitahavya of this family, according to the 
Mahabharataas already mentioned, defeated and killed the kings of K4§i, and was afterwards 
driven out by Pratardana, a prince of Ka$i. Unfortunately the name and activities of such an 
important king of this family have been dropped from the Puranic lists.’’!® 

After becoming a Brahmana, Vitahavya got among others a talented son namcd 
Grtsamada, from whom a family of learned Brahmanas came into being, whose descendants 
are given below in chronological order :!’ 


1. Vitahavya 2. Grtsamada 

3. ‘Sucetas 4. Varcas 

5. Vihavya/Vitihavya 6. Vitatya 

7. Satya 8. Santa 

9. Sravas 10. Tamas 

11. Prakasa 12. Vagindra 

13. Pramati (Husband of Ghrtaci) 14. Ruru (Husband of Pramadvara) 

15. Sunaka 16. Saunaka (the interpreter of the Vedic Texts) 


12. History of the Pre-Kaliyuga India, p. 128. 
13. Morton, p. 165. 

14. AIHT. p. 146. 

15. Mbh. (Haridasa), XIL. 122.9. 

16. R. Siddhantashastree, op cit., pp. 128-29. 
17. Ibid. 
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Grtsamada, son of Vitahavya or Vaitahavya, king of the Haihaya- Yadava dynasty, had 
been.called a Rgvedic seer, and the genealogy given shows Sunaka as his descendant in the 
14th step.!8 Sunaka’s son was Saunaka, from whom came the Saunakas. This Mahabharata 
chapter also gives the story of the conversion of the Vaitahavya king into a Bhargava 
Brahmana overnight. Being defeated in a bloody battle by Pratardana, prince of the Kasi 
dynasty, the king had taken shelter with the remnants of his family in the hermitage of some 
Bhargava sage that possibly lay near by. When that prince came to the hermitage and 
demanded delivery of the refugee and his family, the Bhargava sage declared that the 
defeated Vaitahavya king had already become a Brahmana by discarding his Ksatriyahood 
for ever. The Puranas do not mention any Vaitahavya or Vitahavya as king of the Haihaya 
Yadava main line; but they mention one Vitihotra as a descendant of Arjuna K4rtavirya, and 
it is quite possible that Vitahavya as a son or descendant or near kinsman of this Vitihotra, 
might have been ruling in the eastern provinces of the then Haihaya-Yadava empire. This 
Vaitahavya dynasty apparently ended with the conversion of the refugee king and his family 
into Ksatra-Brahmanas under the Bhargava group. The Mahabharata account seems true as 
it finds confirmation from at least two hymns of the Atharvaveda. The Yadavas were 
proverbially notorious for their pride and scanty regard for the Brahmanas. The Vaitahavayas 
are said to have lifted the sacred cow (go= speech?) of some Bhargava sage. This so-called 
sacrilegious act had doubtlessly developed into a matter of common discussions, so as to 
form the subject-matter of at least two hymns of the Atharvaveda: Ye sahasramarajannasan 
daSaSata uta/te brahmanasya gam jagdhva vaitahavyah parabhavan //gaureva tan hanyamana 
vaitahavya avatirat/(V.18. 10-11). The Vaitahavyas, who ruled over a thousand people and 
were themselves quite numerous (literally, one thousand in number), came to ruin having 
killed and probably also devoured the sacred cow (gam = speech, voice) of a Brahmana. The 
cow herself, being slain, pulled down the Vaitahavyas as it were. | 

The Srfijayas and the Vaitahavyas waxed excessively in power and pride, which almost 
touched the sky; but they came to ruin having injured a Bhargava sage (by depriving him of 
his freedom of speech).’? 

Grtsamada Vaitahavya is different than Grtsamada, son of Sunahotra and grandson of 
Ksatravrddha of Ka$i, and the second Grtsamada said to have been a son of Rajarsi Suhotra, 
descendant of Bharata-Bharadvaja and ruler of Pratisthana. Puranic genealogy shows this 
Grisamada as a grandson of Brhatksatra”° and as a gotra-originator, though no reference to. 
Sunaka as his son or descendant is made. The descendants of Grtsamada Vaitahavya later 
came to be known as the Yaskas or Yaskas, after a very prominent descendant, the sage. 
Yaska. Yaska is cited in the Srautasiitras as a gotra-name under the Bhargavas, with the three 
pravaras—Bhargava, Vaitahavya and Savedasa. The author of the Nirukta text, that we have 


18. Mbh., XIII. 30. 
19. atimatramavardhanta nodiva divamaspr§an / 

bhrgum himsitva srfijaya vaitahavyah parabhavan // (AV., V.19). 
20. Br. XIIf.62-63., HV. 1.20, 15-16; 1.32, 19-20. 
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now, was a remote descendant of Vaitahavya and Yaska.”! Pargiter got puzzled and mixed 
all Grtsamadas and Sunakas. 

The next famous king of the dynasty was Krtavirya, who according to the Mahabharata 
was a very pious and powerful ruler. He performed many sacrificial rites, and donated large 
tracts of land to learned persons. The gold donated by him on such occasions was so much 
that all the Brahmanas of Bhrgu’s family became rich with that. After ruling peacefully for 
a long time, he died at a very old age. His son, Arjuna, also known as K4rtavirya, was one 
of the most renowned kings of ancient India. He possessed a very large and strong army, | 
invulnerable in the war. His teacher and principal adviser was famous Dattatreya. Arjuna 
conquered the whole world consisting of seven dvipas, and performed as many as ten 
(thousand) sacrificial rites at various places of the world, especially in the newly conquered 
countries. He was a famous cakravartin king. In his sacrificial rites the offerings both in cash 
and kind were huge in quantity. All the utensils used in such rituals, and even the pillars and 
daises of the pandals framed for the purpose, were made of pure gold.” His invincible navy 
sailed across the oceans creating a terror to his enemies and bringing immense quantity of 
wealth from different islands. 

The story of his having one thousand arms, appears to be an allegory based on the fact 
that he founded innumerable strong forts at various places of his huge empire for suppressing 
revolts at any place without delay.”? Pargiter is of the view that it seems probable he had the 
name Sahasrabahu.% By his successful military operations, Arjuna glorified India and 
increased her prosperity to a great extent. In the religious fields also his activities were 
unparalleled.”° The grateful people of India particularly the Brahmanas, remember the glory 
of this mighty king early at dawn every day with much devotion. The verse they chant every 
day before leaving their beds shows that they believe that uttering the holy name of this 
mighty emperor will protect them from the loss of their property, and that even the property 
already lost, might be regained by the recollection of his name. The verse runs as follows: 
“karttaviryaryjuno nama raja bahusahasrabnrt, yo’sya sankirttayennama kalyamutthaya 
_ manavah na tasya vittana$ah syannastafica labhate punah.’” It is also indicative of the glory 
(benedictory influence) of Arjuna and his conquest and suppression of the great revolt of the 
people, perhaps under the leadership of Jamadagnya Rama. It is mentioned that in the old age, 
the mighty emperor became greedy, and on the advice of his ministers he imposed revenue 
upon the lands ia as gifts to the Brahmanas by his predecessors. When the Brahmanas | 


21. Amiya Kumar Chakravarty, ‘Early History of the Saunakas’, The Bharata War and Puranic ee 
edited by D.C. Sircar, Calcutta, 1969, p. 171. 

22. Mat. (Anandaérama), 43.21. 

23. R. Siddhantashastree, op. cit., p. 132. 

24. AIHT, p. 76. | 

25. Regarding his deteating and capturing of Ravana, the king of Lanka; Ravana was the official title of the 
king of Lanka, and not a personal name. It is for this reason, Ravana is found to be a contemporary of 
different kings who lived and ruled at a distance of hundred thousand of years. The name of this Ravana 
is not available, whom Arjuna captured, kept as a prisoner and released only on repeated solicitations of 
Ravana’s father or grandfather. | 
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refused to obey the orders, he forcibly obtained their gold and confiscated landed property. 
Many of the Brahmanas resisted in vain. As a result, some persons might have been killed 
by the king’s army to quell the rebellion. The emperor might have been killed at the age of 
85, but much of the ParaSurama story is fabulous. Had the king killed the Brahmanas, they 
would not remember him every day before leaving their beds early at dawn. 

It must be borne in mind that the epics, though called itihasas and the Puranas, though 
supposed to contain VamSanucaritas, were not written as books of history in the modem 
‘sense. They did contain some historical material, but were written with a different purpose. 
Hence, the historical correctness had never been emphasized. Such historical material 
contained in the epics and Puranas got mixed up with mythological episodes and created a 
lot of confusion in the minds of later generations. First, it confused different persons of the 
same name. Confusion is seen, for instance, in the allusions to ‘king Janakas’; for, Janaka 
was the family name of the kings of Videha and various Janakas are distinguished in the epic. 
and Purdnic tradition, but in Brahmanic literature Janaka is regarded as one king. Similarly 
rsisof the same name were confused. Thus the first Vi$vamitrais wrongly called Bharatarsabha 
in the story of SunahSepa; the Ramayana wrongly identifies the Vi$vamitra of Rama’s time 
with the first Vi$vamitra,2° and naively makes Satananda narrate in ‘ Vi$vamitra’s presence 
the table of the first Vi§vamitra’s discomfiture by VaSistha,”’ of whom there were many, 
were often confused, until at length they all regarded as one,”* who were Cirajivins; so are 
Markandeyas, Brhaspatis, ParaSuramas, etc. are confused. Secondly, the Brahmanas con- 
fused kings, rsis and others with mythological persons of the same names, for names were 
common to both then as down even to modem times. Thirdly, the Brahmanas did not always 
distinguish between different periods, and so often misplaced persons chronologically and 
brought together as contemporaries persons, who were widely. separated in time. Such 
mistakes are innumerable, and only a few of the most glaring ones can be noticed here. 

The Santiparvan says that Bhisma learnt dharma from Bhargava Cyavana (who 
belonged to the very earliest age), from VaSistha and Markandeya (these are only gotra 
names), and from Rama .4Jamadagnya), who was long anterior.”? Fourthly, the historical 
sense not prevailing, the ‘difference between reality and mythology became obliterated, so 
history was mythologized. An excellent instance of this is the development of ‘Aurva Agni’. 
There was a Bhargava rsinamed Urva (his son was Rcika whose son was Jamadagni, father 
of Rama) and a descendant was Agni in Sagara’s time. All these were therefore Aurvas. 
Jamadagni means ‘devouring fire’-—R&ma, according to the Brahmanical fable, destroyed 
all Ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one times—and Aurva might be treated as meaning ‘born 
from the thigh’ (uru) and also ‘belonging to the earth’ (irvi). These names and ideas 
developed a fable which appears in two forms. According to the first form, the Bhargavas 


26. Ram., 1.18.39-40; 51.15. 

27. Ram., 1.51.12 f. 

28. Mbh., I. 174. 6634-44, ones saul are confused. 

29. Mbh., X11.37.1354-6; VI. 119. 5534; VIII.2.37; XII. 46. 1570. 
30. Mbh., 1.178. 6815 - 180. 6863; very briefly in XII. 55. 2905-9. 
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were cruelly treated by the Haihayas, Aurva was bom then from his mother’s thigh, blinding 
the Haihayas with his blaze; filled with wrath he determined to destroy the world, but cast 
the fire of his wrath into the sea where it became the submarine fire. According to the second 
form,*! from Urva’s thigh was born Aurva Agni, a fuel-less fire, eager to burn up the world, 
but it was assigned to the submarine region.** The laudatory tales are not generally of 
historical value, for they are often exaggerated, sometimes absurd or impossible and 
frequently violate chronology, such as Rama Da§arthi’s alleged fight with Rama Jamadagnya* 
and that of Bhisma with the same,* for Rama Jamadagnya lived long before them; but some 
times such tales are expressed in less extravagant terms, such as the praise of Arjuna 
K§artavirya®> and Mandhatr,** though even these are highly coloured. The story of 
Jamadagni’s death and Rama’s killing the Ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one times,”” and 
the extraordinary tale of Galava and Yayati’s daughter,** to which, was fabricated a sequel 
about Yayati and his daughter’s sons,? which is wholly fabulous. 

The whole of the age which has been designated the ParaSurama period comprising about 
twelve generations (till the rise of king Sagara of Ayodhya of the Solar dynasty) was 
dominated by the Haihayas. There is practically nothing worth recording in the Paurava line 
during this period which shows a great break till the time of Dusyanta who came after Sagara. 
The Bhrgu vamSa or the Bhargavas, the family to which ParaSurama belonged, dwelt in 
Anarta (Gujarat). After the Saryatas (Yadavas) perished and Westem India was dominated 
by the Haihayas, the Bhrgus became associated with the Haihayas. Chief among the Bhrgus 
was Rcika, son of Urva, a famous rsi skilled in archery, who cherished great wrath towards 
the Haihayas. In order to wreak vengeance on the Haihayas, the Bhargavas engaged 
themselves in collecting arms and sought marital alliances with the Ksatriya ruling families. 
Rcika sought in marriage Satyavati, the daughter of king Gadhi of Kanyakubja. Jamadagni, 
the celebrated Bhrgu sage was born of this marriage. He was thus ViSvamitra’s sister’s son. 
_ Jamadagni became skilled in archery and arms and made an alliance with the ruling family. 
of Ayodhya by marrying Renuka, daughter of Renu, a junior king in the line ruling in the 
Himalayas. Jamadagni was not a militant rsi but followed peaceful a vocations. 


The story of the Haihaya-ParaSurama feud 


When the Haihaya king (we do not know his name) came to his hermitage with his army, 
Jamadagni treated him with right royal hospitality through the help of his celebrated divine 


31. Mat., CLXXV. 23-62; Pad., V. 38. 74-112; Hv., XLVI. 2527-69. 
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Kamadhenu (wish-giving cow). On Jamadagni’s refusal to part with the cow, the Haihaya 
forcibly seized her; but the Yavanas, produced from her body, defeated the Haihaya ruler. 
Incidentally these Yavanas were the supporters of Jamadagni, and Arjun had waged a war 
against them. Subsequently, the Haihaya miler destroyed the hermitage and carried away the 
sacred cow; or the land of Jamadagni’s intluence was forcibly occupied by the king, because 
cow (go) also means land. Four or five sons were bom to Jamadagni, of whom Rama (or 
ParaSurama), though the youngest, was the greatest among the Bhrgus. ParaSurama is 
represented as a very great warrior, skilled in all weapons, especially in archery. The parasu 
(battle-axe) was his special weapon, on account of which he came to be called ParaSurama 
in distinction-from Rama DaSarathi. The Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict started after the Haihaya 
ruler raided Jamadagni’s hermitage, molested the old sage and forcibly took away the sacred 
cow. In revenge, Rama killed some minor ruler of the Haihaya family. Thereupon, on the 
advice of Jamadagni, Rama set out on a pilgrimage for the action of the sin of killing the ruler. 
During the absence of ParaSurama, ruler’s sons slew Jamadagni. This enraged Rama to the 
extreme, and he declared vendetta against the Haihayas. As a result only Rksavan of the 
Pauravas, Sarvakarma of Ayodhya, Brhadratha of Magadha, Citraratha of Anga, and Vatsa 
of KaSi are said to have escaped.” AH this, indeed, is an exaggeration. It appears that on the 
strength of the matrimonial alliances of the Bhargavas with the ruling families of Kanyakubja 
and Ayodhya, and also of the growing discontent due to the devastating raids and consequent 
unpopularity of the Haihayas, Rama might have organized a confederacy of various 
kingdoms including VaiSali, Videha, Ka$i, Kanyakubja and Ayodhya which fought the 
Haihayas on various battle-fields. These are probably referred to by the annihilation of the 
Ksatriyas twenty-one times. As the result of this all-round attack from all fronts, the 
Haihayas, for a time at least, must have suffered a serious setback. The traditions surviving 
in the fragmentary legends of the Jainas*’ show that Subhiima, the son of Arjuna K€rtavirya 
killed ParaSurama and exterminated the Brahmanas of India twenty-one times. This legend 
may be the Ksatriya version of the Brahmanic tradition of the Puranas, but it hints at the 
offensive of the Ksatriyas against the Brahmanas. In the Cambodian and Siamese Ramayana 
the conflict of Arjuna Kartavirya (Yarjuna) and ParaSurama (Ramasura) centres round a 
jewel, possessed by the sea-goddess Manimekhalai. Though ParaSurama is there described 
as the victor, yet he is viewed as an aggressor and hence looked down upon as a fiend. The 
sympathy of the poets of Greater India is with Arjuna.*? 

After the death of Purukutsa, the kingdom of Ayodhya lost its paramountcy in upper 
India and the Haihayas gradually began to extend their sway from the west penetrating to the 
east. Kartavirya and his son Arjuna, a great monarch, samraj and cakravartin, during their 
long reign extended the Haihaya sway far and wide, and raised the Haihaya power to great 
eminence. Arjuna is known as by his patronymic K4rtavirya and also as Sahasrarjuna 
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(thousand armed). The thousand arms ascribed to Arjuna were possibly his fleet of a 
thousand ships. Arjuna propitiated Dattatreya and started his career of conquest which at 
once carried the Haihaya empire to great prominence and supremacy. He fought the 
Karkotaka Nagas who occupied Anipa (territories near the mouth of the Narmada), captured 
Mahismati and made it his capital. Kartavirya also defeated Ravana (whose name is not 
traceable in history books), who invaded his territories, brought him captive and subse- 
quently released him. He appears to have led his victorious campaigns from the mouth of the 
Narmada to as far north as the Himalayas, since in one of his raids he is said to have come 
across the hermitage of Apava VaSistha in the Himalayas and burnt it, as a consequence of 
which he was cursed. Arjuna is said to have conquered the whole earth and performed a 
number of sacrifices. He is always the subject of high praise and encomium in epic works. 
He is described as an ideal monarch unparalleled in penance, charities, learning, and virtues, 
who conquered the whole world and ruled it with perfect justice. His victories show that he 
carried the banner of Aryan conquest far and wide, and that Mahismati on the Narmada was 
an outpost of the Aryan colonies of those days. 

In fact, after the death of Arjuna, the Haihayas pursued their devastating raids through 
North India, until Sagara was able to check them. The Brahmanas confused all these . 
occurrences 'in the fable that ParaSurama destroyed all Ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one 
times. Consequently he is often styled the exterminator of the Ksatriyas, but he has been 
fabled and fictitiously introduced into many tales. Actually, he might have been able to 
exterminate some Arjuna with the help of a number of Ksatriya kings. He might have acted 
as a religious leader to unite other Ksatriyas against Arjuna. According to Pargiter,” tradition 
speaks also of an earlier time of great destruction and misery, when the Ksatriyas were well- 
nigh exterminated and North India was plunged into grievous calamities; and Brahmanic . 
fable attributes that to Rama Jamadagnya, though Ksatriya tradition shows it really occurred 
in consequence of the devastating raids of the Haihayas, from whom Sagara delivered the 
land and restored peace. Karkotaka Naga, Ravana and others who were defeated by Arjuna 
were sccking some opportunity to wreak vengeance on him. As a result the Haihayas 
received a temporary set back but they soon recovered from their reverses, and again 
extended thcir power in North India. Arjuna had many sons of whom the chief was 
Jayadhvaja who reigned in Avanti. Siirasena, another son, appears to have been associated 
with Mathura; while Sira, the third son, probably was connected with Saurastra. Jayadhvaja’s 
son, Talajangha, had many sons of whom the chief was Vitihotra. The Puranas state that the 
Haihayas formed five groups, viz. Vitihotras, Saryatas, Bhojas, Avantis, and Tundikeras; 
all were collectively called Talajanghas.“* Among them Vitihotra and Tundikera or 
Kundikera (Tondakas) were in the Vindhyan range, and migrated to South in later periods; 
the Saryatas were in western India; Bhojas near the Aravalli hills; and Avantis in Malawa. 
They carried their raids not only against the kingdom of the MadhyadeSa, but even against 
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Kanyakubja, Kosala, and Kasi. The Haihayas killed Harya$va of Kasi in a battle in the 
Ganga- Yamuna Doab, but met with reverses later on. 

The kingdom of Ayodhya, considerably weakened after Mandhatr and Purukutsa, was 
attacked by the Haihayas with the cooperation of the hardy and semi-barbarous tribes (called 
Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas) from the north-west. This co-operation 
indicates that the intervening kingdoms between Ayodhya and the frontier countries were 
overthrown by the Haihayas. Bahu (or Asita according to the Ramayana), king of Ayodhya, 
had to leave the throne and seek refuge in the forest where his Yadavi queen gave birth to 
a son who was named Sagara. VaiSali and Vidi§a also were attacked by the Haihayas and 
Vidi§4 was under Haihaya occupation. Tradition, however, suggests that the Haihaya 
conquests towards the east were checked by the VaiSala kings. The Haihayas thus were 
engaged in making continual raids and overthrowing kingdoms. They, however, did not 
found any kingdom in the countries overrun by them which lay devastated and fell an easy 
prey to the attacks by wild tribes. Arjuna was succeeded by his five able sons—Sira, 
Siirasena, Dhrsta, Krostu and Jayadhvaja, the last occupied the throne of Mahismati. After 
jayadhavay, his son Talajangha was anointed king and reigned for several. years; sons of 
* Talajangha founded their separate kingdoms at various places. In fact, the whole empire was 
divided in small principalities, and as a result after a few generations their families passed 
into oblivion. Vitihotra, the successor of Talajangha was fortunate enough to have his fame 
living in a dynasty founded by one of his successors in Avanti, reigning there for many 
generations. After Vitihotra, his son and successor, Anarta was anointed king. His descen- 
dants founded ‘a new dynasty in the Anarta country, though their achievements appear to be 
insignificant. The last known king of Mahismati was Amitrakarsana, from whom the throne 
was apparently snatched by some other family of the Yadavas. 

The Haihaya conquests had thus reached to the kingdoms of VaiSali and Videha. The 
_VaiSali realm was then under the rule of three noted kings—Karandhama, his son Aviksit and 
grandson Marutta. It is said that Karandhama was besieged by a confederacy of kings and 
at length defeated them; Aviksit had a great conflict with the king of VidiSa (Besnagar) and 
Others and was captured, but Karandhama and his allies beat them and rescued him; and 
Marutta had a contest with the Nagas.* There can be little doubt that these enemies were the 
Haihayas, for Vidi$4 was in the Haihaya region, and that they were beaten off. There is no 
indication that the Haihayas conquered the VaiSala kings, and Marutta was a famous king 
and cakravartin: The Haihaya conquests eastwards must have been stopped by some 
kingdom, and tradition suggests that it was these VaiSala kings who did that.*° | 

About the time of Karandhama was Paravrt, king of the Yadava branch. It is said he 
placed his two youngest sons in Videha. This is improbable, for the Haihayas dominated all 
Madhyade$a, and Videha is no doubt a mistake for Vidi$a.*” His son Jyamagha was expelled 
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by his two elder brothers and sought his fortune southward in the hilly upper region of the 
Narmada, at Mekala, Mrttikavati** and in the Rksa hills (Satpura range), which country was 
wild and inhabited by Nagas and other tribes. He established himself on the river Siktimati 
(the Ken), in the hills near its source. There he led a predatory life. He or his son Vidarbha 
moved to the South and carved out a kingdom on the Tapti, and there Vidarbha reigned; the 
country being called Vidarbha (Berar) and the capital Vidarbha and Kundina. 

The Haihayas overran Madhyade§$a so that the Paurava kingdom in the Ganga- Yamuna 
Doab was overthrown; and this conclusion is corroborated by the fact that the hordes from 
the north-west, who aided them in the conquest of Ayodhya could not have reached it without 
passing over the Paurava territory and also the Kanyakubja kingdom which disappeared 
from this time. For its genealogy ceases with Vi§vamitra’s grandson Lauhi. Sagara’s 
destruction of Haihaya power would naturally have carried him to the Narmada and their 
capital there, Mahismati. South of that was the kingdom of Vidarbha- Yadavas and there are 
notices which show that it had just come into existence then.*”? 

When Ayodhya was conquered, the foreign tribes settled down in the country; they were 
Ksatriyas. They had the ministrations of Brahmanas and observed Brahmanic rites. Hence | 
the then VaSistha, Atharvanidhi I Apava maintained his position as the great priest of 
Ayodhya among them. So the kingdom remained for more than twenty years till Sagara 
attained manhood. The Kasi kings had been carrying on a long struggle from the eastern 
portion of their territory, which adjoined the VaiSali kingdom, against the Haihayas; and at 
length Pratardana, son of Divodasa II, defeated the Vitahavyas (or Vitihotras who were the 
chief Talajangha-Haihayas) and recovered his territory but Varanasi which was till occupied 
by Raksasas. He or his son Vatsa carried the victory farther and annexed the country around - 
KauSambi, which was thence named the Vatsa. - 

Sagara had by this time reached manhood. He defeated the Talajangha-Haihayas and 
reigned Ayodhya. He extended his campaign and subdued all the other enemies in North 

India. He crushed the Haihayas in their own territories and annihilated their dominion and. 
- nothing more is said about them till long afterwards. Then he invaded Vidarbha and made 
peace by marrying the king’s daughter, KeSani, and was received with honour by the. 
_ Surasena Yadavas, who were his mother’s brethren. 
Describing the Haihaya conquests Pargiter says: 


The carnage and ruin must have continued nearly a century, and the deplorable condition to which North 
India was reduced may be imagined by that caused by the Marathis and the Persian and Afghan invasions 
in the eighteenth century, for the Haihayas occupied the Same region as the Marathas and the two periods 
are strictly comparable and remarkably alike. All these events were turned by the Brahmanas into the fable 
that Rama destroyed all Ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one times, slaughtering each generation as it grew. 
It seems to have arisen thus. The slaughter began with Rama’s killing the Haihayas, and their career was 
checked a while. The Brahmanas knew that the camage began again and continued long, though through their 
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lack of historical sense they did not understand that it occurred after Rama’s time first, through the Haihayas, 
and lastly through Sagara; but it was easy, since the Bhargavas were no longer at enmity with the Haihayas, 
to imagine that Rama was still at work and to attribute the Haihaya’s devastations to him; and finally. it was 
quite simple to credit Sagara’s final destruction of all the enemies to Rama, who was an Aurva, because it 
was alleged that Sagara destroyed them with Rama’s magical fireweapon, which Bhargava Aurva educated 
him, gave him, and the great Talajangha Ksatriya host was destroyed by Aurva single-handed.”' 


When Sagara established his empire over North India, the only noticeable kingdoms that 
survived were the Videha, VaiSali and Anava in the east, Ka§i in Madhyade§a, Turvasu’s line 
in the hilly country of Rewa, the new kingdom of Vidarbha, and apparently the Yadava on 
the river Chambal. After his death, the overthrown dynasties appear to have generally 
recovered themselves, and the Yadavas of Vidarbha seem to have extended their authority 
northward over the Haihaya territory. Vidarbha had three sons: one Bhima—Kratha 
succeeded him; Cedi, the son of another son KaiSika, founded the dynasty of Caidya kings 
in Cedi, the country lying along the south of Yamun4;* and the third Lomapada founded 
a separate kingdom, the position of which is not defined. This was the line of Jayamagha, 
father (or grand father) of Vidarbha. The Harivamsa mentions Bhima and Kratha two 
separate names and thus four sons—not three—of Vidarbha are enumerated. All other 
authorities agree with the former description and about the developments. The Kiinma (1.24. 
6-10) gives Lomapada’s subline for thirteen descents. The genealogies then follow the senior 
line of Vidarbha from Kratha, whom the Brahma-purana and Harivam$a call Bhima™ and 
all are in general agreement down to Devaksatra, though with variations in some of the 
names. Then occur differences down to Satvata. 

In DaSaratha’s time the then Yadavas had a powerful kingdom, the Pauravas had at least 
four states in the Ganga-Yamuna plain, with north Paficala particularly prominent, and 
among the Pauravas there had been a great development of Brahmanism. It is remarkable that 
in the Ramayana, Kosala’s friendliest relations were with the eastern kingdoms of Videha, 
Anga and Magadha, the Punjab kingdoms of Kekaya, Sindhu and Sauvira, the Western 
kingdom of Saurastra, and the Daksinatya kings, for these are specially named among the 
invitations sent out for DaSaratha’s sacrifice; and no mention is made of any of the kings of 
the middle region of North India except Kasi. These were the countries who made a 
confederation against Haihaya-Bali-Ravana alliance earlier and fought against Haihayas 
when the triple alliance was broken due to internal feuds of the latter. Haihaya Arjuna 
attacked Ravana, king of Lanka, defeated, imprisoned and brought him to his capital 
Mahismati and released lateron. | | 

The Yadavas had established themselves in the north/west portion of the South India, 
and all the rest of South lay outside the scope of traditional history except the references to 
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35. But certainly he was not K4rtavirya Arjuna as believed to be and mentioned in the Ramayana and some 
_ Puranas. If his name was Arjuna, he was different from Kartavirya Arjuna. 
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two Ravanas, and.was largely occupied by the great Dandakaranya. The Raksasas were 
highly civilized people and occupied the lower Godavari Valley called Janasthana and a 
flourishing kingdom in Ceylon, with Ravana® as the king. 


56. Tamil Lraivan. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE GREAT EXPANSION 


Manu is stated to have been the father of nine valiant sons, besides the eldest, who is 
represented to have had a dual personality as the male Ila and female Ila. There is a great 
divergence in the names of the nine sons and their order in the different accounts. According 
to the collated text, suggested by Pargiter,! the names are: Iksvaku, Nabhaga, Dhrsta, Saryati, 
Narisyanta, Pram$u, Nabhagodista (or Nabhanedistha), Karusa, and Prsadhra. Of these sons 
only four are important as being the originators of important lines. Iksvaku, the eldest, had 
his capital at Ayodhya, and his son Vikuksi founded the Aiksvaka (or the Solar) line. The 
location of the Nabhagas, descendants of Nabhaga, is uncertain. They probably reigned in 
the midlands of the Gangetic Doab, and included Rathitara from whom came the Rathitaras 
who were Ksatriya Brahmanas. The Nabhaga dynasty played practically no part in tradi- 
tional history and probably disappeared under the early Aila conquests. From Dhrsta came 
the Dharstaka Ksatriyas who probably ruled over Vahika in the Punjab. Nothing further is 
known about them. Their social position is interesting to the student of social history as they 
are sometimes called Brahmanas, sometimes Ksatriyas and sometimes even VaiSyas, 
indicating the fluidity of castes at their period in history. Saryati was the founder of the 
Saryatas who ruled in Anarta. The Saryatas were one of the earliest Aryan tribes to come in 
contact with Gujarat, which received its ancient name from Anarta, the son of Saryati. There 
is much confusion about the genealogy of Narisyanta, some accounts stating the Sakas to be 
his descendants. Nothing is known about the descendants of PramSu. Nabhagodista settled 
in north Bihar, and established the Vaisala dynasty which ruled at VaiSali identified with 
Basarh (Muzaffarpur Distt.). From Kartisa came the K@rusas, the determined fighters, who 
occupied the Kartisa country—the region round the modem Rewah and eastwards to the river 
Son. Prsadhra was exluded from any share of the earth because he killed his guru’s 
(preceptor’s) cow. 

The Solar dynasty, which comprises the three lines of Ayodhya, Videha, and VaiSali, ana 
the Saryatas—these are the only branches that are important out of the lines produced by the 
nine sons of Manu. According to R. Siddhantashastree,? Prajati was the son of Manu, and 
his son was Ksupa and his son was Iksvaku. But according to the traditional history, Iksvaku 
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was the eldest son of Manu, who was the first king of Ayodhya, and Manu gave him 
Madhyade$a. According to the Puranas, Iksvaku had a hundred sons of whom Vikuksi, the 
eldest, Nimi and Danda were most famous. Vikuksi, also named SaSada, succeeded Iksvaku 
in the Ayodhya kingdom, and Nimi founded the Videha line. The Dandaka forest is said to 
have been named after Danda or Dandaka, the third son of Iksvaku. R. Siddhantashastree 
differs with this list of successors (see his list of successors below). 

Parafijaya or Purafijaya, the son of Vikuksi, received the appellation Kukutstha on 
account of his being borne away by Indra, in the form of a bull, on his shoulder (Kakud) on 
the battlefield. Sravasta, the son of Yuvana$va and sixth in descent from Kakutstha, is said 
to have founded Sravasti which later became the capital of north Koala. Of his grandson 
Kuvalasva, a wild legend is current explaining how he received the alternative name 
Dhundhumara. Kuvala$va is said to have marched against an Asura, Raksasa or Daitya 
named Dhundhu near a shallow sand-filled sea in Rajasthan in order to rescue a sage named 
Utanka. He destroyed the subterranean quarters of the Asura and put an end to his fiery home. 
This legend probably suggests that Kuvala$va subjugated the Asuras and aboriginals in the 
western and in the southern parts of Rajasthan and spread Aryan culture in those lands. B.C. 
Law sees a reference to a natural phenomenon in this legend. He conjectures that the 
subterranean retreat of the Asura was really a small volcanic pit near the western sea-coast 


causing occasional earthquakes, and emitting smoke, ashes and fire. Kuvalasva, by digging 


up the earth, first brought on volcanic eruptions destroying the army in flames and smoke; 
but later on a subterranean water channel rushed into the volcanic pit and extinguished it for 
ever.’ According to Pargiter this legend alludes to a shallow sand-filled sea in Rajasthan 
which formed the limit of Aryan advance towards the South.* Kuvala$va’s eighth descen- 


. dant was Yuvanagva II, also known as Saudyumni. A grotesque legend is told about the birth 


of a son to the king himself out of the left rib as a result of his drinking the holy sacrificial 


_ water intended for his queen. The child was nursed by Indra with the nectar exhaled from his 


thumb, whence it came to be known as Mandhatr. 


Revised list of Solar Dynasty 


Shastree? Pargiter® 
1 Manu 
2  Prajati 
3 Ksupa 
4 _ Iksvaku 2 


B.C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 121. 
. AIHT, pp. 260-1. 

. Siddhantshastree, op. cit., pp. 42-44. 
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Shastree 


Kuksi 


‘Vikuksi_ 


Bana 
Anaranya I 


Parafijaya 


(or Kakustha) 
Anenas 
Suyodhana 
Prthu 
ViSvagasSva 
Vi$vasandhi 
Candra_ 
Ardra 
Yuvanasva 
Sravasta 
BrhaSva 
Kuvlayasva 
(Dhundhum ara) 
Drdhasva 
Varyas$va 
(Promada) 
Haryasva 


~ Nikumha 


Sambhatasva 
Ranasva 
KrSasva 
Prasenajit 
Yuvanasva 
Mandhatr 
Purukutsa 
Trasaddasyu 
Vasuda 
Sambhati 
‘Anaranya II 
PrsadaSva 
Harya$gva II 
Sumanas_ 


Aruna or Sudhanvan 


Tridhanvan 


-Trayyaruna 


Pargiter 


Nn & 


ON 
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Shastree 


Satyavarta 
(or Tri§anku) 
Hari§$candra 


Rohitasva 


Harita 
Caficu 
Campa 
Sudeva 
Vijaya 
Ruruka 
Vrka 

Bahu or Asita 
Sagara 
Amsumata 
Dilipa 
Bhagiratha 
Sruta — 
Nabhaga 
Ambarasa 
Sindhudvipa 
Ayuta$va 
Rtuparna 
Sarvakama 
Sudasa 
Mitrasaha 


(Kalmasapada) 


A§$maka 
Mulaka | 
(Narikavaca) 
Da§aratha I. 


Tlibila 


Anaranya III 
Nighna 
Anamitra 
Vi$vasaha 
Khatvanga 
Ajaka 
Dirghabahu | 
Raghu — 
Ajapala 


Pargitei 
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Shastree _Pargiter 
DaSaratha II 64 
Rama 65 
KuSa 67 
Atithi 68 
Nisadha 3 69 
Nala 70 
Nabhas 71 
Pundarika 72 
Ksemadhanvan | 73 
Devanika 74 | 
Aniha | 
Ahinagu 75 
Sudhanvan | 
Rupa 
Ruru 
Pariyatra 76 
Dala Td 
Cala | 
Uktha 78 
_Vajranabha 719 
Sankhanabha 80 
Vyutthitasya 81 
ViSvasaha 82 
Balasthala 
_Khagana 
Vidhrti 
Hiranyanabha (83 
Pusya 84 
Dhruvasandhi | 85, 
SudarSana = = ©. 86. 
Agnivama : 87 
Sighraga | 88 
Maru 89 
-Prasufrutz 90) 
Sandhi 
Susandhi — 91 
Amarsana 92 
Mahasvat 92 


Visrutavat 93 
ViSvasaha 7 
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Shastree | Pargiter 


119 —_ Prasenayit 


120 Taksaka 

121 Brhadbala 94 
(killed in the Bharata battle) 

122  Brhatksaya 95 


In the above list one finds 121 generations of the kings in the main line of the Solar 
dynasty up to the Bharata battle. It is obvious that names of innumerable kings have been 
dropped. The last of these kings Brhadbala, according to the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 
was killed in the Bharata War at Kuruksetra by Abhimanyu . People in those days had a long 
life-span and most of the kings reigned for a very long time. If just for the sake of argument 
we hold that, only the aforesaid 121 kings reigned during the time before the Bharata War, 
and that each of them ruled for an average period of 40 years, the period of Vaivasvata Manu 
falls to be 4840 years before the Bharata War. Whereas the War was fought in the year 3136 
B.C. It is, therefore, beyond doubt that the date of Vaivasvata Manu could not be later than 
7976 B.C. But since there were many more kings whose names are off the record, his time 
should be much earlier. 

The Videhas sprang from Iksavaku’s son Nimi, also known as Videha. Nimi dwelt ina 
town named Jayanta and the capital was Mithila, said to have been named after his son Mithi. 
The Videha lines of kings came to be known as Janakas on account of this Mithi Janaka. The 
VaiSalas, though descended from Nabhanedistha (or Dhrsta, son of Nabhaga and grandson 
of Manu), came to be called such retrospectively from the name of king ViSala who founded 
ViSala or VaiSali as his capital. Bhalandana and Vatsapri are named as the first two kings. 
Bhalandna, who was a great sacrificer and a valiant and universal conqueror, is said to have 
become a VaiSya. | 

The Saryatas originated from Saryati, the son of Manu, and played but an unimportant 
role in traditional history. Saryati, who is said to have offered his daughter Sukanya in 
marriage to Cyavana of the Bhrgu family, was succeeded by his son Anarta. The Saryata 
dynasty was shortlived and was destroyed by the Punyajana Raksasas. But these Saryatas 
were different than the Saryata-Yadavas who later on lived in the Anarta country and came 
to be known as Saryatas. 


The Mandhatr Period 


The Yadava empire under Safabindu was rivaled by the Ayodhya kingdom under. 
Mandhatr, a famous king, a cakravartin an emperor (samraj). According to the Puranic 
accounts, Mandhatr Yauvana$va, an Aiksvaka, was a great cakravartin. He was the son of 
Yuvanasva, and Gauri, the daughter of Matinara of the Paurayas. He was considered the fifth 
avatara (incarnation) of Visnu. He was a great sacrificer and is said to have performed a 
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hundred ASvamedhas and Rajasiyas. His gifts and charities are eulogized, and songs 
praising him have been handed down from very ancient times. He is mentioned as a king of 
avery wide sway, magnanimous and giver of cows. Mandhatr married Bindumati, daughter 
of SaSabindu of the Yadavas. He had three sons, Purukutsa, Ambarisa, and Mucukunda. His 
sister (daughter or grand daughter) Kaveri married Jahnu of the Kanyakubjas. Mandhatr is 
said to have obtained half the throne of Indra and conquered the whole earth in one day. He 
extended his sway over the neighbouring Paurava and Kanyakubja realms, and also 
conquered the Druhus and the Anavas in the north-west. He probably spared the Yadavas 
who were related to him, but conquered other branch of Yadavas, the Haihayas in the Deccan. 

Mandhatr was succeeded by his eldest son Purukutsa. Purukutsa continued the conquest of 
his father. The Nagas induced Purukutsa to destroy the Mauneya Gandharvas who had 
despoiled them. They gave him their princess Narmada, and he rescued them from the 
Gandharvas. Mucukunda, the third son of Mandhatr, was a famous king; the fable connecting 
him with Kalayavana and Krsna is an anachronism.’ He built and fortified a town on the 
Narmada between Paripatra and Riksa mountains. Mucukunda’s supremacy, however, did 
not last long, and the Haihaya king Mahismant conquered that town and named it Mahi; mati. 
The Ayodhya kingdom declined after Purukutsa, and some of the kingdoms of the L ‘snar 
dynasty again rose into prominence. This description shows clearly that the Yadavas . 1d 
their main branch Haihayas, were predominant in those days. They frequently came it 9 
conflict with other rulers and subdued them. 7 


Kanyakubja: A few generations after Jahnu, came KuSika, the originator of the 
KauSikas. KuSika’s son from Paurukutsi, Purukutsa’s descendant in about the sixth degree, 
was Gadhi. Gadhi is described as an incarnation of Indra, which probably means that he had 
an alternative title such as Indra or one of his synonyms. Gadhi’s daughter Satyavati was 
given in marriage to the Bhrgu sage, Rcika Aurva. Through Rcika’s favour, Gadhi had a son 
Visvaratha or Visvamitra who is.a prominent figure in ancient legends. Vi§vamitra is said 
to have campaigned the cause of Satyavrata Trifanku in opposition to Vagistha, and raised 
Tri§anku to divine celebrity. Further, ViSvamitra is said to have harassed Hari$candra, 
Trifanku’s son. Vi$vamitra, again, is said to have slain Sakti and other Vasisthas through 
Saudisas (i.e., descendants of Sudasa). Then Vi§vamitra is spoken of as having adopted 
SunahSepa as ason whom he saved from being offered as a substitute victim for Hari§candra’s 
son Rohita. Vi§vamitra further appears in connection with Rama of Ayodhya, and also.as 
father of Sakuntala who was married to Paurava Dusyanta and gave birth to the celebrated 
emperor Bharata. The Puranas further show that the rivalry between Vi$vamitra and VaSistha 
is not only endless but hereditary. It appears that the Puranas combine the various accounts 
of different Vi$vamitras and roll them into one, or it is a designation or gotra like VaSistha; 
for instance, Vi§vamitra, the father of Sakuntala; Vi§vamitra, the contemporary of Rama; 
and Visvamitra, the contemporary of Hari§candra, Jamadagani, SunahSepa and of Sudasa. 
Kavasa Ailusa and the DaSarajfia were quite distinct personalities. The heroes of different 


7. Pad., V1.189.73; 273.51-70; Br., CKCVI.16-CXCVII 5; Vis., V.23.20-24.5; Hv., 11.57.43-63. 
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episodes relating to widely distant ages have been unified into a single personality in the 
Puranas, and this had caused a good deal of chronological confusion and genealogical chaos 
for those who do not understand the Puranas. Vi$vamitra, the Kanyakubja king, was related 
to Jamadagni and ParaSurama. It is, therefore, likely that the Kanayakubja kingdom helped 
the confederacy raised by ParaSurama against the Haihayas, but definitely he was not Arjuna 
as described in many fables. Vi§vamitra ruled for sometime and relinquished his kingdom 
and left for austerities in a forest leaving his family in a hermitage near Ayodhya. Vi$vamitra 
saved Sunahéepa, son of Ajigarta, who was to be sacrificed as a substitute for Rohita, son of 
HariScandra, and after renaming Devarata adopted him. ViSvamitra’s sons did not accept 
Devarata’s headship, and so Vi$vamitra cursed them to become Mlecchas such as Andhras, 
Pundras and Sabaras. Astaka probably succeeded Vi§vamitra on the Kanyakubja throne. 


Kasi : Pratardana is the son of Divodasa, or his son Vatsa extended his sway further and 
annexed the country around KauSambi which came to be named as the Vatsa country. Vatsa’s 
son Alarka regained the capital Varanasi from Raksasas who had occupied the city since the 
days of Bhadra$renya and re-established it as Ka$i the capital. Alarka had a long prosperous 
reign. 


Ayodhya : After the rise of the realm to great heights in the reigns of Mandhatr, 
Purukutsa, and Trasadasyu, the empire appears to have remained if at all, merely in name, 
till we come to Trayyaruna, Satyavrata-Tri§anku, and HariScandra. TriSanku is the subject 
of numerous fantastic tales in the Puranas.* Being expelled by his father at the instance of 
his family priest on account of some excesses, the prince is said to have led the life ofa 
candala wandering in the woods on the banks of the Ganges for twelve years. Trayyaruna > 
died in meanwhile, but Tri§anku was not recalled. There was a great famine lasting for nine - 
years during the times of Trifanku’s exile. While in the forest Trifanku supported the family 
of ViSvamitra, which was starving when ViSvamitra after renouncing the kingdom had gone 
to the forest to perform penance. Visvamitra learnt of the generosity of the prince after his 
return; and in gratitude, as also in order to defeat his antagonist. VaSistha, got Tri$anku 
installed on the Ayodhya throne. Tri§anku was succeeded by HariScandra, the embodiment 
of truth. He was a samrat and is said to have performed the Rajasiya. The story of 
Hari$candra, whose truthfulness was put to very severe tests by Vi$vamitra, is well known. 
HariS$candra’s son Rohita is said to have built Rohitapura.’? Rohita’s younger son Campa 
built Campapuri near Bhagalpur in east Bihar. Sixth in descent from HariScandra was Bahu’s 
son Sagara, so named because he was born with the poison which his step-mother 
administered to his mother. He was born posthumously to Bahu in the hermitage of the sage 
Aurva. Sagara was taught archery by the sage Aurva, who specially instructed him in the 
celebrated a4gneydastra. The foreign tribes who came in the train of the Haihayas and settled 
down in Ayodhya were called Ksatriyas. They respected Brahmanas, observed Brahmanic 


8. Kirfel, PPL, p. 317-23. 
9. Rohitapura has been identified with Rohtas in the district of Shahabad i in Bihar (cf Dey, GD, p. 170). 
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rites and rituals, and retained VaSisthas as their priests. They remained in possession of 
Ayodhya for over twenty years till Sagara attained maturity. 

Sagara had to pass through Madhyade§$a and Central India to lead an expedition against 
the Haihayas. After destroying them Sagara led his conquering hordes against their hardy 
outlandish allies, the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, etc. He would have completely crushed 
them but for the intercession of his priest VaSistha, with whom they sought refuge. Sagara 
then let them off after imposing on them certain signs of symbolical defeat and disgrace; the 
Sakas were made to shave only half their heads, Kambojas to have their heads completely 
shaved, Paradas were forbidden to shave or trim the hair of their heads, and Pahlavas to shave 
their beards, thus rendering them unfit for Vedic ceremonials.'° The story seeks to interpret, 
in the manner of the Puranas the peculiar customs of these peoples who became Ksatriyas 
under the priestly guidance of the VaSisthas. Sagara’s name is connected with the ocean 
(sagara) in a fantastic legend which states that the Ocean became Sagara’s son.’! Sagara 
subjected all contemporary powers and was the emperor of the whole of the North. The only 
important kingdoms to survive Sagara’s onslaughts appear to be Videha, VaiSali and Anava 
in the east, the Vidarbhas (Yadavas) on the river Chambal in the south, Ka§i in the 
* MadhyadeSa and Turvasus in the hilly tracts of Rewa. Sagara’s eldest son Asamafija, being 
Cruel to the citizens, was discarded, and the latter’s son AmSumat succeeded him. 

VaiSali : Karandhama, king of VaiSali, is said to be besieged by a confederacy of kings 
whom at last he defeated. He also rescued his son Aviksit, who was captured by the king of 
VidiSa (probably a Haihaya chieftain) and his allies after a great conflict, and dealt them a 
severe blow. Marutta, one of the sixteen universal monarchs of antiquity, was born to Aviksit 
from Visala, daughter of the Vidi$a king. Marutta was a ceaseless and tireless performer of 
sacrifices. He had thousands of vessels, sacrificial utensils, etc. made of gold. Despite his 
great valour, Marutta had immense trouble from the Nagas. He was determined to extermi- 
nate them completely by setting fire to their habitations though they took refuge with his 
father; but, when the Nagas restored the rsis to life killed by them by means of herbs and by 
sucking out the poison, he let them off. According to Pargiter, these enemies were really the 
Haihayas, and Marutta deserves credit for ending the Haihaya (Yadava) aggressions 
permanently in the east.’? 


The Lunar Dynasty 


_ The Paurava realm appears to have lain prostrate at the time of Mandhatr, for he is said 
to have sacrificed on the Yamuna, and crossing the Paurava kingdom he conquered the 
Druhyu king who was pushed from Rajasthan to the borders of the Punjab by the Yadava king 
SaSabindu. It was SaSabindu who conquered the Paurava realm, and the Haihaya king 


10. Va, LXXXVII.140-141. | | 
11. Va, LXXXVII. 144-63; Br, VII.52-71. 
12. AIHT, p. 268. | 
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BhadraSrenya traversed it to reach Benaras. There arose no king of eminence among the 
Pauravas for generations after Yayati and Piru, so that the kingdom dwindled down and the 
neighbouring kings absorbed parts of it till the Paurava kings were reduced to mere kings in 
name and probably lived out in exile, as it appears from the account of Dusyanta who was 
with Turvasu Marutta, son of Karandhama. 

Yadava Citraratha, about twelfth in descent from Yadu, was the contemporary of the 
Paurava king Matinara. Gauri, the daughter of Matinara, was married to Yuvana$va II of the 
Solar dynasty of Ayodhya, and their son Mandhatr, king of Ayodhya; married Bindumati, 
the daughter of Saabindu, son of Citraratha. Both Citraratha and Sa$abindu were ‘great 
kings. The Yadavas first developed a great kingdom under Safabindu, which included the 
territories of the Pauravas and Turvasus on the east and the Druhyus on the north. 

The Puranas divided the family of Yadu or the Yadavas into many steps, such as the 
Vitihotras, Haihayas, Satvatas, etc., and the Satvatas have further been subdivided into 
several branches, viz., Devavrddhas, Andhakas, Bhojas and Vrsnis.!* The Satvatas are 
mentioned in the Vedic texts,’* and their location appears to be somewhere near Mathura, 
where the Puranas also locate them. The Aifareya Brahmana describes a branch of the 
Satvatas as having migrated to the south beyond the Kuru-Paficala area and as being ruled 
by Bhoja kings.!* It also refers to Babhru Daivavrddha as a contemporary of Bhima, king 
of Vidarbha.'° The Andhakas and Vrsnis are mentioned in the Astadhyayi, and the latter was 
described as a republican corporation (sarigha) by Kautilya.'’ The Haihayas comprised five 
_ families—the Vitihotras, Saryatas, Bhojas, Avantis and Tundikeras.'* They were also called 
Talajanghas. Krostu’s descendants were particularly known as the Yadavas, or Jadamas of 
_ later days. 
| The genealogy of the other branch descended from Yadu’s son Krostu and known as the 
_ Yadava proper may be conveniently noticed in two parts: the first from Krostu to Satvata and 
the second the remainder. The first part is given by twelve Puranas. They all agree generally, 
though there are considerable variations for some of the names; down to Paravrata’s sons; 
then they leave the further descent of the senior line from his eldest son and follow the line 
of his younger son, Jyamagha, who or whose son Vidarbha carved out the kingdom of 
Vidarbha. This line soon was divided into three sub-lines, the senior of which apparently 
continued there for atime, while the second descended from KaiSika (who is often miscalled 
KauSika) established itself in Cedi, and the third line from Lomapada reigned elsewhere. 
Kiirma Purana (1.24.6-10) gives Lomapada’s line for thirteen descends: Lomapada— 
Babhru—Ahrti—$ veta—Vi§vasaha—Kausika—Sumanta—Anala— Sveni—Dyutimant— 
Vapusmant—Brhanmedhas—Srideva, and Vitaratha. Where they reigned is not stated. 


13. Mat. XLII-XLIV; Va, XCIV-XCVI and also the account given later on. 
14. Sat. XID. 5.4.21, Ait, VII. 14.3. | 

15. Ait., VID. 14.3. (The Bhojas, as shown later, were a branch of the Yadavas). 
16. Ibid., VII. 3.4; Va. 13-15, Mat. XCVI/XLIV, 56-58; HV., 2010-13. 

17. Ast, IV. 1.114; V1.2.340; Artha, 1.6; Mbh., XII 8.29 
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Though the family was founded by Krostu, the second son of Yadu, we do not have any 
details about his career. He is known by name only. The first important king of this family 
about whom some details are known is Rusadru, whose name is correctly recorded in the 
Visnupurana. This literary means he who marches with anger, (rusadravati iti rusadruh), 
which clearly indicates the valour and conquests of the king. The name RuSeku of the 
Bhagavata and Rusangu of the Matsya Purana having no such acceptable meaning can be 
considered as erroneous. It is to be noted in this connection that in the Rgveda (V.30.12-15) 
as well as in the Atharvaveda(XX.127.1-2) we find the mention of a country called Rusama 
lying to the north of the Himalayas, which according to the Rgveda was then ruled by a king 
named Rnaficaya, whom an Indian king defeated during his world conquest. It will not be 
unreasonable to hold that king Rusadru of Krostu’s family conquered Rusama and renamed 
it after his own name. King Rnaficaya of the Vedic texts, therefore, may be held as a successor 
of Rusadru, descending apparently from son of the conqueror, who was entrusted with the 
responsibility of ruling the newly conquered country. The Matsya Purana which reads his 
name as Rusangu describes him as an orator (vagmin). Hence we know that emperor Rusadru 
was gifted with versatility. 

Next comes Safibindu. The Mahabharata (S4antipurvan, Ch. 29) describes him as one of 
the sixteen most famous kings India has ever produced. This king conquered all the 
kingdoms of the world, after which he assumed the title cakravartin. According to the 
Visnupurana (IV.12) he possessed all the fourteen kinds of mahdaratnas (imperial insignia). 
These inanimate mahdratnas consisted of discus, gem, sword, shield, hammer, chariot and 
nidhi (a rare gem). The animate consisted of queens, priests, generals, builders, chariots, 
infantry, cavalry and elephant force.!? Emperor SaSibindu had a good number of wives, 
through each of whom he got several sons. Amongst his sons six became famous because 
of their extraordinary talents. They are: PrthuSravas, PrthuyaSas, Prthukarman, Prthujaya, 
Prthuvat and Prthukirtti.° | 

This king appears to be a senior contemporary of Mandhatr of the Solar dynasty, who 
according to the Visnupurana (IV.2) married Bindumati, the daughter of SaSibindu, and got 
three sons named Purukutsa, Ambarisa and Mucukunda from her. As Mandhatr also made 
conquests over the entire earth and became a cakravartin, it can be taken for granted that 
SaSibindu, also in his later days would have been defeated by Mandhatr whom he had to 
propitiate by offering his beautiful daughter in marriage. 

The Yadava branch first developed a great kingdom under its king SaSibindu, who was 
a famous cakravartin, 7! which means he extended his sway over neighbouring countries. The 
neighbouring countries were the Paurava realm on his east and the Druhyu territory on the 
north. He appears to have conquered the Pauravas because there is a great gap in the Paurava 


19. Visnu., ArthaSastra, 289 f. 

20. Vis, IV. 12. 
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genealogy from this point till Dusyanta restored the dynasty long afterwards, which means 
that the dynasty underwent an eclipse. He also pressed on the Druhyus and forced them more 
into the Panjab. He had many sons who were known as the SaSibindu or SaSabindava 
princes;”” hence it would seem that his territories were divided among them into many small 
principalities, for none of his successors were of great note. | | 

_ PrthuSravas succeeded his emperor father SaSibindu. This king was famous for his good 
deeds and military conquests. USanas or USnas and Marutta were other famous rulers of the 
> Yadavas. The former was the son of Suyajfia, and probably a grandson of emperor SaSibindu. 
King Marutta earned fame by his good administration and extraordinary religious perform- 
ances, for his grateful subjects honoured him with the epithet Rajarsi (Mat. XIV.24). This 
Marutta was different from cakravartin Marutta, the son of Aviksit. 

Rukmakavaca was a brave soldier and a great conqueror. After conquering the whole 
‘world with his very strong army, Rukmakavaca performed a gigantic horse sacrifice. On its 
completion he offered an imitation of earth made of pure gold to Brahmanas as daksina. This 
emperor had five sons, namely, Paravrta or Rukmesu, Prthurukma, Jyamagha, Parigha and 
Hari. Amongst these the last two were appointed governors in the Mithila region; and 
Paravrta the eldest son, to the emperial throne, and was called by the epithet Rukmesu_ (lit. 
one equipped with golden arrows). Prthurukma stood by the side of this new ruler, helping 
him in every matter. J yamagha, the other prince, was driven out of the country by his 
brothers. 

Jyamagha was driven out from his ancestral kingdom by his own brothers. This valient 
prince accompanied by his followers went to a distant country and defeated its ruler ina fierce 
battle. The vanquished king made a treaty with the conqueror by offering his beautiful 
daughter as well as a considerable amount of wealth. When Jyamagha returned to his camp 
accompanied by the princess whom he placed on his own chariot, Saivya, the wife of 
Jyamagha, became jealous of her. When she wanted to know why this beautiful girl was 
brought, Jyamagha in order not to displease her replied that the girl would be their daughter- 
in-law. This reply was laughed at because upto that time no son born to the couple. However, 
because of his above remark Jyamagha could not marry the girl. He later, adopted a son, to 
whom the girl was married. This adopted son, Vidarbha, was declared the heir of Jyamagha. 
After sometime Jyamagha occupied his ancestral kingdom and ruled for many years. | 

Vidarbha succeeded Jyamagha and gave his name Vidarbha to the country he ruled. 
According to some authorities he was born of Jyamagha’ s wife Saivya, also called Citra (or 
she may be another queen). Vidarbha got two sons named Kratha and KauSika from one of 
his wives, and a third named Romapada from another. Kratha, the eldest, succeeded his father 
to the imperial throne. Romapada was appointed ruler of the Anga country, which he ruled 
as a sovereign rulér. Romapada because of his.ability to fight successfully against ten skilful 
charioteers held the epithet DaSaratha; and made close friendship with king DaSaratha of 
Ayodhya, whose daughter Santa he adopted. No more details about Vidarbha are available. 


22. Ibid., also Mbh., VIL. 65. 2322-4; XII. 29.999; Lg., I. 68.26; Gr. I. 139.26. 
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Vrsni was the next important king of this line. He started a new family in which Krsna was 
born. Vrsni, the founder of a new dynasty, was undoubtedly a very powerful ruler. 

DaSsarha was undoubtedly a renowned king with extraordinary talents. This is confirmed 
by the fact that Sri Krsna, in different Puranas, has often been described as Dasarha—one 
belonging to the family of DaSarha. 

Madhu was another very famous king. Perhaps he founded the city Madhura, the modern 
city of Mathura. His descendants, including Sri Krsna, came to be known as Madhavas. 
These people later on, when migrated to the southern most corner of India founded the city 
of Madura, which is now known as Madurai—the city of Madhu. 

Satvata, the last king in this line, and founder of a famous dynasty, must have been aman 
of high repute. He was the son of Satvata. The progeny of king Satvata became very famous. 
They find mention in Satapatha Brahmana (XII. 5.4.21; VII.5.4.11). Earlier these Satvatas 
lived near king Bharata’s kingdom, that is, near the Ganga and Yamuna. Later on, they 
moved to far south, as described in the Alfareya Brahmana. Satvata had seven sons, namely, 
Bhajin, Bhajamana, Divya, Andhaka, Devavrdha, Mahabhoja and Vrsni. Bhajamana had six 
sons from his two different queens. Their names are: Nimi, Vrkana (or Kinkina), Vrsni (or 
Dhrsti), Satajit, Sahasrajit and Ayutajit. Devavrdha got an able son named Babhru who in 
his proper age became one of the foremost rulers of that time. Different Puranas state that 
before Devavrdha six thousand and seventy-three generations had passed; while before 
Babhru, sixty thousand and seventy-four. Mahabhoja was the most pious of all the brothers. 
It was he from whom the dynasties of Bhoja and Marttikavata began. 

The Satvatas had a philosophy and religion of their own, the Satvata dharma. Later on, 
it came to be known as the Bhagavata dharma. The Satvatas preached _ this religious 
philosophy from Mathura to Central India, Gujarata, Rajasthan, Maharastra, Kamataka and 
Tamil country. After his advent, Sri Krsna, became the deity worshipped by the Satvatas. 
Sri Krsna was accepted as the incarnation of Visnu, a perfect god, a full avafara; whereas 
others as Sri Rama were not so. A full incamation is one after whose coming no other 
incamation needs to come to supplement the actions of the earlier avataras. In the beginning 
this Satvata religion was known as Ekantika, Narayaniya, Satvata, etc.; but after adopting Sri 
Krsna as the god of worship, it became known as the Bhagavata dharma. It continued to exist 
up to sixth or seventh century incessantly, though the Saiva-Sakta sect and the Vedanta 
philosophy of Sankara had some adverse effect in its spread; but it was again revived in the 
pre-medieval age. Ramanuja preached zealously and later on Ekanatha, Ramananda, 
Caitanya, Vallabhacarya, etc. popularised this cult by making it simpler and taking it to the 
masses. | : 

Following are some of the tenets of the Bhagavata dharma: God only is the creator of the 
Srsti (creation). He is known by the names of Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva, Janardana, etc. 
He creates the whole world with the power of Yogam4ya. He procreates Brahmi, Siva and 
other gods. Jivatmd or soul is his part, which attains completion on the grace and affinity of 
god. Whenever there is distress in the world, then he incarnate and safeguards the world. 
There are ten main incarnates of him: Rama and Krsna are supreme of them. Vasudeva, 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha formed the four elements to be worshipped by the 
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bhakta (devotee). Bhakti is the only way to salvation, complete surrender to God is bhakti 
(devotion). 

The Bhagavata worship method found first mention in the Sankarabhasya (11.42). 
According to this abhigamafia, upadana, ijya, svadhyaya and yoga, are the methods of 
worship by which a devotee (bhakta) gets the pleasure of the god. According to Jfanamrtasara, 
bhakti is of six kinds: smarana (remembrance), kirtana (congregational singing in praise of 
the lord); vandana; (obeisance, adoration), padasevana (Service); arcand (propitiation); and 
atmanivedana (offering one’s entire self). The Bhagavata describes nine kinds of bhakti- 
navadhabhakti. Three more—Sravana (hearing), dasya (servitude) and sakhya (attitude of 
chumminess)—have been added to the above six. The Bhagavata dharma has been divided, 
according to Paficaratra Samhitas, into four parts: jManapada: philosophy and theology, 
yogapada (meditation—theory and practice); kn yapada (temple building and icon installa- 
tion); and caryapada (religious activities). 

Many books have been written on Bhakti, famous of them all is the Bhagavata P Purana. 
Other reference works are: Santiparvan of the Mahabharata, Bhagavadgita, Paficaratra 
Samhitas, Satvatasamhita, Sandilyasiitra, Naradiya Bhaktisiitra, Harivam$a, Padmasamhita, 
Visnutattvasamhita, the books of Ram&anuja, Madhvacarya, Nimbarka, Vallabha, etc. 

These Satvatas of the Vedas, Brahmanas and the Puranas were the Satiyaputtas of 
ASokan edicts in the South India. | 

All those who profess and practise the Satvata or Bhagavata dharma are not the Yadavas. 
The ancient Yadavas not only gave the democratic and republican systems of government, 
able administrators, valiant fighters, munificent greatmen, law givers, mantra-drastrs of the 
Vedas, etc. They also gifted this world new theologic philosophies and the message of peace, 
solitude, attainment, salvation, happiness, co-existence, brotherhood and sacrifice. Their 
contribution to the well-being of the humanity is unique, any race can be envious of their 
contribution and achievements. | 

Different Puranas explain that three sons of Vidarbha reigned in three different countries 
founding their new dynasties: Kratha, the eldest son of Vidarbha, as already stated, reigned 
from the imperial throne; Romapada governed the Anga country; and KauSika or Kaisika 
ruled over the country of Cedi. Bhagavata wrongly mentions Cedi as a descendant of 
Romapada, though two other Puranas viz. Visnu and Matsya correctly inform us that 
Romapada and his descendants reigned in the Anga country whereas KauSika and his 
successors ruled in Cedi. 

R. Siddhantashastree has given a revised list of Satvata’s successors”? though in no way 
it can be said to be complete : 


Satvata 
Andhaka I 
Kukura 
Vrsni 


al de a om 
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5. Dhrsta 

6. Vahni 

7. Kapotaroman 
-8. Viloman 

9. Tittiri 

10. Anu 

11. Bhava 

12. Sarpa 

13. Bhava 

14. Nala 


15. Andhakall 
16. Daradundhubhi 


17. Aridyota 
18. Punarvasu 
19. Ahuka 


20. Devaka Ugrasena 
21. Devaki Kamsa 
22. Krsna 


The large Yadava kingdom appears to have been divided among Satvata’s four sons: 
Bhajamana, Devavrddha, Andhaka and Vrsni. All the twelve Puranas give the account of the 
Satvata’s sons and their families, but the accounts are not clear at several places. Some of the 
pedigrees have become confused in some Puranas through mistakes in names, partly at least 
due to misreadings of old scripts, as where the Brahmanda Purana and Vayu Purana misread 
Andhakat as Satyakat in giving Andhaka’s descendants, and the Brahma Purana and 
Harivam$a misread Vrsner as Krostor in giving Vrsni’s descendants, and then seemingly 
regard him as Yadu’s son Krostu’ SO mentioning some of the lines of descent twice. 
Moreover, some passages seem to have become misarranged and lines have sometimes been 
lost. Some uncertainty was caused by the fact that there were several persons with the same 
names in these families, and thus it seems that Vrsni’s eldest son by one wife was Sumitra 
known also as Anamitra and his youngest son by another wife was Anamitra too ; while Vrsni 
was a favourite name. The difficulties can only be cleared up by collecting the various 
passages in those Puranas which are based on the same original material text. 

Following is the detail of the progeny of Vasudeva: 

He was married to five Paurava princesses: Rohini, daughter of king Santanu’s elder 
brother; Bahlika, Indira Vai§khi; Bhadra; and Sunamavi. Rohinii was the mother of 
Balarama, Sarana, Satha, Durdama, Damana, Svabhra, Pindaraka, ‘USinara, Citra (died in 
childhood) and Subhadra, married to Arjuna Pandava. Vasudeva, in addition to these five 
princesses, married nine other princesses of Devaka: Sahadeva, Santideva, Srideva, 
Devaraksita, Vrkadevi, Upadevi, Devaki, Sutanu and Vadavi. In addition to these he had two 
other maid servants. Devaki was the mother of §ri Krsna. It was a custom in those days to 
have as many wives as one could afford to have. So he had a large progeny from all these 
wives. 

Vrsni had at least four sons. The eldest and the youngest having the same name Anamitra. 
From them arose numerous families. From Anamitra or Sumitra, the eldest, was born 
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Bhajin 

| 
Bhajamana_ 
Lineage not 
given 
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Pargiter (p. 105) 


Satvata 
Devavrddha Andhaka Vrsni 
Babhru 
Kukura Bhajamana 
| (from whom were (from whom were the 
The Bhojas of the Kukuras) Andhakas) 
Marttikavata | 
Vrsni (Dhrsnu) Viduratha 
| 
Kapotaroman Rajadhideva-Sira 
| 
Viloman (Tittiri) Sonasva 
Nala (Nandanodar- 
adundubhi) Samin 
Abhijit Pratiksatra 
Punarvasu Svayambhoja 
| 
Ahuka Hrdika 


Devaka Ugrasena 


Kamsa and 
other sons 


Krtavarmana Devarha Other sons 
‘Kambalabarhisa 


Asamafijasa 
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GANDHARI = VRSNI = MADRI 
Sumitra or Anamitra I — Devamidhiisa Anamitra Sini 
Nighna Prsni Siira_—— Parjanya Sini 


Prasena Satrajit | Svaphalka Citraka — YaSoda=Nanda_ Satyaka 


| | | and his 
Bhangakara Akruira. Prthu, etc. progeny Yuyudhana 
__| | 
Sabhaksa’ Devavanta Asanga 
and Upadeva 
Yugandhara 
1 2 3 4 5 


Vasudeva Devakhaga Devasrva Anandakrsti Kanka 


| 
(Ananda Dundubhi) Udhava = Satrghva 


(Rohini= = Devaki (brought up by Nisadas- 
| | became famous by the 
Balarama Krsna name of Eklavya, who 
(and many other donated his thumb to 
sons and many Dronacarya) 


other wives) 


6 7 8 9 10 
Vatsavana Grmjima Syama Samnka Gandia. 


Sri Krsna gave him 

his four sons, Carude- — 
gna, Sucdru, Pancala 

and Krtalaksana) ~ 


11 12 13 14 15 


daughters Prthuknti Prtha § Srutadevd = Sruta$rava= = Rayadhidevi 
(adopted | Damaghosa 
by king Kunti Jagrhu (mother of chedi 
Bhoja, married king Sigupila) 


to king Pandu) 
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Nighna, and his son Prasena and Satrajit succeeded him. Satrajit is well-known figure in the 
Syamantaka legend connected with Krsna and was the father of Satvabhama, one of the eight 
principal queens of Krsna. Devamidhisa in the line married an Iksvaku princess named 
A$maki and a son named Siira was born to him. From Sura and his queen, a Bhoja princess 
named Marisa, were born ten sons and five daughters including Vasudeva who was the 
eldest, and Prtha, Srutadeva, and Sruta$rava. Prtha was adopted by the old king Kuntibhoja 
from whom she came to be known as Kunti. She married the Paurava prince Pandu, and was 
the mother of three elder Pandavas that is Yudhistira, Bhima and Arjuna, (Karna was also 
her son). Srutadeva was given to the Cedi king Damaghosa, and Sigupala was born to them. 
Vasudeva married the seven daughters (Devaki, etc.) of king Devaka of the Kukuras, and 
Balarama and Krsna were the sons of Vasudeva. Vasudeva’s daughter Subhadra married 
Arjuna, the Pandava, to whom Abhimanyu was born from her; Abhimanyu’s son Pariksit - 
occupied the Hastinapura throne after the Bharata war. The descendants of Anamitra, the 
youngest son of Vrsni by Madri, are called Sainyas through his son Sini. Satyaki and 
Yuyudhana were born in this family. 

Ahuka among the Kukuras had by a K4$i princess, Devaka, Ugrasena, and other sons. | 
Devaka had four sons and seven daughters (Devaki, etc.); Ugrasena had nine sons and five 
daughters, Kamsa being the eldest. Kamsa usurped the throne after imprisoning his father, 
Vasudeva was his minister. Kamsa killed seven children of his cousin Devaki relying on a 
prediction that her eighth issue was destined to be his slayer. Krsna and Balaréma were 
brought up in Gokula and Vmdavana by Nanda and his wife YaSoda, the Yadava ruler of 
Vmdavana, a relative and friend of Vasudeva. Krsna killed Kamsa and reinstated Ugrasena 
on the Mathura throne. | 

Devavrdha is connected with the river Parnasa (the moder Banas in the west Malawa) 
and he, his son Babhru and his descendants reigned at Marttikavata, which was apparently 
in the Salva country around mount Abu. His lineage were the Bhojas of Marttikavata. 

Andhaka reigned at Mathura, the chief Yadava capital. He had four sons but only Kukura 
and Bhajam4ana are important. Kukura and his descendants, the Kukuras, formed the main 
dynasty there down to Kamsa, while this Bhajamana’s descendants who were specially 
known as the Andhakas, formed a princely line somewhere there; and Krtavarman, the son 
of Hrdika, was their king in the Pandava’s time.** Vrsni reigned probably at Dvaraka in 
Gujarat, because his descendant Akrura reigned there.2> Besides these were Vidarbha and 
other Yadava kingdom in Avanti,”° DaSarana,”’ etc. and probably a small Haihaya kingdom 
at Mahismati.”* The Bhojas were a family among the Haihayas, and yet the name Bhoja is 
used widely by many Yadavas. Andhaka was the great Bhoja and Devavrdha’s descendants 
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were Bhojas. Ugrasena and his son Kamsa were Bhojas,”” and so were Krtavarman.” So also 
Bhismaha and his son Rukmin of Vidarbha.*' In fact the Bhojas were widespread* and it 
would almost seen as if the name belonged to the Yadavas generally, except perhaps the 
Vrsnis in Gujarat. 

The migration of Yadavas from the holy land of Kurupficalas had begun since Vedic 
times on account of the constant raids of the Bharatas,?3 and Satapatha Brahmana actually 
refers to the defeat to the Satvatas by Bharatas. The emigrations of the Yadavas had 
commenced much earlier than the age of Krsna, whose exodus may be taken to represent a 
wholesale migration.* It is not beyond the realm of probability that Vrsni, who is credited 
with having founded a dynasty, may have moved south-westward and may have established 
capital at Dvaraka in Gujarata.*® In the Vrsni branch figure such well-known persons as 
Prasena, Satrajit, Akrira, Sura, Vasudeva, Balarama, Krsna and Yuyudhana. Vrsni had two 
queens—Gandhari and Madri. Anamitra, the eldest son, was by Gandhani, and he was also 
known as Sumitra. Madri had three sons, Yudhajit, Devamidhisa and Anamitra. A compari- 
son of the length of Vrsni’s lineage with that of the Kukuras and Andhakas reveals that it 
omits several generations. From Anamitra or Sumitra, the eldest son, was born Nighna; and 
his sons Prasena and Satrajit succeeded him.*® Satrajit is a well-known figure in the 
Syamantaka legend connected with Krsna and was the father of Satyabhama, one of the eight 
principal queens of Krsna. Yudhajit’s descendants branched off into two families, viz., 
Svaphalka and Citraka.*”7_ Devamidhiisa who is represented as the son of Vrsni and ° 
grandfather of Vasudeva must in reality be six generations below Vrsni. © 

The hero Krsna, recognised by Greeks as Herakles for having subdued a many-headed 
snake in the Yamuna and for having killed opposing pancratiasts, was supposed to have left 
_ Mathura with his people for Dvaraka, now in Kathiawad. Actually, the legend reports a 
westward march of the Yadavas (Mbh. 21.13.49-65) from Mathura. While the route from 
Mathura to Dvaraka has southwards through a desert. This part of the Krsna legend could be 
brought to earth by digging at Dvaraka, but also digging at Darawaza in Afghanistan, whose 
name means the same thing and which is the more probable destination of refugees from 
Mathura who would retrace the old Aryan route of immigration in an opposite direction.*® 


29. Hv. LV., 3102-4; CXIII. 6263, 6380; Mbh., VI. 11,388-9. 
30. Mbh., V.56,2252; V.164. 5737, etc. | 
31. Mbh., V.157. 5350-1, 5366; Hv., XCII, 5016; XCIX, 5496. 
32. Mbh. XI. 13.570. 
33. Sat. XIII.5.4.21. 
34. Cf. S.K. Aiyangar, op. cit., 355., Ai, 38-39. . 
35. Cf. Rangacharya, PMI, part I, p. 253. — | 
36. Mat. XLIV.77-85; Va, XCVI.135-42; Hv., XXXIX, 2032-9. 
. 37. Ibid., XLVI. 1-10, 23-24; Va, XCVI., 143-59, Hv., XXXV. 1922; XXXVI. 
38. D.D. Kosambi, op. cit., p. 126. | 
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Eastern Anavas 


Under the suzerainty of Jarasandha, king of Magadha, Anga came to be ruled for some 
time by Karna, who was a faithful ally of the Kauravas and one of the principal actors in the 
great epic of India. Among the galaxy of epic heroes Karna occupies a very high position, 
and his real worth has not been fully appreciated as he is looked at with prejudice on account 
of his becoming a staunch supporter of Duryodhana. Ill-luck seems to have pursued Kama 
from his very birth, when he was deserted by his mother Kunti, as he was bom, when she was 
till a maiden, from the Sun God. He was thus in reality the eldest of the Pandavas, but being 
brought up by a Sita, he met with slights and insults at every stage in his life. His so-called 
low birth came in the way of his being ranked as fit to compete with Arjuna. Duryodhana at 
once crowned him the king of Anga, and thus began a cordial friendship which made Karna 
the strongest supporter of the Kauravas, whose very cause he championed with thorough 
whole-heartedness. Kama met with his end not because he was beaten, nor on account of his 
being inferior to Arjuna in any way; but he was the victim of his own greatness, and destiny 
was always against him. He is indeed a unique hero who should be admired for his 
magnanimity, unflinching devotion to the cause he championed, valour, skill and truthful- 
ness. Vrsasena was the eldest of the sons of Karna; but along with his five brothers, he was 
killed in the Bharata War. 

The Kanyakubja kingdom appears to have been overrun by king Mandhatr in course of 
his conquest of the Druhyus. The suzerainty of Ayodhya over Kanyakubja was, however, 
shortlived and Jahnu brought Kanyakubja into local prominence. Jahnu married the grand- 
daughter of Yuvana$va (i.e. Mandhatr). The Haihayas (Yadavas) continued to prosper in 
their region south of Malawa, and as noted above, Mahismant (one of their kings} founded 
the town Mahismati. His successor, king BhadraSrenya, was an aggressive monarch who 
conquered the Paurava realm. He also extended his sway eastward into the K4§i territories, 
conquered the kingdom, occupied Benaras and reigned there. The Benaras king Harya$va 
tried to recover it but was killed by the Haihayas, and his son Sudeva also was overpowered. 
Later, Benares is said to have come under the possession of Ksemaka Raksasa from whom 
it was subsequently recovered by Durdama of the Haihayas. The occupation by Raksasas 
indicates the devastation of the country by war resulting in its Oren by the rude tribes 
from the forest. 

The Anavas also grew in power. King Mahamanas, eu in descent from Anu, 
extended the sway of the Anavas towards the east and the Punjab; and the bifurcation of the 
Anavas under his two sons USinara and Titiksu shows the extent of his conquests. USinara 
established a kingdom on the eastern border of the Punjab which was divided among his five 
sons. Sibi succeeded to the throne at Multan; from Nrga, who established a separate kingdom 
in the present Montgomery district and the northern parts of Bikaner, sprang the Y atidheyas. 
Nava was the originator of the kings of Navarastra ; rulers of the city of Krmila came from 
Krmi; and Siravata started the Ambasthas, probably in the eastem Punjab. Sibi AuSinara, 
however, was the most prominent among USinara’s sons, and the Sibis sprang from him. Sibi 
conquered practically the whole of the Punjab except the north-west comer, and established 
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through his sons four kingdoms of (i) the Vrsadarbhas, also known as Sibis, in the home 
territories of Multan, (ii) the Sauviras in Sind, (iii) The Kekayas in the modern districts of 
Gujarat and Shahpur between the Jhelum and the Chenab, and (iv) the Madrakas, with their 
capital at Sakala (modem Sialkot), in the Lahore division of the Punjab and the Jammu 
province in Kashmir. 

Titiksu moved eastward and crossing Videha and VaiSali came down to the east and 
founded a new kingdom in east Bihar where ruled the Saudyumnas. This new kingdom was 
known as the “Kingdom in the East’, which later developed into the five kingdoms of Anga, 
Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra, and Suhma divided among Bali’s five sons. 

Lastly we come to the Druhyus. As a result of the successful campaigns of SaSabindu, 
Yuvanasva, Mandhatr, and Sibi, the Druhyus were pushed back from Rajputana and were 
cornered into the North-Western portion of the Punjab. Mandhatr killed their king Angara, 
and the Druhyu settlements in the Punjab came to be known as Gandhara after the name of 
one of Angara’s successors. After a time, being over-populated, the Druhyus crossed the 
borders of India and founded many principalities in the Mlechhaterritories in the North, and 
probably carried the Aryan culture beyond the frontiers of India. 


Other Lunar dynasties 


The Yadavas: Contemporaneous with king Sagara of Ayodhya was Vidarbha of the 
Yadavas, who sought peace with the Ayodhya king, advancing south-westward, by offering 
his daughter KeSini in marriage to the latter. King Vidarbha then retired towards the Deccan 
into the country named after him, leaving the whole of northerm India to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Sagara. After Sagara’s death, the Yadavas of Vidarbha extended their authority 
northward over the Haihaya countries. The three sons of Vidarbha founded three sublines. 
Kratha or Bhima, the eldest, continued the main line. The second son KaiSika became king 
of Cedi and founded the Cedic line.*”? The location of the territories of the youngest son 
Lomapada has not been mentioned in the Puranas. | 

The Anavas: The Anava kingdom in the East founded by Titiksu appears to have been 
considerably expanded by the time of king Bali of Anavas, a contemporary of Sagara, and 
was subsequently divided among his five sons, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma— 
who were begotten by the sage Dirghatamas Mamateya on queen Sudesna at Bali’s request. 
The capital of Anga was Malini, four miles west of Bhagalpur. Separated from Magadha by 
the river Campa, Anga comprised the modern districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr. Vanga 
was further east corresponding to the modern Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. Pundra was 
northem Bengal. Suhma comprised the Burdwan division and Kalinga, the sea-coast of 
Orissa including the northern Circars. 


39. Cedi comprised the land between the Chambal and the Ken on the southern bank of the Yumana 
corresponding to modern Bundelkhand. cf. Dey., G.D, p. 48; Majumdar, CAG., p .75. 
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GENEALOGY OF ANU (AIHT, pp. 145-149) 


Anavas Anavas 
(North-West) (East) 
Yayati 
Anu 
Sabhanara 
Kalanala 
Sriijaya 
Purafijaya 
MahaSala 
Mahamanas 
se 26 Titiksu 
USinara De ves 
Sibi 28. 
a 29” 2% 
Kekaya 30 RuSadratha 
was 31-33. 
Hema (44-46... 
i 47. Dadhivahana 
Sutapas 48-50 ... 
ae 51 Diviratha 
Bali* 52-53... | 
ss 54 Dharmaratha 
Anga — -§5-56 
57 Citraratha 
58-59... 
60 Satyaratha 
61-63 ... 
64 Lomapada* 
65... 
66 Caturanga 
67-68 


69 Prthulaksa 
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Anavas 
(North-West) 
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Anavas 


(East) 


Campa 


Haryanga 
Bhadraratha 


Brhatkarman 
Brhadratha 

Brhadbhanu 
Brhanm anas 


Jayadratha 
Drdharatha 


Visvajit 


Karna* 
Vrsasena 


(Bharata War) 
THe EXPANSION OF THE ARYANS AND ARYAN CULTURE 


It is worthy of note that even the Smrti texts quote verses defining Aryavarta or the land 
of Aryas as co-extensive with northem India. As to the expansion of the Aryan culture to the 
Deccan and South India, the evidence of Panini’s Astadhyayi and Katyayana’s Varttikas on 
Panini seems to be fairly conclusive. The only country in the Deccan, south of the Narmada, 
mentioned by Panini is ASmaka; whereas Katyayana knows Pandya, Cola, and Kerala. This 
shows that the Aryans came into contact with these South Indian people during the time 
intervening between Panini and Katyayana, i.e., some time between the sixth and fourth 
centuries B.C.“ Yet the Puranas and the Ramayana would have us believe that the whole of 
South India, including Ceylon, was colonized by the Aryans or brought under their sphere 
of influence by the time of Ramacandra in the Treta Age. 

It is impossible to rely upon the traditional account as recorded in the Epics and Puranic 
texts, at least in respect of those particulars which are so flatly contradicted by the evidence 
of earlier texts—an evidence which is all the more valuable as it is based upon incidental 


40. Cf. D.R. Bhandarker, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 6-7. 
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notices not likely to be fabricated in order to serve any preconceived notion. Whatever we 
might think therefore of the kings and dynasties mentioned in the traditional account, we can 
hardly accept without demur the location of their principalities as described in the Epics and 
the Puranas. 

It might be argued that many of the royal dynasties mentioned in the traditional account 
were not Aryans. Such a theory goes definitely against the traditional account which 
represents all ruling families, described above, as descended from the common ancestor 
Manu. At the same time the existence of non-Aryans may be easily inferred. For besides the 
descendants of Manu who established dynasties all over India, traditional history mentions 
Raksasas, Vanaras, Asuras, Daityas, Danavas, Nagas, Nisadas, Dasyus, Dasas, Pulindas, 
Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, Pahlavas, etc.*! who appear to have been outside the 
Aryan fold. The Raksasas were aborigines who were hostile to the Brahmanas, while 
Vanaras, another aboriginal tribe, were allied to the Brahmanas; Asuras, Daityas, Danavas, 
and Nagas denoted people of different cultures in various stages of civilization ranging from 
the rude, aboriginal, uncivilized tribes to the semi-civilized races, offering strong resistance 
to the spread of Aryan culture. There appears to have been three stages in the description of 
the hostile tribes of Asuras, Danavas, Daityas, and Raksasas in Puranic accounts. Originally, 
these denoted human beings; but as they were generally the enemies of the Aryans, they were 
described in a very derogatory manner. Pargiter, however, infers from the traditional account 
that the kings belonged to three different stocks or races of which the Ailas were the Aryans; 
the Saudyumna stock, the Munda race; and its branch the Mon-Khmer folk in the east; and 
the Manava stock (i.e. the remaining descendants of Manu), the Dravidians.*” Traditional 
history associates the Ailas or the Lunar dynasty with the Himalayas. Pargiter, therefore, 
interprets the traditional accounts as stating that the Aryans came into India. These names 
Came to mean alien and hated, hostile or savage men. Later on, these names became terms 
of opprobrium and abuse which led to the attribution of evil character to these people. Even 
certain Aryan kings were termed Danavas or Asuras due to their evil character. Finally, these 
terms came to be associated with demoniac beings and were used synonymously with 
demons. The Nagas appear to be partially civilised people. The Nisadas, Dasas, Dasyus, 
Pulindas and Kiratas were mostly aboriginal, rude, savage tribes in a very primitive stage of 
Civilization. AJ] these tribes lived in hilly tracts and some of them were canibals. The Nisadas, 
also known as Mlecchas, were according to ancient traditional views a mixed race of Aryan 
origin born from a Brahmana male and a Siidra female.** They are associated with the hills 
of Central India and the Vindhyan tracts. They had also settlements in the Vatsabhiimi and 
further east, near Allahabad. The Pulindas, Sabaras, Miitibas, etc. were the aboriginal tribes 
of the South. The Pulindas were connected with the North also. The Kiratas had settlements 
in Assam and Nepal. The Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, Pahlavas, etc. were foreign 


41. Contrary to common belief, and horrified description of their appearances, they were all human beings 
- representing different totem and cultural organisations. 

42. AIHT, p. 295. 

43. Manu., X.8. 
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tribes from the west, but they were evidently absorbed among the Ksatriyas. Pandya, Cola 
and Kerala dynasties in the South claimed descent from the Lunar race, from the Yadavas.“ 
The term ‘Aryan’ is not confined to the Ailas alone; it comprises all the so-called stocks 
enumerated by Pargiter. There is absolutely no differentiation between the Solar and the 
Lunar dynasties as regards status or dignity. 

But whatever we might think of the geographical and ethnical background of the 
traditional account, it perhaps reflects more accurately the method and process of Aryan 
colonization in India. One distinguishing feature of the Aryan expansion, as described in it, 
deserves special mention. The Aryans extended their sway and colonized fresh lands not by 
conquest alone with the aid of big armies. The colonization was also effected by small bands 
of adventurous Brahmanas and Ksatriyas from different Aryan kingdoms, who went to new 
countries and after clearing the jungles and making the tracts habitable, set up hermitages and 
residences there. The Aryan occupied territorics surrounding the MadhyadeSa, the Vindhyas 
and Vidarbha were colonized in this fashion. The Aryans colonized under the leadership of 
Ksatriya tribes, and new settlements were named after these tribes.*” The speed of Aryan 
expansion was necessarily slow where they received opposition from the aborigines or semi- 
Aryans or non-Aryans. 

The contribution of the Yadavas in carrying the banner of Aryan culture over large tracts 
of land in the South-West and in Rajputana, Gujarat, Malawa and the Deccan, which came 
under their occupation, needs special mention. It was due to the activities of the Yadavas that 
these regions were brought under the Aryan way of life. The peculiar feature in the career 
of the Yadavas is the considerable mixture they had with the non-Aryans, though they trace 
their descent from Pururavas through Yadu. This fact coupled with the possible looseness 
in the observance of the Aryan dharma led the Epics and Puranas to call some of the Yadava 
branches Asuras and to class them with the tribes of the extreme North-West and West among 
the Nichyas and Apachyas. The fact that they mixed freely with the non-Aryans, with whom 
they had marital relations and some of whose customs they incorporated, facilitated the 
Aryanization of the so-called outsiders, and thus spread Aryan culture far and wide. Krsna 
of the Yadavas, well known as a politician, warrior, and religious teacher was anational hero, 
who was regarded as an incamation of Visnu. He held liberal and catholic views and his 
doctrines helped in the spread of Aryan ideas among the so-called Sudras. 


44, AIHT, p. 297 ff. 
45. One significant example in this regard is of Ailavarta, the name of Central Asia, named after Ila, the 
celebrated mother of Budha, the proginator of Candravaméis. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


YADAVAS IN SCRIPTURES 


All foreign scholars are bent upon to prove that the two main races of India, i.e., the Solar 


and 


the Lunar, came from Central Asia. Pargiter writes: 


“Pururavas origin was in the north region; and this agrees with and explains the fact that the region, the 
countries in and beyond the middle of the Himalayas, has always been the sacred land of the Indians. Indian 
tradition knows nothing of any Ailaor Aryan invasion of India from Afghanistan, nor of any gradual advance 
from thence eastwards. On the other hand it distinctly asserts that there was an Aila outflow of the Druhyus 
through the north-west into the countries beyond, where they founded various kingdoms and so introduced 
their own Indian religion among those nations.”! 


Druhyus did not come, but went to the north-west to establish their kingdoms. Pargiter 


himself admits : 


“The north-west frontier never had any ancient sacred memories, and was never regarded with reverence. 
All ancient Indian belief and veneration was directed to the mid-Himalayan region, the only original sacred 
outside land;* and it was thither that rsis and kings tumed their steps in devotion, never to the north-west. 
The list of rivers in the Rgveda X. 75 is in regular order from the east to the north-west;> not the order of 
the entrance from the north-west, but the reverse.” | 


If the listing of the names of the rivers is any indication than it may safely be surmised that 
the Aryans marched from east to the north-west India and not vice versa. 


Macdonell is surprised to note that when the Rgvedic hymns were composed, the hymns 


arrange the rivers not according to the advancement of Aryans, but reversely from the Ganga 
which they had hardly reached.‘ This agrees better with the course of the Aila expansion and 
its outflow beyond the north-west. It was, however, a route for any one travelling from the 
Ganga to the north-west, as the author of the hymn perhaps did.° Again Sudasas’ battle with 
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JRAS 1919, pp. 358-61. 

See the eulogy of the northern region, Mbh. V. 110; VI. 12. 

So Sir M.A. Stein, JRAS, 1917, p. 91. 

Macdonell, Sansk. Lit.,pp.143, 145 

He, Sindhuksit Praiyamedha, would have been a descendant of Ajamidha, the Bharata who reigned on the 
Ganga. 
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the ten kings had nothing to do with the progress of the Aryans from the north-west into India, . 
for he was an Aila king of north Paficala, and the Ailas had entered and dominated North India 
long before his time. It was part of his conquests westward into the Punjab. Contradicting 
himself and finding no support for his conclusion to prove the migrations of Ailas in India, 
he advances very strange and incorrect arguments. 

The notices of rivers in the Rgveda are not certain guide as to all that the Aryans knew 
ofthe geography of India then; for, while the Sindhu and the Sarasvati are mentioned often, 
no other rivers in North India are alluded to more than once, twice or thrice.® The Sindhu no 
doubt attracted attention because of its immense size, and the Sarasvati because of its 
sanctity, which was largely due to its being in the territory of the Bharata king of Hastinapura, 
among whom (and not in the Punjab)’ the development of Rgvedic Brahmanism took place. 
The texts collated show that Yadu got the south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu the 
west and Anu the north.® These directions are taken with reference to the ancestral kingdom 
that Puru obtained ; hence Yadu’s realm lay in the country watered by the rivers Chambal 
(Carmanvati), Betwa (Vetravati) and Ken (Siiktimati); Druhyu’s kingdom in the country 
west of the Yamuna and north of the Chambal ; Anu’s realm comprised the northern portion 
of the Ganga- Yamuna plain; and Turvasu’s kingdom the territory around Rewa, the Karusas, 

who occupied it having been subdued, for nothing more is said about K arusa until Vasu, king 
of Cedi, conquered it long afterwards. This in no way supports the contention of Pargiter that 
the Ailas were foreigners in this country. 

At this time then the Aila race had dominated the whole of mid-North India with the 
exception of the Ayodhya kingdom, and had developed into seven kingdoms, those of 
Yayati’s five sons and the two earlier of Kanyakubja and Kaéi. Ithad subjugated MadhyadeSa 
and made it emphatically Aila. The other kingdoms, except that the Karusas, and apparently 
the Nabhagas had been subdued. The Saudyumna stock remaind unaffected. The Ayodhya 
realm prospered and one of its early kings named Sravasta is said to have founded the city 
Sravasti. No history book or tradition proves the Ailas coming to India from outside, they 
were the original inhabitants of India from the very inception. 

The traditional history of India, as we see, starts with the three stocks—(1) Aila, 

(2) Saudyumna, and (3) Manava or Minva, with their centres at Pratisthana, Gaya, Ayodhya, 
and Mithila. The other two stocks: retreated prior to the expansion of the Ailas and their 


6. See Vedic Index for names of rivers. 

7. Vedic Index , II, p. 295 s.v. Vitasta, note. | 

8. Va. XCIIH,88-90. Bd., TM; 129. 10515-16 : XII, 29.99; Mat, XXXVI.5.12. 
These suggest the following texts :— 
Abhisicya tatah pirum Svarajye sutam atmanah disidaksina-purasyam turvasum tunyaveSayat daksinaparato 
raja yadum jyestham nyaveSayat praticyam uttarasyam ca Druhyam c Anum ca tavubhau. 
Vis., 1V.10,16-18 is similar, but corrupts daksinaparato to daksinapathato. Hv. XXX. 1617-19 is similar, 
but misplaces Yadu in purvottarasyam, which is impossible because there lay the Ayodhya kingdom. Br. 
XI. 19-20 is somewhat alike, but misplaces Yadu in piirvasyam, which is impossible because K4si lay 
there. 
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offshoots who came to dominate, as we have seen, the whole of North India down to 
Vidarbha. Pargiter suggests the bold theory that the Ailas or Airas were the Aryans, the 
Sandyamanas the Munda race; and the Manavas, the Dravidians. The original abode of the 
Ailas was some middle Himalayan region, some northern country which the Puranas called, 
llavrata. Indian tradition knows nothing of any Aryan invasion of India from north-west and 
outside of India, nor of any advance of the Aryans from the west to the east. On the other hand, 
it speaks of an Aila outflow, the expansion of the Druhyus through the north-west into the 
countries beyond. Accordingly, Rgveda X.75 mentions rivers in their order from the East to 
the north-west, beginning with the Ganga, in accordance with the course of Aila expansion 
and its outflows beyond the north-west. Similarly, in the Rgvedic account of the battle of ten 
kings against Sudasa who was in Aila king of north Paficala, he is described as pushing his 
conquests westwards into the Punjab. This is also in keeping with the view that the bulk of 
the Rgveda was composed in the upper Ganga- Yamuna doab and plain. The Rgveda holds 
the Sarasvati especially sacred,? and also knows the Sarayu, the river of the North. 

This view seems to be further supported by the mention of the Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra, and Nasatyas in the Boghaz-Koi Inscription of c. 1400 B.C., proving that there was an 
outflow of people from India before the fifteenth century B.C., bringing her gods with them, 
and that Aryan origins and cultures in India were much earlier still. Pargiter goes further and 
works out a possibility for this Indian migration beyond the North-West. - 

It was the Druhyu expansion which is indicated fifty-five steps earlier than the Bharata 
battle in the genealogical table drawn up to illustrate the course of history from the Puranas. 
If twelve’® years are allowed for a step, the date of the Druhyu migration out of India would 
be (55 x 20) 1100 years previous to the Bharata battle of about 3100 B.C. Thusyit took place 
in the 42nd century B.C. so as to explain the possibility of Vedic Gods being known in 
Mesopotamia. | 

Druhyu was the son of Yayati and seventh in chronological order from Manu, and not 
fifty-five steps earlier than the Bharata War. Yayati gave Druhyu the western part of his 
kingdom, while dividing his kingdom among his five sons."" It may be recalled that the 
names of five sons of Yayati—Y adu, Turvasu, Anu, Druhyu and Puru—occur in the Rgveda 
as ancient tribes. The descendants of Druhyu spread out into the Paleceuae countries to the 
north-west of India. 

According to C.V. Vaidya,” the idea of Solar and Lunar races of Ksatriyas goes so far 
back as the Vedas themselves. Pargiter has devoted himself so zealously to the otherwise 


9. See also, Rv., 1.3.10-12, VI.61;VII.95. 
ambitame naditame devitame sarasvati /apragast4 ivasmasi praSastimamba naskrdhi //—II.41.16. 

10. But R.K. Mookerjee, on page 154 of the same source, assigns 33 years for a generation while calculating 
the date of Bharata War, on the very next page, he assigns 12 years, in contradiction to his own calculation 
for the Druhyus. 

11. Different Puranas give different locations of the territories assigned to each son. (The text collated by 
Pargiter, AIHT, p. 259, n. 7) 

12. C.V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Voli. IT, Poona, 1924, p. 260. 
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uninteresting study of the Puranas that he has been able to extract from them interesting 
information regarding the ancient history of India. His contention that the Puranic genealo- 
gies can afford material for constructing that history nobody can now deny and he has shown 
how that material can be so utilised. A few of his conclusions, however, will not be acceptable 
to many, especially his idea that the Solar dynasty of Indian Ksatriyas.was Dravidian or that 
the Lunar Ksatriyas had their original kingdom at Allahabad or Prayag.'? According to 
Vaidya’s view, Pargiter has attached too much weight to the Puranas and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to all. C.V. Vaidya bases his study 
particularly on Macdonell’s Vedic Index.’ 

The basic differences of opinion between Pargiter and Vaidya is that the former 
differentiates between the Ksatriya and Brahmana traditions and looks upon the Puranas as 
Ksatriya tradition and consequently as more reliable that he attaches so much more value to 
the Puranas than they deserve, whereas the latter considers the Brahmana tradition and the 
Ksatriya traditions of equal importance. Vaidya argues that the Brahmana and Ksatriyas 
were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, friends and even accomplices of one 
another. They came from the same race and even family as appears clear from the 
genealogies themselves.'* C.V. Vaidya is of the opinion that the Itihdsa-Puranas recorded 
Ksatriya tradition and Itihasa was the account of particular kings or events and Purana was 
genealogies. Genealogies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Cheldaea, or Palestine.’° 

It is conceded by the historians that two hordes of Aryans came to India, of course, from 
the north-west by different routes and at different times. This fact is disclosed both by 
ethnology and philology and is supported by tradition. It was perhaps Hoemle first to point 
this out and Grierson has accepted the theory from a consideration of the modem Sanskrit- 
bom vernaculars of India.!7 The following extract from the Census report of India’* is 
relevant in this connection: 7 


“These languages, according to Dr. Hoernle, were brought to India by two successive hordes of invaders. 
After the first horde had settled in the plains of northern india, a fresh horde came in and penetrated the 
original mass like a wedge, blotting out the language in the Centre and extending from Ambala in the north 
to beyond Jubbalpur in the south and from Kathiawar in tne south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western 
Hindi is the modem representative of the language of these people of the second invasion, while that of the 
earlier invaders covers Rajasthani, Punjabi, Western and Eastern Pahadi and Eastern Hindi.” 


Henry Risley took ethnological measurements at the time to the Census of 1901 and. 
found that the people of the Punjab and Rajasthan were undoubted Aryans with long heads 


13. Ibid. . 

14. Ibid. pp 260-61. 

i5. Ibid. 7 

16. Ibid., p.261. 

17. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 358. 

18. See, Census. Report of India, p. 325 (1921), quoted, Vaidya, II.268. 
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and: prominent noses. In Uttar Pradesh he found medium heads and tolerably prominent 
noses and he looked upon their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. The long- 
headed Aryans occupied Punjab and Rajasthan and extended as far east as Mithila and the 
broad-headed came in subsequently like.a wedge and mixed with the native Dravidians of 
Uttar Pradesh, now form the chief population of this vast tract. Vaidya regards these two 
Aryan hordes as the Solar and Lunar races of Ksatriyas from Mahabharata onwards. He 
supports his point by quoting a distinct reference from Mahabharata in a speech of Sri Krsna. 
This is what he says to .Yudhisthira in the Sabhaparvan when the latter proposes the 
performance of Rajastiya sacrifice, of the two races of Ksatriyas bom from the Sun and the 
Moon. There are at present in India 101 families and of these families, the Bhojas (Yadavas) 
of the Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle land. 


Following the foreign scholars, Vaidya"? also thinks that: 


“The second race of Ksatriyas, later on called the Lunar race, came through Kashmir and like a wedge shoved 
itself through the territory of the Sarasvati or Ambala downwards as far south as Kathiawar and Jubbalpore 
or even further south, covering many Bhoja kingdoms especi lally the Sauraseni, oa Magadha and 
Vaidarbha kingdoms and Yadava kingdom of Dvaraka.” 


The chief people of whom the Rgveda frequently speaks are, as is perhaps well known, | 
the Bharatas. These Bharatas were not the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, who 
is a well known king of the Lunar race. According to C.V.. Vaidya, the Lunar race which came 
later and mixed with the aboriginal population of the (now). Uttar Pradesh forms the people 
who at present speak Western Hindi. The Bhagavata  (XI1.2.15-17) says: 


priyavrato nama suto manoh svayambhuvasya yah / 
tasyagnidhrastato nabhirrsabhastatsutah smrtah // 
tamahurvasudevamSam moksadharmavivaksaya / 
avatimam sutaSatam tasyasid brahmaparagam // 
_tesam vai bharato jyestho narayanaparayanah / 
_vikhyatam varsametadyannamna bharatamuttamam // 


“(Priyavrata was ason of the first Manu called Svayambhuva. His son was Agnidhra and 
his son was Nabhi and his son was Rsabha who is believed to have been bom of the essence 
of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed in the Vedas. The eldest of them was 
Bharata after whom this land is called Bharatavarsa) 

In Skandha 5, Chapter 7, the same thing has already been stated: 


ajanabham namaitadvarsam bharatamiti yata arabhya vyapadi§yate 
This clearly shows that India is called Bharatavarsa from Bharata who was a great 
grandson of the first Manu. This tradition recorded in the Bhagavatais also found inthe Vayu 


19. Vaidya, op.cit., p. 267. 
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Purana where the line of Svayambhuva Manu is described in detail. Priyavrata divided the 
world of seven Dvipas among his seven sons. Agnidhra got Jambudvipa and divided it 
among his sons. Nabhi got a portion of it and his son Rsabha gave Bharata, his son, land to 
the south of the Himalayas. Says Vayu Purana, chap. 33: ° 


himadrerdaksinam varsam bharataya nyavedayat / 
tasmat tam bharatam varsam namna vidurbudhah // 52 


Thus the tradition of this country being called Bharatavarsa refers to Bharata, a descendant 
to the first Manu and not to Bharata, the son of Dusyanta. 

C.V. Vaidya” rejects the Puranic version and being influenced by the foreign authors, 
accepts the story of the ‘occupation of the region of the Sarasvati first by the Purus as if after 
their migration to India’. In support of his arguments, he quotes from the Rgveda (VII.96): 
ubhe yatte mahina §uSré andhasi adhiksayanti piravah, a hymn to Sarasvati, where they 
became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from beyond 
the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps from about the Manasa lake and not by the 
usual pass in the north-west, viz., the Khyber. Here the Lunar race evolved its civilization. 
Here came to be the most sacred land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here was the 
language most pure. For it appears even from the Brahmanas that the speech of the Uttara 
Kurus and the Kuru Paficala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See, Vedic 
Index, under Kuru). Grierson remarks that even now in language about Gilgit and Chitral: 
““Words are still in every day use which are almost identical with the forms they assumed in 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in the plains of India’”.?! The 
evidence of Rgveda, the Brahmanas and the actual present state of Himalayan languages. 
lead one to believe that the Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the region about the Sarasvati or modern Sirhind through Himalayan passes and thence 
spread elsewhere. His description relates to a very late stage. May be some Aryans were 
retuming from their colonies of Central Asia, to which place they had migrated from India 
earlier, due to loss of sovereignty, debacle in some war or some calamity which they could 
have faced. To quote one, such situation cropped up in c.15thcentury B.C. when the Yadavas 
had to migrate from their colonies in Central Asia. Secondly, language of north-west only 
proves the dominance of Ailas in these regions, and not their migration, as assumed by 
Pargiter, Macdonell or Grierson. Sanskrit was the language used in these countries as a 
-common and link language. Hence nothing strange if the same words used in Vedic hymns 
and north-west. 

Referring to hymn I, 108 in Rgveda, C.V. Vaidya writes: 
“This is addressed to the two gods, Indra and Agni, and says in verse 8 ,‘Oh Indra and Agni, even if you be 


among the Yadus and the Turvagas, the Druhyus, the Anus and the Purus, you come here and drink the Soma 
juice prepared for you’.”” 


20. History of Medieval Hindu India, Delhi (Reprint), 1985, Vol. II, p. 280. 
21. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, p..356. 
22. Yadindragni Yadusu Turvagesu Yaddruhyusvanusu, Piirusu sthah. 
- Atah pari Vrsanava hi Yatamatha Somasya pibatam Sutasya. Rg. I., 108. 8. 
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Now this verse used the words in the plural and shows that the Yadus, Turvagas; . 
Druhyus, Anus and Purus had become people. Secondly, they are also allied people and 
among themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. Thirdly, they were 
Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the other Vedic Aryans, viz. Indra and Agni. Thus 
all the chief points in connection with the Lunar Ksatriyas are apparent in this one verse of 
the Rgveda. It also proves their presence in the north and north-west India, as important 
people. The original home of the Yadus was central and south India from where they 

expanded. 

The first king of the Bharatas with whom the Yadus and the nine allied races fought was 
Divodasa who was great and famous among the Vedic rsis as a generous donor. His favourite 
appellation in the Rgveda is Atithigva or one to whom atithis or guests go. The first hymn 
to be noticed on this point is RgvedaIX.61.2: “Indra broke the castles and towns of Sambara 
for the sake of Divodisa and then smote Yadu and Turva$a.’2? Here is a reference to the aid 
of Indra given to Divodasa to conquer his aboriginal enemy Sambara and then his Aryan 
enemies Turva$a and Yadu. There is another reference to fight between Aryan Bharata kings 
with Yadu and Turva§a about the river Sarayui in which the Bharata kings are said to have 
been killed, a hymn already noticed.” 

This clearly proves the presence and inhabitations of Yadus on the banks of river Sarayi. 
But the most important fight between the Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fight called 
(Da$arajfia) or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns composed by VaSistha 
and given in his Mandala, viz. the seventh. It was fought between Sudasa, the Bharata king, 
assisted by his Purohita VaSistha and five aboriginal kings and the five Aryan people, Yadu, 
Turvasa, Anu, Druhyu and Puru. It was fought on the banks of Parusni or the modern Ravi 
of the Punjab. The first hymn to be noticed is VII. 18. Vaidya is of the opinion that the Vedic 
hymns are, of course, always composed in praise of certain deities and cannot ordinarily be 
expected to contain historical information. But at the same time, he remarks, even the Vedic 
rsis in their hymns to their gods could not avoid mentioning prominent past or contempora- 
neous events and hence it is that we are enabled to glean some historical information about 
these hoary times in the past. The hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears Certain to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten kings leagued against him on the 
banks of the Parusni. 

Six thousand Anus and Druhyus who were taking cattle, says the hymn, slept on the 
battlefield. This is what can be gathered about this from this important hymn. The Aryan 
kings, of course, are the TurvaSa, Yadu, Anu, Druhyu and Piru. Yadu is not specially 
mentioned but he must be taken to be included in Turva§Sa. The aboriginal tribes mentioned 
are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, Visanins and Sivas. A great deal of conjectural 


23. Purah sadya itthadhiye Divodasaya Sambaram. Adha tyam Turvasam Yadum. Rg. IX,61. 2. 


24. Uta tya Turvasayadii asnatara Sacipatih. indro vidvam ap4rayat. uta tya sadya 4 arya, sarayorindra Paratah. 
Ama citrarathavvadhih. Rg. IV, 30, 17-18. 
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information can be derived from these names, for instance, the Pakhtas are some modem 
Afghan tribes among whom the name Pashtu is still pronounced according to Grierson as 
Pakhta, or that the Visanins might be some aboriginal people who tied to their heads pairs 
of horns like some moder rude races of America. But there were Aryans and non-Aryan 
kings leagued against Sudasa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what is expressly 
mentioned in another hymn. It is hymn VII. 83 by VaSistha, also wherein he says that the gods 
Indra and Varuna assisted king Sudasa when he was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies. 
(Dasa ca vrtra hatamaryani ca sudasamindravarunavasivatama). “You smote and slew his 
Dasa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudasa with favour.” In Amold’s translation there is 
further clear reference in the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasa (yatra 
rajabhirdaSabhimibhadhitam prasudasamavantam trtsubhi saha). ““You protected Sudasa 
with the Trtsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings”, five Aryans and five non-Aryans. 
It seems to be a great effort by all new Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress 
the first settled Aryans, viz., the Bharatas. But in this, they failed and Sudasa with VaSistha’s — 
help prevailed. 

In verse 8, there is a mention of the Atithigva (i.e., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake 
Indra killed Yadus and TurvaSas (ni turvavasam ni yadvam Sisihyatithigvaya Samsyam 
krsyan). Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by some Vaésistha, the 
Purus had become settled and popular while the Yadus and TurvaSas were still considered. 
the enemies of the Aryans. This is a wrong inference drawn by C.V. Vaidya. In many hymns 
the blessings of Vedic deities are invoked on even Yadus and TurvaSas. These hymns are 
principally to be found in Mandala VIII, which consists of hymns chiefly composed by the 
descendants of Kanva. They are (as shownin the Vedic Index) 4, 7,9, 10 and 45 of this eighth, 
- Mandala. Hymn 4 is by Devatithi Kanva and mentions the Kanvas often and also Turvasa | 
and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have taken 6,000 cows from a Turvaga king; Hymn 7 is by 
Punarvatsa Kanva and praises the favour of Marutts shown to Yadu, TurvaSa and Kanva 
(yenava turvaSam yadum yena kanvam dhanasprtam raye sutasya dhimahi). In hymn 9 
SaSakama K4nva invokes the favour of the A$vins on Yadu and Turvaga and Kanva (hame 
somasoadhi turvaSa yadavim kanvesu vamatha). 

~ Hymn 10 is by Pragatha Kanva to the A$vins whose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhyu, 
Yadu and Turvaga in different directions (see verse 5). Lastly, in hymn 45, Tri$oka Kanva, 
the Rsi praises Indra and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them to Yadu 
and Turva§a (satyam tatturvaSe yadau vidano anhavay yam— 27). All these different notices 
of Yadu and Turvaga and even of Anu and Druhyu are favourable and found inhymns by rsis 
of the Kanva family. The natural inference from this is that they had established themselves 
by this time and that their rsis were the Kanvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A 
remarkable confirmation of this fact is found in the Puranas and also Brahamana tradition 
in that the Purohita of Dausyanti Bharata was Kanva and Dusyanta got Sakuntala from 
Kanva’s arama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to believe that the Purohitas of 
the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus and Turvasas were Kanva and his descendants. The 
same idea is expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala. Hymn I. 36 is by Ghaura 
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Rsi and is in praise of Agni. In this hymn Kanva is frequently mentioned and along with him 
Turvasas and Yadu (see verses 17 and 18). 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-Turva$as favourably are Rgveda I. 54 
by Savya Angirasa to Indra (verse 6)* and I.108, already noticed by Kutsa Angirasa in which 
all the five Yadu, TurvaSa, Anu, Druhyu and Piiru are mentioned together. | 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu-TurvaSas are—I. 174 by Agastya to Indra; 
IV.30 by Vamdeva (about Saraytl); V.31 by Avasyu Atreya; VI.45 by Samyu Barhaspatya 
X.49 by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusa is also mentioned (see verse 8).”’ The first of these 
hymns must be specially noticed as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Amold.”* If this line means that Indra should take Yadus 
and Turvasas safely over the sea, Yadu and Turva$Sas must be taken to have crossed it like 
Bhujyu, the favourite seafaring king of the Rgveda whom the ASvins are said to have safely 
brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus and Turva§$as progressed as far as the 
sea in the days of the Rgvedic rsis? Some Aryans had undoubtedly donc so, as for instance, 
the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far 
in those days. The word samudrain the hymn has, however, been taken to mean the sky where 
the heavenly waters burst. In V.35, Indra is also said to have skilled the flooded waters of the 
Sudugha for Yadu and Turva§a, who were beyond the waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus 
and Turva§as across rivers and even up to the sea may be taken to be indicated in these hymns. 

C.V. Vaidya is of the view, on the authority of Vedic Index, that the Yadus are not 
mentioned in the Yajus and Saman, nor are they apparently mentioned in any of the several 
Brahmanas. After their defeat in the Punjab, they might have moved south, south-east and 
south-west in which regions they are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first ‘Aryans’ had only occupied Punjab and the 
region eastward along the Himalayas. The Yadus, wrongly concludes Vaidya, do not appear 
to have founded kingdom of their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by Yayati. They lived under the Bhojas in Saurasena about Mathura. This Mathura, 
according to Epic tradition, originally belonged to the Raksasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama’s brother, and after the decline of 
his descendants it was taken possession of by the Bhojas and Yadavas. Pargiter thinks that 
Madhu was not a Raksasa but was actually the Yadava’s chief; Madhu from whom his 
descendants were called Madhavas. Vaidya seems quite ignorant of the genealogy of the 
Yadavas, hence his findings are incorrect. | 

He thinks that the only indirect reference to the Yadavas in the Brahmanasis that to Krsna 
Devakiputra in the Chandogya Upanisad who learned Vedantic doctrines from Ghora 


25. agnimrvavre siiviryamagnih kanvaya sacebhagam, agni pravanmiyota methyatithimagnih sata upastutam, 
_ agnina turvasam Yadum pravata ugro avam havamahe. Rv., 1.36.17-18. 
26. Tvamiya naryam turvasam yadum tvam turviti yayyam Satakrato R V., 1.54.6: 
27. Aham saptaha nahuso nahustarah prasravayam Savasa turvasam yadum. . 
28. The verse is : (vam dhunirindra dhunimartareenareyah sira na §ravantih. pra yatsamudramati Sara parsi 
paraya turvasam yadu sivste. 
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Angirasa. He is sadly mistaken that were it not for Krsna, the Yadavas would have been 
entirely forgotten in the latter Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was who raised 
them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadgita and by his prominent part in the Mahabharata 
fight which probably, falls in time between the final compilation of the Rgveda and the 
composition of the Brahmanas. Definitely Krsna has a unique place in the Yadava history, 
but it is not correct to say that but for Sri Krsna, Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
even in the epics. | | 

The identification of the Lunar race Ksatriyas, particularly the Yadus, in the Vedas is not 
a matter of any difficulty. They are, so frequently mentioned in the Rgveda. The Yadus 
became famous and were the progenitors of the Yadavas. Pururavas, Ayu, Nahusa and 
Yayati are all mentioned in the Rgveda and form, so to speak, the starting line of the Lunar 
race. There is, of course, no express mention in the Rgveda of this connection between Yayati 
and the five people—Y adu and others; but some such connection may be inferred from hymn 
1.31 where Yayati is mentioned. This hymn is composed by Hiranyasttipa Angirasa and the 
Angirasas are connected with these five people. Moreover, the fourth verse in the hymn may 
almost be taken to contain the confirmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Puranas, 
as it shows that (besides the Rsi Angirasa, Agni was revealed, originally to two persons, 
Manu and Puriiravas) (tvamagne manave dyamavaSayah piruravase sukrte) followed by 
verse— manusvadagne angirasvadangiro yayativatsadne purvavacchuce in which Yayati is 
plainly substituted for Pururavas as his representative, thus the Purana tradition supported 
by these references in the Rgved2 cannot be fairly ignored. Therefore the Lunar race kings 
from Pururavas down to Ajamidha are mentioned in the Rgveda, and from Bharata to Kuru 
and Janamejya even in the Brahmanas. In short, Lunar race Ksatriyas are undoubtedly a 
Vedic people identifiable with Pururavas and his descendants, Yadu, Turvasa and others. 

C.V. Vaidya raised an important question, and answers himself; if the Solar and Lunar 
origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned in the Vedic literature, how did the idea 
arise in the Epic days ? The idea of descent of all races from one ancestor is not a fancy of 
the ‘Indo-Aryans’ only but of many people, and the birth of heroes or great men from gods 
is also a myth which many people have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in ancient times 
make their heroes and sons of gods, but even in later history we find the Mexican Aztecs 
looking upon the Spaniards as the children of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that certain races 
were born from the Sun and the Moon was not an unnatural one with the Epic and Purana 
writers. But some reasons must have influenced the selection of these gods as the ancestor 
of the two races of Ksatriyas and we may try to see what this reason may have been. Manu 
is, even in the Rgveda, the son of Vivasvat or the Sun. It is not an idea of the ‘Later Indo- 
Aryans’ but even of the Vedic rsis; and the word Bharata, which was the origin of the name 
of the ancient Rgvedic people, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun. The idea, 
therefore, that the first race of Ksatriyas was descended from the Sun, was inherited by the 
Epic writers from the Rgveda itself. The birth of the other race of Ksatriyas from the Moon 
was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hence they must have been looked upon as 
descendants of the Moon. Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon, for Soma is the lord of the north. The first race of Ksatriyas, 
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being in Epic days in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants of the Sun. Lastly, 
it is possible to explain this idea of a difference between these races in their observance of 
the year which is plainly discernible in the story of Mahabharata fight. The Pandavas had to 
pass twelve years of exile and one year of incognito according to the covenant at their 
gambling game. Now the Kurus argued, when the Pandavas appeared in Virata’s fight that 
they were discovered before their time, but the Pandavas replied that they had kept their word 
truly and fully. Bhisma decided the point in favour of the Pandavas and held that they had 
kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 days. This decision would undoubtedly be strange 
if the Pandavas observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. This decision 
clearly proves that the Pandavas generally followed the Lunar year like the Muhomedans of 
the present day. In the Taittintya Samhita we have clear references to different years observed 
by the Aryans, viz., the civil year of 360 days, the Solar year of 365 days and the Lunar year 
of 354 days. 

This is mere conjecturing by Vaidya to prove his point. It may be possible that the. 
meanings of Candra and Vivasat were, later on, taken to be Soma or Lunar and ‘Surya’ or 
Sun. It may also be possible that these might had been the insignia of these two races. C.V. 
Vaidya is not correct when he says that these were two groups of ‘Indo-Aryans’ who came 
to India from outside. In fact, he is not explaining the origin of these two races, he is 
describing the history of the war of ten kings which was of a very late stage in comparison 
to the origin of these two races. 

According to traditions, royal power first developed mainly in the Gangetic plain, in the 
towns Ayodhya, Mithila, Pratisthana and Gaya, with an off-lying branch at KuSasthali on the 
western sea-coast; and apparently two others on the rivers Narbada and Tapti. The last two 
centres belonged to the Yddavas. These traditions deal only with the ruling classes, the kings, 
chiefs and Ksatriyas; and not with Brahmanas, nor the people generally. It is nowhere 
declared that Brahmanas, VaiSyas and Siidras generally were Manu’s offspring. There are, 
however, abundant indications that India contained many folk of rude culture or aboriginal 
stocks, such as Nisadas, Dasas and Pulindas. Powerful races of hostile character are often 
mentioned such as Danavas, Daityas, Raksasas, Nagas and Dasyus. Some of these were. 
partially civilized, while others rude and savage and were sometimes cannibals. Those races 
were reduced to subjection and their barbarous practices were repressed, and they came 
under the influence of Aryan civilization; those names became opprobrious until at length 
they ceased to possess any ethnological force and turned into purely evil appellations just like 
the word asura, and all became synonymous with the meaning ‘demon’. This process has 
gone on continuously, Thus, Pisaca was originally the name of a tribe and ultimately tumed 
to mean an impish goblin.” | 

By far the greater part of ancient historical tradition deals with the doings of the Aila 
stock, its growth and expansion. Quite different were the fortunes of the Manava stock. It 
occupied the greatest part of India originally, but steadily lost ground before the Ailas. At 
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two epochs it is said to have risen in the Ayodhya realm to paramount dominion—first in 
Mandhatr’s conquests, and again when Sagara overthrew the Haihayas and foreign tribes, 
but the supremacy was shortlived and the Ailas renewed their progress. After Sagara’s time 
the three Manava kingdoms of Ayodhya, Vaideha and VaiSali played almost entirely a 
conservative part, influencing little the political development ofIndia which thence forward 
was worked out by the two Aila branches—the Pauravas and Yadavas.” 

The people who first used the Vedas as their sacred text, who first spoke the Sanskrit 
language and worshipped a particular group of deities led by Indra, called themselves Arya. 
The term persists throughout later Sanskrit and its derivative languages, ultimately to 
become just a respectable salutation. In between, Arya passed through the meanings ‘noble’, 
‘wellborn’, ‘free’. Western scholars from the nineteenth century onward used the word 
‘Aryan’ to denote a considerable group of closely related languages—Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
the Teutonic, Slav and Romance types. An Aryan Race was considered for some time as 
ridiculous a concept as a Brachyacephalic grammar. This conclusion may still be retained 
not because there were no Aryan people in antiquity but because the whole concept of race 
as based upon skeletal measurements— hair-colour, skin pigmentation, colour of eyes—is 
now regarded as of doubtful genetic validity. Nevertheless, it was found that in antiquity 
certain tribes outside India did claim to be Aryans.*! Recent anthropological discoveries 
have proved that the notions which are known as the Aryan races in Europe and in Asia, viz. 
the Teutons, Celts, Slavs, Italics, Hellenes, Persians, Hindus, etc. are not all actually 
descended from the same stock although they speak languages derived from the same ancient 
tongue, of which the Sanskrit language is the oldest and nearest specimen.” It was due to 
main reason that upto Central Asia, Sanskrit speaking people dominated and had their 
cultural sway. : 

Criticising the view of H.R. Hall that the Sumerians might have developed their culture 
on the Indus, A.B. Keith commented: 


If the Sumerians were originally Dravidians, and attained a high civilization in the Indus Valley, it is 
remarkable that no trace of this high civilization is found in India which, as far as we know, first attained the 
art of writing from Semites not before 800 B.C., and which commenced building in stone and town-dwelling 
long after the age of the Rgveda.* 


With neat irony, the archaeological discovery in the Indus Valley of very imposing urban 
ruins—in brick, not stone—resembling the Sumerian was announced at just the time that the 
heedless text-critic wrote his lines. 

The main discovery was of two cities remarkably similar in ground plan, layout, extent 
and architecture though nearly four hundred miles apart as the crow flees. These cities were 


30. AIHT, pp. 292-93. : 
31. D.D. Kosambi, op. cit, p. 80. 
32. R.C. Dutta, Ancient India, Delhi, 1980, p. 2 (fn). 


33. A.B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda (Harvard Oriental Series 31-32), Cambridge, Mass, 1925, 
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Mohenjodaro, seven miles from Dokri, in the Larkana district of Sind, and Harappa.** (The 
scholars coined anew term for this : The Harappan civilization, and dated it pre-Aryan). Not 
only that, they blamed the so-called Aryan invaders not only to devastate the cities but also 
to destroy that great civilization. But the hollowness of these researches have duly been 
exposed by the new research finds, particularly by Russian scholars, that the cause of the 
destruction or decay of the so-called Harappan civilization was not the invading Aryans but — 
the nature itself. Either of area had been inundated by the floods or rains which compelled 
the people to desert their hearths and homes. The later researches and excavations have 
revealed that this so called Harappan civilization was not confined only to Sind or the western 
part of India, but its remains in large numbers were found in Haryana, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. It undoubtedly proves that it was not Harappan civilization, but 
Indian civilization. This whole belt was dominantly occupied by the Yadavas (Abhiras) 
before the great battle and for many centuries after that event. Rajbali Pandey, the eminent 
Indologist, is of the opinion that this was a Yadava civilization which has wrongly been 
termed as Harappan or Dravidian. 

Even it is mere conjecturing by R.G. Bhandarkar refuting Arunnhofer that composition 
of Vedic hymns are “the work of poets of north Iran from Caspian Sea to the Punjab’, and 
replaces north Mesopotamia instead of north Iran. He further observes: “If my derivation 
of the word Asura from the name of the inhabitants of Assyria is correct, the Aryans must 
have lived in their neighbourhood for a very long period, since the whole literature from the 
latest portion of the Sambhitas and the subsequent literature is full of Asuras and incidents 
connected with them, showing that they had made a strong, indelible impression on the mind 
of the Aryans.’”>: | 

R.G. Bhandarkar is puzzled about the treaty inscription of 15th century B.C. between the 
king of the Hittites and the king of Mitani, and conjectured that the Vedic Aryans lived near 
Assyria and then migrated to India and not vice versa. He is fallaciously influenced by the 
westem scholars to believe that the original abode of the Aryans was Central Asia and not 
India. According to the latter, the Aryans came to India not before 15th century B.C. He 
himself?* questions this hypothesis and himself answers it: | 


“If they took about 500 years to reach the latter country (India) and began their Vedic culture, i.e., the 
composition of the hymns and the systematising of the sacrificial worship, after that period, the time that 
elapsed between this event (signing the treaty) and the rise of the Buddhism in the 6th century B.C. is too 
short for the enumerable incidents that marked the progress of the Indians from Vedic stage to the Buddhistic 
stage.” 


34. There are numerous research work for detailed studies on these cities of Indus Valley. V. Gorden Childe: 
New Light on the most Ancient East, London, 1935, 2nd edt., 1952; R.E.M. Wheeler gives an excellent 
discussion in his prologue volume to the Cambridge history : The Indus Civilization in ancient India, 3, 
(1947), p. 8166. J. Marshall : Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Culture, 2 Vo)., London, 1931, E.J.H. Mackay: 
Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 2 Vol. (Delhi), 1936. For Harappa, see M.S. Vats: Excavations at 
Harappa, Delhi, 1940. S. Piggot: Prehistoric India, London, 1950; etc. 
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In order to resolve the difficulty, he himself pushes back the origin to about 2500 B.C. 
He further remarks: 


“The question remains whether the Indian Aryans settled in the Punjab before the date of the inscription or 
afterwards. The Aryans appear in India as divided into a number of tribes. Some tribes may have migrated 
before the 15th century B.C., but those who lived in the neighbourhood of Assyria must have gone 
afterwards. But that they did go is unquestionable.””” 


- As seen earlier, Aryans migrated from India. It might have been possible that due to some 
strong factors these migrated people had to retrieve back to India, their original abode as it 
happened at the time of partition of India in 1947 or Indians returning to India from African 
countries during fifties of this century. There had repeatedly been. such occurrences in the 
history of mankind in the hoary past also. The Hindus migrating from Pakistan are also called 
‘Pakistanis’. Are they not Hindus? Or, any ceremony is essential to admit them into the 
Hindu fold? Due to historical reason people became ‘refugees’, ‘Pakistanis’ etc. in theirown 
country and had to flee to an ‘alien’ land leaving their hearths and homes. 

Does not this prove the ‘migration’ theory of Aryans? Did not the British ‘returned’ 
(migrated?) to their motherland after ruling over a vast empire in the different parts of the 
world? Does this prove that British people ‘migrated’ from outside Britain in the 20th century 
A.D.? Much before Bharata War, a great number of the Yadavas went to different parts of 
the world to spread and preach their culture, ideology, religion; to trade, colonise and rule. 
When the circle is complete, situations become quite reverse: masters become slaves, and 
vice versa. Nobody can change the course of history. 

To what extent R.G. Bhandarkar was influenced by the European and American 
scholars, can be understood from the following passage: 


‘“‘We must discard certain supposition which, as natives of this country, have taken a firm possession of our 
minds. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata should not be regarded as books of sober and authentic history. 
Vyasa should not be believed as the author of all the Puranas in face of the facts their contents are not only 
inconsistent with each other, but positively betray, hostility towards the views and creeds of each other. Nor 
should all the Puranas be regarded as ancient because they pretend to be so. Some of these are very modern 
I would recommend you, for the pracnes understanding of the method, to read carefully the works of 
ee and American scholars.” : 


It is solid proof of the way of thinking of such a great scholar! 

“It is’, according to Rapson, ° ‘indeed probable that all the facts of this mi gration, so far 
as we know them, can be explained without postulating an earlier beginning for the 
migrations than 2500 B.C.’28 “It is, however, certain that the Rgveda offers no assistance 
in determining the mode in which the Vedic Indians entered India.”*? Rapson could not think 
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even that any civilization could be so old. For him the earliest of these genealogies, like the 
most ancient chronicles of other people, were legendary. Winternitz writes: 


“The only serious objection against dating the earliest Vedic hymns so far back as 2000 or 2500 BC is the 
close relationship between the language of the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions and the Avesta. The date 
of the Avesta is itself not quite certain. But the inscriptions of the Persian kings are dated and are not older 
than 6th century BC. Now the two languages, Old Persian and Old High Indian are so closely related that 
it is not difficult to translate the old Persian inscriptions pene into the language of the Veda.” 


This is a mere seculation and the author is groping in the dark. The linguistic evidence 
ae that old Persian got its origin from Sanskrit and not vice versa.** 

The Aryans were autochthonous to the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu; or at any rate, had been 
living: in the country from time immemorial and had advanced to a high state of culture from 
the stage of nomadic hunters living by the chase, before the Rgvedichymns were composed. 
Their immigration, therefore, from Central Asia, northem Europe, or the Arctic region 
becomes very improbable. The Dasas and Dasyus were either the Aryan nomads in a savage 
condition, or Aryan dissenters from the orthodox Vedic faith. There was absolutely no room 
in-ancient Sapta-Sindhu for the Kolarians and the Dravidians. Their original home in Central 
Asia is also a myth. 

Abinas Chandra has thoroughly examined the hypothesis of the Central Asiatic home of 
the Aryans, and found it to be untenable.*? In Rgvedic times there was a large Asiatic 
' Mediterranean, extending from below ancient Bactriana to the heart of Siberia on the one 
hand and from the confines of Mongolia to the Black Sea.on the other, covering an immense 
area. This sea disappeared only in early historic times by the opening of the Bosphorus in 
consequence of volcanic action which caused a large portion of its waters to be drained off 
into the European Mediterranean, thereby leaving its shallow parts dry, which have since 
been converted into steppes and its deeper parts as isolated lakes, viz., the Black Sea, the 
Caspean Sea, the Sea of Aral and the Lake Balkash. There was also another large Asiatic 
Mediterranean to the east of Turkestan, which was dried up in comparatively recent times, 
and of which the Lake Labnor is the remnant. The existence of these seas at a time when the 
‘Rgvedic hymns were composed in the Punjab precluded the possibility of Central Asia 
having ever been the cradle of the Aryans before their alleged immigrations to the south and 
the west. Such portions of it, as they were habitable, were occupied by the Turanian or 
- Mongolian nomadic savages leaving no room for the growth and expansion of the large 
yee tribes. 

The original cradle of the Aryans was, therefore, Sapta-Sindhu which included the 
beautiful Valley of Kashmir on the north, and Gandhara on the west. Its southern boundary 
was the Rajputana sea; and the eastern boundary, the eastern sea covering the Gangetic doab. 
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It was completely cut off from southern India by sea, but it was connected by land with 
western Asia in the direction of Gandhara and Kabulistan, through which waves after waves 
of Aryan immigration advanced to the west, and the Europe across the province of Pontus 
(Sans. pantha, highway) and over the isthmus of Bosphorus from early neolithic times, the 
earliest Aryan tribes that had left Sapta-Sindhu having been pushed farthest into Europe by 
those that followed them at long intervals, and in different stages of civilisation. 

R. Siddhantashastree“ puts forward the following arguments against the theory of 
Aryan migration from outside to India: 

If the forefathers of the Aryans had really come from a foreign land some reference to 
this must surely be found in our ancient texts, especially in the Puranas which existed in the 
Upanisadic period if not earlier. In each of the Puranas as well as in the epics there is a detailed 
account of the remotest history starting with the creation of this universe and describing the 
origin and development not only of human beings but also of reptiles, beasts, birds and 
others. 

The names and achievements of the heroes, who at the head of their huge army and 
dignified navy marched in different directions and sailed across the seas subjugating the 
rulers of different foreign countries compelling them to pay tribute, are recorded in the 
Puranas; but nowhere we find even a single reference to the Aryans immigrating to India 
from other countries. On the contrary there are references to the emigration on the Indian 
Aryans sometimes with the ambition of ruling over foreign lands or for trading purposes, 
whereas on certain occasions for protecting their lives from the wrath of the victorious 
enemies. It is, therefore, certain that the ancestors of the Aryans were the aborigines of India, 
and that from this land some of them migrated to other countries on different occasions. 

The so-called settlement of the incoming Aryans in the valley of the five tributaries of 
the Indus is belied by various evidences. The valley of the five rivers mentioned above having 
been inhabited by an aboriginal tribe of the non-Aryan people, had been held as an unholy 
region since time immemorial. This is evident from different verses of the Karnaparvan 
(XLIV.9) of the Mahabharata.* Panini, the ancient grammarian also framed rules 
‘Vahikagramebhyasca’ (IV. 2.117), etc. for showing difference of a Vahika village from that 
inhabited by the Aryans, testifying to the popularity of this term even in his times. Kfitydiyana 
has framed rules for showing the formation of the very term ‘vahika’. | | 

The valley of the five tributaries of the Indus had always been held as an unholy) region, 
because of its occupation by a non-Aryan tribe antagonistic to the civilized Aryans until the 
time of Sambarana, the king of Hastinapura belonging to the Lunar dynasty. He was the first 
Aryan to settle in the valley after deriving away the aboriginal non-Aryans to a considerable 
distance. He did this for protecting his own self, his wives and children as well as his army 
then defeated and chased by the king of Paficala and his allies.“ This Sambarana was the son 
and successor of Rksa, and either the father or a remote predecessor of Kuru. He undoubtedly 
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settled in this valley in the remote past, but he and his men came here from Hastinapura and 
not from any foreign country, having either friendly or unfriendly relations with the other 
Aryan kings reigning in Paficala, Matsya, Siirasena, Brahmavartta, Madhyadesa and some 
other countries within the Indian subcontinent. 

We leam from the most reliable authorities on ancient India that long before the 
composition of the Vedic texts, the Indian Aryans made their world conquests on different 
occasions and that they had traversed the entire subcontinent of India establishing their strict 
rule on every part of it. 

Manu, the founder of the Solar dynasty who rei — from Ayodhya have been referred 
to in every Veda on innumerable occasions. Many of his remote descendants also have been. 
mentioned in different parts of the Rgveda itself. Purukutsa, who according to Visnu, Vayu, 
Matsya and Bhagavata lived at least 20 generations after Manu in the same line and reigned 
from the same throne, is mentioned in VII.19.3 and VIII.19.36, and his son Trasadasyu in 
IV.42.8, VIII.19.36 and some other verses of the Rgveda. Sudasa, who even according to the 
Visnupurana list is 50th in descent from Manu has been praised in the same Veda, in hymn 
19 of the VII Mandala and is also mentioned in verses V.33.4, VII.19.3 and others. Prthu, 
another remote descendant of Manu who also reigned from the same throne is mentioned in 
verse VIII.9.10, etc. Srfijaya who reigned from ViSala (VaiSali of the later days) situated in 
Magadha in IV.15.4, VI. 27.7, etc. Somaka, the son of Sahadeva, descendant of Srfijaya, in 
IV.15.7-10 and Prosteka, another descendant of the same king, in 1 VI. 47.20-25 and some 
other verses. 

Soma, the founder of the Lunar dynasty who rose in power during the weakness of 
Manu’s successors long after the latter’s death, conquered the entire subcontinent of India 
and performed a RAjasiiya sacrifice for the first time.*” Several remote descendents of this 
Soma are mentioned ou verses of the Rgveda, a few instances of which are given 
below: 

Bharata and Divodasa (VI.16.4-5); descendants of Bharata and Puri (VII. 8.4); Yayati 
(1.31.17, X.6.31); Yadu, Turvasa, Druhyu, Puru and Anu (I. 108.8); Ayus (1.53.10, 1.14.7); 
(VIII. 53.2); Rk§a (VIII. 68.15); Arkasa (Sambarana VIII.68.16); Kafiva(I.36.8-19, XXXIX.5, 
7-9, XLVIILS, CXII. CXVIIL7, etc). These and other evidences prove beyond doubt that long 
before the composition of Rgveda, the whole of Indian subcontinent was occupied by the 
Aryans. 

_ Pracinvat, the son and successor of Janamejaya I and a grandson of Purl belonging to 
the Lunar dynasty, who according to the Visnu, Matsya and Bhagavata was 9th in descent 
from Candra (Soma), the founder of the family, undoubtedly flourished long before the | 
composition of Rgvedic hymns. This king marched with a powerful army from his capital, 
later called Hastinapura, towards the east. He did not stop until the eastern-most point of the 
earth was captured. In the language of Harivam§a ** 
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pracinvamstu sutastarya mo pracimaj jayaddigam if 


The same information is recorded in the Matsyapurana (XLIX.1), Mahabharata (Poona, 
1.90.12) and some other books of great antiquity. The Mahabhd@rata which reads Pracitvata 
for Pracinvat tells us in clearer language that, the king, the able grandson of Pury, and son 
and successor of Janamejaya I conquered all the eastern countries by his military might 
reaching upto the point from which the sun rises. 

Mandhatr, the father of the aforesaid Purukutsa, who is mentioned in verses 
(1.112.13, VIII.39.8, XL.12, X.2.2; etc.) of the Rgveda married Vindumati, daughter of king 
SaS$abindu of the Yadava dynasty who reigned from his capital Vi$ala already mentioned. 
Puranas tell us in very clear language that Mandhatr conquered the whole world establishing 
his supremacy from the eastern-most point at which the sun rises, to the westem-most where 
it sets: yavat sirya udeti ca yiivacca pratitisthati sarvantad .yaubana$varya mandhatur 
ksetramucyate ? 

Pururavas, often mentioned in the Rgveda, reigned from his-capital at Pratistanapura. 
Situated in the vicinity of Prayaga, present Allahabad (rajyam sa karayamasa 
prayagaprthivipatih, uttare jahnavitire pratisthane mahayasah). 

As regards the Aryan occupation of southern India, we find numerable evidences to 
show that long before the composition of the nas the whole of southem India was under 
the Aryan rule. 

It is surprising that in the presence of so many evidences we are wrongly teaching our 
students that the ancestors of the Aryans came from a foreign country and they reached the 


eastern and southern India long after the composition of the Rgveda. Can there be anything 
more unfortunate than this? 


CHAPTER FIVE 


YADAVAS IN VEDIC AND POST-VEDIC AGE 


The DaSarajfia or the battle of the ten kings is an important historical event alluded to in 
various hymns of the Rgveda. Sudasa was a Bharata king of the Tritsu family which was 
settled in the country which later Came to be known as Brahmavarta. At first Vi$vamitra, a 
scion of the KuSika family of the Bharatas, was the priest of Sudasa, and led him to victorious 
campaigns on the Vipasa and Satudri. Vi$vamitra, however, was dismissed later by Sudasa, 
who appointed VaSistha as his priest. Thereupon a long and bitter rivalry ensued between the 
two priests, and in revenge ViSvamitra led a tribal confederacy of the kings against the 
Bharatas; the federation consisting of the five well-known tribes—Yadu, Turvsa, Anu, 
Druhyu, Puru along with five of little note, viz., Alina, Paktha, Bhalanas, Siva and ViS&nin. 
In the bloody and decisive struggle on the Parusni, the Bharatas emerged victorious utterly 
routing the confederacy, of whom the Anu and Druhyu kings were drowned, and Purukutsa 
of the Purus met with death. The Yadu tribe was having its prominence, territory and rule in 
the Panjab and Sindh areas. They were a part of the greater Yadava tribe or community 
present in and outside India. There was another battle that Sudasa had to fight in which the 
three non-Aryan tribes, Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksas had united under king Bheda; but these new 


_ assailants also met with the same fate. 


-_ 


The Bharatas gave their name to the whole country. Their princes sacrificed on the 


_ Sarasvati, DrSadvati and Apayé, i.e., Kuruksetra of later times. Their military powers in the 
_ Rgvedic age—displayed in their successful campaigns both against the Aryans on the west 


and the non-Aryanas in the east—is matched by the superiority of their cult and ntual 
practices which seem to have attained prominence and supremacy in a later period. | 

The exact relation of the Tritsus and Bharatas is not known. The Tritsus occupied the 
country to the east of the Parusni. Both being enemies of the Purus, Ludwig’s identification 
of the Bharatas and Tritsus appears to be correct. Oldenberg, however, takes the Tritsus to 
be the priests of the Bharatas, thus identifying them with the VaSisthas; whereas according 
to Geldner, the Tritsus were the royal family of the Bharatas, which appears to be most 
probable view. Zimmer’s theory representing the Tritsus and Bharatas as enemies is clearly 
untenable. The Tritsus and their kinsfolk, the Bharatas were at war with the various tribes 
on both sides of the Parusni and Yamuna, as already stated. In post-Rgvedic times, however, 
they coalesced with the Purus, their erstwhile enemies, to form the Kuru people of later times. 
The Rgveda refers to be Srfijayas as being the allies of the Tritsus. The Tritsus apparently 
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had hereditary kings to rule over them. One of them, Divodasa, surnamed Atithigva, was a 
great conqueror, who successfully fought against the Purus, Yadus, Turuvasas on the one 
hand, and against Sambara, the Dasa king, the Panis, etc., on the other. Sudasa, the son of. 
Pijavana, was a descendant of Divodisa: his exploits in the DaSarajfia and against Bheda are 
described in the Rgveda. He was not only a famous warrior but also a great scholar and 
composer of hymns. The Purus have been mentioned in the Rgveda along with Anus, 
Druhyus, Turuvasas, and Yadus, who lived on either side of the Sarasvati. The unusually 
large number of kings of the Purus suggests the importance of the tribe. Purukutsa is 
mentioned as a contemporary of Sudasa and a conqueror of the Dasas; a son Trasadasyu is 
said to have been born to Purukutsa at a time of great distress, probably indicating his death 
or capture in the famous DaSarajfia.! The mention of Sudasa or Divodasa and Purukutsa or 
Trasadasyu in a friendly relation in some passages of the Rgveda suggests the union of the 
Tritsus, Bharatas, and Purus to form the Kurus.The name ‘Kuru’ is not directly mentioned 
in the Rgveda, but the amalgamation of these rival tribes in later Vedic period under Kuru 
is implied by the name KuruSravana of a king of the Puru lines as shown by his patronymic 
Trasadasyava.” 

Connected with the Kurus were the Krvis, a comparatively unimportant tribe who 
possibly lived on the Sindhu (Indus) and the A§kni (Chenab), and later moved to the east 
across the Yamuna to the land later known as Paficala. The insignificance of the Krvis in later 
literature as compared with the importance of the Paficalas is probably due to the fact that 
the later Kuru-Paficala alliance included not only the Bharatas and other tribes but Krvis also. 
The Satapatha asserts that Krvi was the older name of the Paficalas.? 

Closely allied with the Tritusus was the tribe of the Srijayas who lived in their 
neighbourhood, probably in Paficala. Hillebrandt locates the Srfijayas to the west of the. 
Indus; and Zimmer, on the upper Indus. As their allies the Tritsus were in the Madhyade§$a; 
the authors of the Vedic Index suggest that the Srfijayas may well have been a good deal 
further east than the Indus. Daivavata, a king of the Srfijayas, is celebrated as victorious over 
the Turuvasas and the Vrcivants. Daivavata’s sacrificial fire is referred to the Sahadevya 
-Somaka is mentioned in this connection. Prastoka, a Srfijaya, has been lauded along with 
Divodasa. Turuvasas were the common enemies of the Srfijayas and Bharatas. The Anus, 
Druhyus, Yadus, and Turuvasas were the allies of the Purus against the Bharatas. These five, 
according to Zimmer, are the ‘five people’ (Paficajananah) of the Rgveda.* | 

Among the tribes who were hostile to Sudasa, the Druhyus, Turvasa and Anus lived 
between the ASkini and Parusni. The names Yadu and Turvasa normally occur together in 


. RV., IV.42.8,9 and Sayana’s commentary. 
. RV., X,33.4. 
. AIII.S.4.7. | 
. The Ait.Br. takes the five to be gods, men, gandharvas and apsarasas, snakes, and the fathers; whereas 
_ Yaska thinks that gandharvas, fathers, gods, asuras and the raksasas meant. Aupamanyavas and Sayana 
hold that the four vammas and the Nisadas made up the five. Roth and Geldner take the expression to indi- 
cate the people of the whole earth. : 
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the Rgveda. These two closely allied tribes lived in the southem Punjab and probably further 
south. Hopkins regards Turvasa as the name of the Yadu king, * but the evidence for this is 
not conclusive. Zimmer identifies Turvasas with Vrcivants, but the passages merely show 
that they were allies. The name Turvasa disappears from later Vedic literature. | 

The Matsyas in the epic age lived to the west of the Strasenas (Y adavas) of Mathura, i.e., 
in modern Alwar, Bharatpur and Jaipur which was probably their home also in the Rgvedic. 
age. The Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksas were probably the eastern people. They are generally 
regarded as non-Aryan, though there is no definite information on this point. The Pakthas, 
Bhalanas, Visanins, Alinas,.and Sivas were the five frontier tribes. The Pakthas lived in hills 
from which the Krumu originates. Zimmer locates them in easter Afghanistan, identifying 
them with the modern Pakthun. South of the Pukthas stretched the Bhalanas for whom 
Zimmer suggest east Kabulistan as original home. The ViS4nins, so-called probably because 
their helmets were horn-shaped or ornamented with horns, were, like their allies, a tribe of 
the north-west located further down between the Krumu and the Gomati. North-East of 
Kafiristan has been suggested as the location of the Alinas, who were closely allied with the 
Pakthas and were certainly the enemies of Sudasa and not his allies, as thought by Rath. The 
Sivas lay between the Sindhu and Vitastd in the Vedic period.® 

The Cedis, who dwelt probably between the Yamuna and the Vindhyas, had a very 
powerful king named Ku§a who is said in a danastutito have made a gift of ten kings as slaves 
to his priest. The Puranic literature represents the Cedis as an offshoot of the Yadus. © 

According to Pargiter: | 


Sudasa drove the Paurava king Samvamna of Hastinapura out, defeating him on the Jumna. His conquests 
stirred up aconfederacy of the neighbouring kings to resist him—Puru (Samvarna), the Yadava (The Yadava 
king of Mathur’), the Sivas (Sivis, who were Anavas), Druhyus (of Gandhara), Matsyas (west of Siirasena), 
Turvasa (the Turvasu prince, apparently in Rewa) and other smaller states. Sudasa defeated them in a great 
battle near the Parusni (Ravi), and Puru (Samvarna) took refuge in a fortress near the Sindhu (Indus) many 
years.’ | | | | 


It may be stated at the outset that despite many differences between the Vedic account on the 
one hand and that given in the Mahabharata on the other side, it is undisputed that the heroes 
of the DaSarajfia flourished at the period which has been assigned to Sudasa-Somadatta of 
the north Paficala line and to Samvarna and Kuru of the Paurava line. Dr. Pradhan has arrived 
at the same conclusion of the identity of Vedic Sudasa with the Paficala Sudasa after 
independent enquiry starting on different synchronism.’ It has also been shown that Kuru 
and Samvarna were contemporaries of Tura Kavaseya whose father Kavasa Ailti§a figured 
in the DaSarajfia.? The discrepancies that we notice in the Vedic account and the accounts 
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‘in the Puranas and the Mahabharata only show that traditional history, though based on a 
kernel of historical facts, is not only not infallible but inaccurate at times; and its credibility 
requires to be tested in the light of contemporary Vedic evidence. The details of the DaSarajfia 

aS given in the Rgveda no doubt are a first-hand contemporary account. The accounts in 
traditional history were pieced together out of the remnants of ancient tales, legends, etc. at 

a later date when memories of actual event were but faint and inaccurate. 

Now, apart from the fact that the geographical boundaries do not concur in the Vedic and 
Puranic accounts (as will be shown presently), it will be seen that there are many particulars 
that apparently speak against the proposed identification. In the first place, though the 
Rgveda mentions Mudgala and Srfijaya, it does not indicate any relationship between them 
and Sudasa. Secondly the Rgvedic Sudasa is distinctly called the son of Pijavana, whereas 
the Puranic Sudasa had Cyavana-Paficajana as his father. Yaska, Mahabharata and Manu 
know Pijavana to be the father of Sudasa and hence the Puranas cannot be said to have 
‘mistaken Paficajana for Pijavan as suggested by Pargiter. It seerns that the titile Paficajana — 
has been given to Sudasa in his capacity as the leader of the five tribes. Further discrepancies 
are found in the non-mention in the Rgveda of the important tribes of the period according 
to the Puranas such as the Satvatas, the Bhojas, the Videhas, the Iksvakus, etc. either among 
the allies or among the adversaries of Sudasa.. Among the tribes mentioned in the Rgveda as 
participating in the DaSarajfia, Turvasas according to traditional history had long ceased to 
exist, having merged in the Pauravas. The Tritsus, who were the principal helpers of Sudasa 
according to the Rgveda are not to be found at all in the Puranic tradition. Matsyas, one of 
the opponents of Sudasa in the Rgveda, emerge in traditional history only nine generations 
after Sudasa. The Puru, adversary of Sudasa, has been named Purukutsa in the Rgveda; 
whereas according to traditional history he comes to be Samvarna of the Pauravas. It is 
further curious that the Mahabharata does not mention Sudasa by name at all, but refers to 
him only as Paficalya (a king of the Paficalas). The scene of the battle has not been mentioned 
in the Mahabharataor the Puranic texts. The Rgveda represents the battle to have been fought 
on the banks of the Parusni. This location of the conflict, however, seems to be most difficult, 
if not quite impossible, if we consider the territories occupied by the different members of 
the confederacy at the period, according to traditional history. The Druhyus were occupying 
-Gandhara at the times, and it is difficult to see how they could be interested in or affected by 
the conflicts of people far away from them. The Turvasas, as already stated, did not exist at. 
the time; and even if they did exist, as suggested by Pargitar, itis difficult to comprehend how 
they marched off over 500 miles from the Karusa country to participate in the exploits of a 
remoted king. The geographical knowledge of the period of Rgveda did not extend much 
beyond the Ganges and Yumna or Sarayu to the east, and only upto the Vindhayas in the 
south; but the period of Sudasa in traditional history, which comes after that of DaSaratha and 
Rama, indicates knowledge of practically the whole of India. The truth underlying these 
discrepancies between the Vedic and the Puranic and Mahabhdarata accounts seems to be that 
the Puranic tradition is patching up its genealogical fabric from whatever shreds of floating 
knowledge it comes across without any means of checking.’® This does not certainly mean 
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that the Vedic and the Puranic Sudasas were quite distinct personalities. When we take into 
consideration that the Vedic and traditional accounts agree admirably with regard Jo the 
chronology of the period of the conflict, it appears certain that the similarity of names is not 
a mere coincidence. There are serious discrepancies, no doubt, when we come to the 
locations and political environments of the different participants in the conflict. But the 
mistake is, due to the lack of definite knowledge on the part of chroniclers of traditional 
history. It may also be observed that the Mahabhdrata account simply refers to the driving 
out of the Paurava king Samvama from his kingdom by the king of Paficdlas. At the distance 
of time between the DaSarajfia and the composition of the Mahabharata, the chroniclers 
remembered only the utter rout of the Paurava king at the hands of a Paficala king. 

_ Another important problem is the identity of Janamejaya Pariksita mentioned in the 
Vedic texts and in the Puranas and the Mahabharata. The Puranas and the Mahabharata refer 
to two Janamejaya Pariksitas, one is an ancestor of the Pandavas (being grand son of Kuru), 
and the second is a successor of the Pandavas (grandson of Arjuna). On account of the 
similarity of patronymic as also the names of the brothers, the earlier Janamejaya is confused 
with the later Janamejaya and there has been transference of tradition. The Aifareya and 
Satapatha enumerate Janamejaya as the performer of the ASvamedha sacrifice."' The very 
fact that Bhisma narrates the story of Janamejaya’s ASvamedha to Yudhisthira as an ancient 
legend clearly shows that ASvamedha referred to was performed by the ancestor of the 
Pandavas, and proves that a Janamejaya Pariksita before the Pandavas’ time was a real 
person and not a shadowy figure as Raychauduri would have us belive.’? The descendant of 
the Pandavas is credited with the performers of the Sarpasatra and not an ASvamedha. The 
ASvamedha started by the later Janamejaya was not completed.'? The Brahmanas further 
mention Tura Kavaseya as the priest who anointed Janamejaya with Aindra Mahabhiseka, 
and Tura Kavaseya can be proved to be contemporaneous with Janamejaya, the ancestor of 
the Pandavas. Kavasa Ailifa, father or grandfather of Tura, was drawned in the Dasarajfia, 
so that he was a senior contemporary of Kuru, son of Samvarana, who lived during the 
Desarajfia period.'* Janamejaya, who was the grandson of Kuru, was thus contemporaneous 
with Tura. This sacrifice, with Tura Kavaseya as priest, was performed for celebrating the 
attainment of imperial status by Janamejaya and not for atonement of any sin. The Satapatha 
refers to another sacrifice performed by Janamejaya Pariksita with the aid of Indrota Daivapa 
Saunaka for ridding himself of a grievous sin which is described as Brahmahatya (killing of 
a Brahmana). | 

The Puranas and the Mahabharata do not associate Janamejaya, the descendant of the 
Pandavas, with any guilt. That the ancestor was the person alluded to is clear from the fact 
that the story of the sin of Janamejaya is told by Bhisma, and therein Janamejaya is accused 
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of unwittingly killing a Brahmana.’® This also proves that Indrota Daivapa Saunaka flou- 
_tished generations before the Bharata War. The HarivamSa refers to Janamejaya’s killing the 
son of Gargya for insulting him, as the result of which Gargya cursed him.!” The A$Svamedha 
performed by Indrota Daivapa Saunaka was to, purge Janamejaya of this sin. The incident of 
the chariot of Yayati related in the same story, which states that the chariot continued in the 
Paurava line till the period of Janamejaya, and after him was transferred to Vasu Caidyop- 
aricara, eighth descendant from Kuru, clearly shows that the reference in the story is to the 
ancestor of the Pandavas. The chariot then passed on to the Magadhas and came to Krsna after 
Jarasandha was killed.'® All these preceded Janamejaya Pariksita, the descendant of the 
Pandavas, and hence the allusions clearly refer to the ancestor of the Pandavas. The 
Harivam§a clearly indicates that the ASvamedha story relates to the earlicr Janamejaya by 
making Janamejaya the descendant of the Pandavas; the editor of the story which is told by 
Vaisampayana, who adds that there were two Janamejaya Pariksitas among the Pauravas.’? 
_ The references in the Vedic texts thus clearly prove the existence of a Janamejaya 
Pariksita who was an ancestor of the Pandavas, and the grandson of Kuru. The peace and 
plenty in the Kuru realm, alluded to in the Atharvaveda” and in the Brahmanas, came as the 
result of Kuru’s extensive conquests, and his son Pariksita and grandson Janamejaya 
continued the good work started by Kuru. Janamejaya’s heinous crime, however, deprived 
him and his successors of their kingdom which passed on to the younger branch (as already 
stated) and the Pariksitas suffered extinction. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad refers to the 
vanished glory of the Pariksitas and enquiries as to their state in the next world.”! To that the 
reply is given that they must have attained the state to which performers of ASvamedha 
sacrifices are eligible. | 
These and other co-ordinations of the incidents and persons mentioned in traditional 
history, and the Vedic texts clearly show that the two traditions are neither independent nor 
contradictory; that the traditional history has its basis in facts and is not the product of 
imagination; that traditional history has mostly preserved ancient tradition, and that when 
supported by Vedic texts its evidence is unimpeachable. No excuse is therefore needed for 
the somewhat long historical account given above on the basis of Epic and Puranic tradition. 
It has been customary for the writers of Indian history to confine themselves, so far as the 
political history of the period is concerned, to the few isolated facts gleaned from the Vedic 
texts. But we must not forget that the Vedic literature confines itself to religious subjects and 
notices political and secular occurrences only incidentally, so far as they had a bearing on 
the religious subjects. As Pargiter has very pertinently observed: 


“Ancient Indian history has been fashioned out of compositions which are purely religious and priestly, 
which notoriously do not deal with history, and which totally may be perceived, if it were suggested that 
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European history should be constructed merely out of theological literature. What would raise a smile if 
applied to Europe has been soberly accepted when applied to India.” 


The force of these remarks is undeniable and no student of Indian history should ignore 
the legendary element in the Puranas and Epics. It is necessary to remember that so for 
reasons stated above we cannot accept those traditions as genuine historical facts so long or 
so far as they are not corroborated ty contemporary texts or other. reasonable evidence. Until 
then we can treat them only as traditional history. But such traditional history has its value, 
and is in any case a necessary preliminary step for the discovery of genuine history. 


The Period of the Later Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanisads and Sutras 


The Tribes 

The various tribes mentioned in the Rgveda underwent considerable changes during the 
period of the later Samhitas, Brahmanas, Upanisads and Siitras. The five premier tribes of 
the Punjab,—the Purus, Anus, Druhyus, Yadus and Turvasa—receded into the background. 
The Purus, along with the Bharatas, amalgamated with the Kurus along with their allies, the 
Paficalas-were the pre-eminent people in the period. The Bharatas as a tribe disappeared, but 
not the fame of their kings. Bharata Dausyanti and Satrajit are mentioned as famous kings 
and performers of the ASvamedha, and Bharata kings are spoken of as winning victories over 
the KaSis and Satvats (a branch of Yadavas) and as performing sacrifices on the Ganga and | 
the Yamuna. | | 

The Kurus along with Paficalas, Vasas and USinaras occupied the Madhyade$a. The © 
Kurus do not appear as a people in the Rgveda, but Kuru forms part of the name of a king, 
Kurusravana, mentioned therein. The Atharveda (XX.127.7-10) speaks of the Kuru king 
Pariksita in whose reign the Kuru kingdom flourished exceedingly. Reference is made to his 
descendant Janamejaya who performed an AS$vamedha at Asandivat, probably Hastinapura 
of later days. The Kuru kingdom roughly corresponded to modern Thanesar, Delhi and the 
Upper Gangetic Doab. The Paficalas, the close allies of the Kurus as indicated by their joint 
name, were also acomposite tribe. The name does not appear in the Rgveda, but the Satapatha 
States that the older name for the Paficalas was Krvi which is found in the Rgveda. Weber 
and Geldner suggests that the Paficalas represent the five tribes of the Rgveda; but this is not 
very probable according to the authors of the Vedic Index.” 

The Vedic texts do not mention north Paficala and south Paficala which finds mention 
in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. The territory of the Paficalas roughly corresponded to 
the Bareilly, Budaun, Farrukhabad and adjoining districts of Uttar Pradesh.” 
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The Srfijayas were closely allied with the Tritsus in the Rgvedic age. The Satapatha 
(I1.4.4.5) supports this view by stating that the Kurus and the Srfijayas had one purohita. The 
Satapatha (XII.9.3.1.ff) further refers to a historical incident relating to this class. The 
Yajurveda Samhitas refer to the Srfijayas having suffered some serious loss due to some 
ritual error. Vitahavya, mentioned in the Rgveda (VI.15.2,3) along with Bharadvaja and as 
a contemporary of Sudasa, may have been a king of the Srfijayas. In the Atharvaveda 
(VI.137.1), he appears as connected with Jamadagni and Asita; but this legend has probably 
little value. The Vitahavyas are said to have come to ruin because they devoured a 
Brahmana’s cow. This may be the old story of Haihayas taking away the cow of Jamadagni. 
The Vitahavyas were an offshoot of the Yadavas. 

Vasas and USinaras were dwelling in the middle country with the Kuru-Paficalas. The 
Gopatha Brahmana which speaks of the Vasas and USinaras as united (1.2.9) regards them 
as Northerns (XI.9). These USinaras according to Weber were the forefathers of the later 
KaSis and Videhas.2> The KauSitaki Upanisad (IV.1) connects the Vasas also with the 
Matsyas. The country of the Vasas, which later came to be known as Vatsa, was situated 
round about KauSambi, their capital. 

The Sibis were intimately associated with the USinaras. The Aitareya (VIII.23.10) refers 
to Amitratapana, a king of the Sibis. Rgveda (X.179) has been ascribed by the Anukramani 
to Sibi AuSinara. Sivapura, which has been identified with Sibipura mentioned in a Shorkot 
inscription,” is referred to by Patafijali (IV.2.2) as situated in the northern country. The Sibis 
inhabited the Shorkot region in Jhang in Punjab lying between the Iravati and Candrabhaga. 

The Salvas are mentioned in the Satapatha (X.4.1.10) ; the Mantrap€atha indicates their 
location near the Yamuna. The epic associates the Salvas with the Kuru-Paficalas and they 
occupied probably what is now the modern Alwar State.”’ The name Iksvaku occurs but once 
in the Rgveda (X.60.4) where it denotes a prince. The Satapatha knows Purukutsa as 
Aiksvaka,” so that some scholars take the Iksvaku line to have originally been a line of 
princes of the Kurus, who were on the Sarasvati in the Vedic period, whereas Iksvaku is 
connected with Ayodhya and easter people. 

Kosala and Videha do not appear in the earlier Vedic literature, being first mentioned in 
the Satapatha® which relates the story of the spread of the Aryan culture. Vigdha Mathava, 
the king of the Videhas, accompanied by his priest Gotama Rahugana, is spoken of as 
Carrying the sacrificial fire from the bank of the Sarasvati over Kosala (Oudh) eastwards 
across the Sadanira, and as establishing a settlement which was known as Videha (Tirhut) 
after the tribal name of Mathava. The interpretation is that the Videhas received their culture 
from the west. The late division of Kosala into the northem and southem is unknown to the 
Vedic literature. 
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Para-Atnara-Hairanyanabha, the Kosala king, is spoken of as the performer of an 
Agvamedha.” The close connection among the Kosalas, Videhas, and KAéis is indicated by 
the fact that the three had the same purohita acting for them. It appears, however, that the 
Kosala-Vedehas were allied tribes and that there was some difference and rivalry between 
these and the Kuru-Paficalas. The Videhas rose into eminence later through their philosopher 
king Janaka. KaSi, along with Kosala and Videha, came into prominence only in later Vedic 
age. The KaSis and Videhas were closely connected on account of their proximity, and Weber 
suggests that these two together constituted the USinaras.*! This, however, cannot be 
accepted, as the USinaras dwelt in the middle country. KaSi and Kosala are also found 
together. There is the story of the defeat of Dhrtarastra, king of Kasis, by Satanika Satrajit, 
a Bharata king, resulting in the giving up of the kindling of the sacred fire down to the time 
of the Satapatha.” The’ relations of these eastern people with the Kuru-Paficalas had been 
friendly. Still further off from the old centre of Vedic culture were the Magadhas who make 
their appearance only in later Vedic literature, and are regarded throughout as of little 
importance. Magadha corresponds roughly to southern Bihar. The name occurs for the first 
time in the Atharvaveda,* where a wish is expressed that the fewer may visit the Gandharis, 
the Mujavants, the Angas and the Magadhas; the first two being northern people and the latter 
people of the east. In the Vratya hymn (AV. XV. 2.1-4) the Magadhas are associated with 
the Vratyas. The Yajurveda includes Magadha in the list of victims at Purusamedha. Zimmer 
regards Magadha referred to in the Afharva and Yaju as amember of the mixed caste born 
of a Vaisya and Ksatriya.** But the fact that the Sitras and the Aitareya Aranyaka mention 
Magadha as a country shows that, in the period of the Yayu and Atharva, Magadha meant a 
resident of the country and not a member of the mixed caste, an outcaste born of pratiloma 
marriage. 

The Angas, unknown to the Rgveda, are mentioned in the Atharva(V. 22). In later times 
their settlements were on the rivers Son and the Ganges. They have been associated with the 
Magadhas in some texts. There is no evidence in Vedic literature for Pargiter’s view that the 
Angas and Magadhas were non-Aryan people that came over seas to caster India. 
Oldenberg, however, thinks that these tribes were the carlier Aryan immigrants. The 
Magadha is brought into close connection with the Vratya. The Vratyas were regarded as 
outcastes, and the Atharvaveda, Paficavimsa Brahmana, and the Sutras describe a certain rite 
intended to secure for them admission into the vara fold. The Vratyas were supposed to be 
a nomadic tribe (Vrata) who neither studied the Vedas, nor ploughed the land, nor traded. 
Their nomad life is further suggested by their going about in rough wagons, with herds of 
goats, wearing turbans and wielding a particular kind of bow.-As some of the later 
Dharmasutras describe the Vratya as an outsider, aman of mixed origin and of peculiar dress 
and habits. Rath, Whitney, Bloomfield, Chanda, and others regard the Vratya as non-Aryan. 
The early Vedic texts do not support this view. The Vratyas, though uninitiated, spoke the 
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speech of the initiated. Their speech, though Aryan, apparently resembled Praknit ratherthan 
Vedic Sanskrit, as they softened hard consonants. The Sutras mention Arhants and Yaudhas 
(Yadavas) among the Vratyas, corresponding respectively to Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. The 
Vratyas were not non-Aryans but were Aryans. Their location cannot be indicated with 
certainty as they were found almost everywhere in rural areas.Their life and habits would 
suggest them to be nomadic western tribes beyond the Sarasvati. There are, however, certain 
indications in the Sutras which definitely cannot claim the identity of the Vratyas with the 
Magadhas so that the conclusion that some Vratyas were dwellers in Magadha is irresistible. 

Vanga, from which Bengal proper receives its designation, is not found in early Vedic 
literature. The Aitareya Aranyaka (XI.1.1) mentions Vangas, Vagadhas and Cheras as birds, 
which probably means that they were non-Aryans speaking languages not intelligible to the 
Aryans. Vagadha in the next appears to be a misreading for Magadha, as both were 
neighbours. Vangas were residents of Vanga or East Bengal. The name also occurs in the 
Baudhayana-Dharma-Sutra. 

_ These tribes occupied the middle and eastern regions are mentioned in the Aifareya 
Brahmana. In the Daksinadis, or the southern region, Satvats (Yadavas) alone are mentioned 
in the Aifareya Brahmana. But besides them there were Vidarbhas (Yadavas). Nisadhas and 
Kuntis (Yadavas). The Yadava clans of different names predominated the south in (so- 
called) Vedic times also. It is, therefore, mere conjecturing to say that the Yadavas migrated 
from outside India. The Satvatas have conspicuously been mentioned as the name of a people 
belonging to the south who were the subjects of the Bhoja (Yadava) kings. These people were 
subjected to regular raids by the Bharatas, and the Satapatha (XIII.5.4.21) refergto the defeat 
of the Satvatas by king Bharata who took away their horse prepared for the ASvamedha. The 
Satapatha(VIII.5.4.11) describes here these Satvatas who lived near Bharata’s kingdom, i.e., 
near the Ganga and Yamuna. They seem to have moved further south by the time of the 
Aitareya Brahmana which places them in the southern region beyond the Madhyade§&a, 
probably beyond the river Chambal (Charmanvati).*°> The Puranas corroborate the close 
relation of the Bhojas and Satvatas who have been spoken of as the offshoots of the Yadu 
family. 

Vidarbha, another branch of Yadavas, is known through its king Bhima (Y4adava), 
mentioned in the Aifareya Brahmana (VII.34) as having received instruction about the 
substitute for the Soma from Parvata and Narada. The Vidarbha kingdom of Yadavas was 
famous for its special breed of hounds which killed tigers (Jaim. Up.Bra.X1.440). Vidarbha, 
as is well known, corresponds to modern Berar. Lassen places Vidarbha along the Satpura 
hills to the north-west to Berar.*° The Upanisads refer to Bhargava, a sage of Vidarbha, as 
a contemporary of ASvalayana and to Vaidarbhi Koundinya. Kundina, the capital of 
Vidarbha, has been identified with the modern Kaundinyapura on the bank of the Wardha 
in the Chandur taluk of Amroati.?” The Yadavas and their other branches were known to the 
authors of various literary works. They had their kingdoms and challenged every power of 
the day. | | 
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There was some setback to Ayodhya after Sagara’s death. Sagara was succeeded by his 
grandson AmS$umant. The dynasty again rose to prominence under AmSumant’s second 
successor Bhagiratha and the latter’s third successor Ambarisa Nabhagi. Bhagiratha is 
included in the list of sixteen famous kings and is celebrated as a Cakravartin and a Samrat, 
as also one who gained fame by his gifts of cattle. He was a devotee of Siva. He is reputed 
to have brought down the sacred river Ganges (which is known as Bhagirathi after him) from 
the heavens through the power of his penance, inorder to liberate his ancestors cursed by 
Kapila. The legend indicates that Bhagiratha was the originator of the worship of the Ganges 
ormore plausibly, it may have some reference to the canals dug by them from the Himalayas. 
Ambarisa was a powerful monarch and in his reign Ayodhya rose into prominence. His third 
successor was Rituparna who figures in the well-known Nala episode. Rituparna’s son 
Sudasa has been identified with the Vedic Sudasa of the DaSarajfia by some scholars; but 
beyond mere similarity of names there is nothing in support of this identification. Around 
Sudasa’s son Mitrasakha has grown a cluster of wild and fantastic legends, invented perhaps 
to explain his second name Kalmasapada. The king is said to have served human flesh 
through mistake to his preceptor VaSistha who doomed the king to become a Raksasa; but 
on realising that the king was not at fault, the sage limited the duration of his curse to only 
twelve years. The king in his tum prepared to curse his guru, but at the intercession of his 
queen threw the mantra-charmed water over his own feet; because throwing it on the ground 
would have rendered the earth barron for years. But the charmed water tumed his feet into 
stone, which led to his being called Kalmasapada.’ 

A&maka, his son, founded the city Paudanya.* ASmaka had a son named Miulaka, who 
later came to be called Narikavaca because it is said he sought protection among the women- 
folk through the fear of ParaSurama. But Pardsurama flourished generations before A$maka, 
and the story has no chronological value. Probably it refers to the disturbed state of the 
kingdom after the days of Kalmasapada when his successors were weaklings, and during this 
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. Mbh. (Cr.Ed.), 1.166.73 gives another account. 

2. Paudanya (Potana in Mbh. Cr. Ed. 1.168.25) is the Potana or Potali of the Jatakas (Ray Chaudhuri, PBAT, 
p. 121). It has been identified with Paithan or Pratisthana on the north bank of Godavari, 28 miles to the 
south of the Kubha and Suvastu, 17 miles north-west of Peshawar. 
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period when the Bharatas and Paficalas were at the height of their power, the Ayodhya kings 
appear to have suffered reverses as the result of which Mulaka was to be brought up in secret. 
It appears that there was a bifurcation in the Ayodhya line for some six or seven generations 
after Kalmasapada’s time. The two lines, however, were united in a single monarchy under 
Khatvanga, also known as Dilipa II. He was a great Samrat and a Cakravartin, and is said to 
have helped the gods in their fight against the Asuras. He was a great devotee of Visnu, and 
had a son named Raghu. The Iksvaku dynasty came to be called Raghuvam$a on account.of 
this celebrated Raghu. He conquered the whole earth and performed the Vi$vajit sacrifice. 
‘Being an ideal monarch, Raghu has been called the first king of Ayodhya. Raghu was 
succeeded by his son Aja, the consort of the Vidarbha (Yadava) princess Indumati, to whom 
was born DaSaratha. DaSaratha was a valiant and all conquering monarch who led his 
victorious campaigns throughout the length and breadth of North India. The Yadava 
contemporary of DaSaratha was Madhu who had consolidated the Yadava kingdom and the 
contemporary Pauravas held at least four states in Ganga-Yamuna-Doab, with the north 
Paficala branch specially prominent. The Kosala kingdom at the time of DaSaratha was 
bounded on the east by Videha, VaiSali and Anga, the Vatsa country which formed part of 
Ka&i lay to its south; it was bounded on the west by the Paurava principalities of north and 
south Paficala, the main Hastinapura realm, and one more Paurava kingdom between north 
Paficala and Kosala. The region south from the Yamuna up to Gujarat and beyond the 
Vindhya and the Satpura mountains was under Yadava domination by the emperor Madhu | 
at the helm of affairs. 

DaSaratha had two wives—Kauslya, the chief queen and the daughter of Kausala king. 
Her name is not given in any book. Second wife was the daughter of Kaikeya king and was 
known as Kaikeyi. He has many other women who were like keeps, chief among whom was 
Sumitra. He had only a daughter Santa, and no son. DaSaratha had married Kaikeyi on the 
stipulation that the son born of her was to succeed him. He had a daughter Santé whom he 
gave in adoption to the Anga king, Yadava Lomapada. Being without an heir for along time, 
DaSaratha performed Putrakamesti (rite for securing male issue) on the advice of VaSistha 
under the guidance of RsyaSmga. 

Santa was given to Rsi Rsya$mga in marriage. This Rsi eitoaned a Putresti Yajfia to 
get male progeny to DaSaratha. The queens and the king took a vow of celibacy fora full year 
and used herbal medicines under the care of Srya$mga.As a result, four sons were born to 
Da§Saratha, viz., Rama to Pare Bharata to Kaikeyi, and Laksmana and Satrughna to 
Sumitra. 

The Rsi performed one of the sixteen ceremonies of Aryans while doing so. Aryans were 
quite familiar with this practice to get best progeny. The Aryans had full knowledge of gene 
theory. Many people mistake Srangya as the real progenitor of these four brothers whose 
birth was the sequel of coition of the Rsi with the queens of Da§Saratha. 

Rama and Laksmana obtained instruction in the science of archery from Vi§vamitra, and 
they helped him in the performance of a sacrifice by vanquishing the horde of Raksasas that 
disturbed him. Then ViSvamitra took the princes to Mithila where Rama fulfilled the 
conditions and was married to Sita. | | | 
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The social and political position of Laksmana and Satrughana was inferior in compari- 
son to Rama and Bharata. Laksmana lived in attendance of Rima while Satrughana had been 
in the service of Bharata, their position was just like dhayabhdayis (sons of wet-nurses) of 
latter periods. It is proved beyond doubt at the time of appointment of heirs-apparent, only 
Rama and Bharata were declared so and not the other two. As it was vogue in those times, 
DaSaratha divided his small kingdom into two parts—one; Ayodhya and second, the forest 
area. DaSaratha liked Rama most. That was but natural, Rama was a genius, radiant, virile, 
cultured and charming. As a young man Rama had acquired reputation of being a courageous 
and efficient in suppressing the terrorists who were giving.endless troubles to the rsis in the 
jungle area of the kingdom. | 

. Rama broke the bow of Siva and thus fulfilling the condition of marrying Sita, daughter 
of Siradhvaja, the Janaka (king) of Mithila or Videha. This bow of Siva was some very highly 
sophisticated weapon, the use of which every one did not know. The king put a pre-condition 
for the marriage of his daughter. The authors and poets of medieval times had invented a false 
and imaginary story about the birth of Sita that she was found with the tip of the plough from 
earth when Siradhvaja was inaugurating the ploughing season. In fact, this was the time of 
birth of Sita and not the method of her birth. All other brothers of Rama were married to the 
daughters of KuSadhvaja, brother of Siradhvaja. 

After some time, Bharata along with Satrughana left for his maternal grandfather. In the 
meanwhile, DaSaratha asked for the consent of the council of ministers to consecrate Rama 
as the heir-apparent and ruler of Ayodhya. In ancient India, the Ratnahavimsi Samskara was 
an important ceremony through which the new ruler had to seek permission, sancion and 
approval of his office from all these members, the queen also being one of its important 
member. Keeping all the socio-political conditions in mind, prominent citizens had a 
meeting and considered the question of heir-apparent and the future of Ayodhya. They came 
to the conclusion that Bharata, who was given the kingdom of Dandakaranya, was not fit in 
the prevailing circumstances for defending it from the Raksasas. Secondly, as he was to 
succeed his maternal grandfather Kaikeya (in Punjab) so he would have little interest and 
time for this small part of kingdom of Dandakaranya. Taking this all into account they 
decided to reverse the request of king DaSaratha by sending Rama to the province of jungle 
and giving Ayodhya to Bharata. Kaikeyi did not agree with this view because she was likely 
to be blamed by the subjects for getting a better portion of kingdom for her son, but was 
prevailed upon by all others present in the meeting. Innocent Kaikeyi might had been the 
_ spokeswoman of this decision. That is why ignorant people think that she asked for the exile 
of Rama for fourteen years and the kingdom of Ayodhya for her son Bharata as a sequel of 
two vows given to her by DaSaratha earlier. The reason for the type of decision was the 
continuous attacks from south on the territory of Ayodhya. Bharata could not meet the 
challenge, only Rama could do. 

Kaikeyi was a patriot and sincere to the cause of Ayodhya, and more than that she 
understood politics very well. She was fully aware of the axes of Ravana-Bali-Haihaya 
power. These southern powers were more than match to the forces of north. DaSaratha was 
able to check their onslaught temporarily. All knew the capability of Rima. He was also 
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invited to the secret counsel and he agreed with the planning. He accepted the ‘orders’ of his 

father and went to his new kingdom, not like a prince of Ayodhya, as he was to be 

misunderstood by the people living in the forests and hills or the aborigins. He disguised 

himself as an aborigin, putting on their dress, followed by his wife Sita and step-brother 

-Laksmana, similarly dressed. He did not take any army with himself, except some servants. 
It was a very wise and shrewd political step, lest the inhabitants should not take it an attack 
of Ayodhya. He extensively toured all the area, made friends, won confidence of the people, | 
helped them to solve their problems and organised local people to fight against the outside 
invaders. The Ayodhya army could not do that all. Even today politicians put on the dress 
of the people of the area they visit so that they take him who loves them, their dress and their 
culture, 

The whole area was infested with dacoits, spies, terrorists and forei gn saboteurs. Rama 
with the help and assistance of local chieftains and rsis, tackled all the problems meticulously 
and won the confidence and hearts of local populace. The Raksasas were either killed in 
skirmishes which followed or deserted the area. Rama planned to destroy the very origin of 
the Raksasa’s power. The territory of Rama was attacked by Khara and Diisana, two 
lieutenants of DaSanana, the Ravana or the king of Lanka. At that time Rama was busy with 
enjoying picnics with the jungle people. Though Khara and Dusana were killed, yet a big 
portion of land, ‘Sita’, still remained occupied by the Raksasas. Rama began to prepare to 
free this important portion of land which was agricultur land—Sita’ which he had developed 
out of marshy land during his stay in the jungle. Rama was an expert agricultural scientist 
to develop marshy land into cultivable land. Rama was also an expert agronomist and 
geologist besides being a capable administrator and ruler. 

Bali, the Banara ruler of Kiskindha, was the ally of DaSdnana, the latter could not be 
attacked before defeating and destroying the might of Bali. Rama came to know the fraternal 
feuds between Bali and his brother Sugriva who was an ambitious person. Hanumana 
became the middle man between Rama and Sugriva. Rama treacherously slained Bali and 
enthroned Sugriva in Kiskindha. This was the first major success of Rama and his planning 
to defeat his southern enemies, the Raksasas. Hanumana was again made to find out the weak 
points in the politics of Lanka. He discovered Vibhisana, the younger brother of DaSanana, 
to be the fifth column and help Rama against his own brother and king. The combined forces 
of Rama and Sugriva coupled with the treachery of Vibhisana were more than a match to the 
Ravana and his forces. The Ravana, alongwith his family and relatives, was killed. Raima 
consecrated Vibhisana on the throne of Lanka and retumed to Ayodhya after fulfilling the 
mission for which he was sent from Ayodhya. There was peace everywhere. Rama was a 
saviour of Aryan culture and people from the scourge of devastating wars from the southern 
cultural and imperial enemies. Later on, circa sixth century B. C., he was accepted as an 

_avatara of Visnu. 
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| The Paulastyas° 


An account which professes to give an historical explanation of Paulastya’s offspring is 
found in five Puranas.* It drives them from the royal line of Vaipati. Narisyanta, son of 
Marutta, had a son Dama. His eighth successor was Tmabindu, who was king at the third 
month of Treta age. Tmabindu’s daughter was Ilavila and he gave her to Paulastya. Their son 
was the rsi Vi$ravas Ailavila.> Vi§ravas had four wives—Brhaspati’s daughter Devavamini, 
Malyavant’s daughters Puspotkata and Vatsa, and Malini’s daughter Kaikasi. ViSravas’s son 
by Devavamini was Kubera Vaisravana.® According to Pargiter,’ Kubera had four sons— 
Nalakibera, Ravana,> Kumbhakarna, and Vibhisana and a daughter Surpanakha, Kaikasi- 
bore DaSagriva and other sons: Puspotkata bore Khara and other sons; and Vaka various 
sons. Pulastya’s offspring (putting aside Kubera) were Raksasas. Kubera was reckoned a 
god, who earlier was forced by DaSagriva Ravana to flee from Ceylone (Srilanka) and 
established a kingdom in the Himalayan region. 
| This does not harmonize with the story that when Arjuna K4rtavirya captured Ravana 

and imprisoned him at Mahismati. Pulastya appealed for leniency, and Arjuna then released 
the ‘Ravana’ for Arjuna was much earlier than Tmabindu. Ravanais probably not a personal 
name, but a Sanskritised form of the Tamil word ireivana or iraivana, ‘God, king, sovereign, 
lord’? and ifso Arjuna may have captured a Dravidian ravana or king, and Pulastya may have 
_ been introduced afterwards ( Vis, iv, 11, 6 says nothing about Pulastya); when the Ravanas 
were confused. 

Arjuna has been enumerated 31 from Manu by Pargiter i in the Table of Royal Genealo- 
gies’ while Narisyant at 41, Dama at 42, Tmabindu at 52, DaSaratha at 64 and Rama at 65. 
It shows a wide difference of genealogies, and does not tally with the description. In no way 
itis possible for Ravana or DaSagrivato be contemporary of Rama, though he has been shown 
an oldman in comparison to Rama, yet even then the difference is of 7 or 8 generations. The 
difference (gap) between Arjuna and Rama is of 34 generations."’ , 

Rama’s younger brothers ruled over different provinces. Laksmana had two sons, 
Angada and Candraketu, and they were assigned two countries in Karapatha-de§a near the 
Himalayas, with their respective capitals at Angadiya and Candracakra. Bharata apparently 
got the Kekaya kingdom which was the province of his mother, and also Sindhu, i.e., upper 


. Paulastya besides being a family was also a Bhargava gotra (Mat., CXCV, 30). 

. Va, LXX; 29-56, Bd IIl., 8;,34-62., Lg I., 63, 55-66. 7 
Kur., 1, 19.,7-15., Pad., VI, 269,15-19 and Bhag., IX.,2, 31-2, partially. Ram VI. 2 to Sand 9, differently. 

. He dwelt on River Narmada, Mbh II, 89,8357-8. | 

. Called Ailavila, Mbh., V, 138,4717-8; IX., 4, 2753. 

p. 241. 

. As regards Ravana’s relations, see also Rama, III. 48. 2-5., 50, 9; 68., 1; IV, 58, 19; V, 23, 6-8; VI, 19, 
10, 35, 6. 

9. JRAS , 1914, p. 285. 

10. p. 144-149. 

11. Ibid. 
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Sind. His two sons, Taksa and Puskara, conquered Gandhara from the Gandharvas and 
founded respectively TaksaSila and Puskaravati.'? Satrughana fought the Satvata-Yadavas 
on the west of the Yamuna and killed Madhava Lavana, son of Madhu. He established his 
Capital at Madhupuri or Madhura re-naming it as Mathura, and his son Subahu reigned there. 
Rama had two sons, Kua and Lava, bor of Sitd in the hermitage of Valmiki after Rama had 
deserted her in deference to public opinion. KuSa succeeded Rama in Ayodhya kingdom, 
while Lava got the northern portion of Kosala with Sravasti as capital. 

_ These collateral kingdoms, however, appear to have come to an end soon. The two 
Gandhara states are not mentioned any further, and probably were amalgamated by the 
neighbouring Druhyus. Satrughana’s sons were expelled from Mathura by the Yadava king 
Bhima Satvata, and Mathura became a Yadava principality. No further account is given of 
the territories of Laksmana’s sons, nor of Lava’s kingdom. Ayodhya sinks into insignifi- 
cance hereafter in traditional history; the chief roles being played only by the Pauravas and 
the Yadavas. | 

Videha: Siradhvaja was the father of Sita. He was one of the most celebrated of the 
Janakas. Janaka was the official designation of the rulers of Videha. King Sudhanvan of 
Sankishya demanded the hand of Sita in marriage from Siradhvaja, but the latter killed 
Sudhanvan in a fierce battle and installed his own brother KuSadhvaja on the Sankisya 
throne. Siradhvaja’s daughters, Sita and Urmila were married respectively to Rama and 
Laksmana; and Ku$adhvaja’s daughters Mandavi and Srutakirti, respectively to Bharata and 
Satrughana. 

VaiSali: Marutta’s son Narisyanta is said to have performed a grand sacrifice, and he was 
a great donor. His son Dama was a great warrior who won a Dasara princess after defeating 
rival kings in a Svayamvara. A few generations after Dama came Trnabindu, who is said to 
have ruled during the third quarter of Treta age. Tmabindu married Alambusa and had a son 
ViSala and a daughter [avila . lavila was given in marriage to Paulastya, and their son was 
ViSravas Ailavila. ViSala is credited with the foundation of the capital ViSala, and so this 
kingdom came to be called VaiS4li (a name hitherto used in anticipation), Pramati or Sumati, 
the last name in the list, was contemporary of DaSaratha. 


The Lunar Dynasty 


Pauravas: Dusyanta, the Paurava hero, appears to have flourished about a couple of 
generations subsequent to king of Ayodhya. Dusyanta was adopted as heir by the Turvasu 
king Marutta who had no son, so that the Turvasu line merged into the Pauravas. The central 
power of the Iksvakus became weak after Sagara’s death. Dusyanta did not lose the 
Opportunity to recover his ancestral kingdom. Dusyanta also revived the dynasty and hence 


12. Ancient settlements of TaksaSila are found near the Bhir mound near Shadheri which lies 20 miles north- 
west of Rawalpindi (Marshall, Guide to Taxila). Pushkarvati may be identified with Charasadda near the 
confluence of the Kubha and Suvastu, 17 miles north-west of Peshawar. 
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is styled its vamSakara. He married Visvamitra’s daughter Sakuntala who was brought up 
in the hermitage of one Kanva of the Ka$yapa family, and his son was the celebrated prince 
Bharata. | 
Bharata, also known as Damana or Sarvadamana, performed a number of sacrifices on 
the Ganges and the Yamuna with the aid of Dirghatmas Mamateya. He also sacrificed on the 
Sarasvati He was a great conqueror and Samrat with a wide sway. He extended his dominions 
northward and his territories stretched from the Sarasvati to the Ganges. The Paurava dynasty 
came to be called Bharatas after the time of Bharata. It was probably during Bharata’s regime 
that the headquarters of the state were shifted from Pratisthana to the city called Hastinapura 
after its successor Hastin. Bharata was disappointed with his sons and killed them. He 
propitiated the Maruttas in order to obtain in heir, and they gave him Brhaspati’s son 
Bharadvaja as an adopted son.'? Bharadvaja’s son Vitatha, it is said, succeeded Bharata. 
Hastin, the fifth successor from Bharata, had two sons Ajamidha and Dvimidha under whom 
the Paurava realm extended, and fresh kingdoms were founded. Ajamidha, the elder, 
continued the main line at Hastinapura and Dvimidha founded the Dvimidha dynasty in the 
moder district of Bareilly. Ajamidha had three sons, viz. Rksa, Nila and Brhadvasu. On 
Ajamidha’s death, the main Paurava realm was divided among these sons—Rksa succeed- 
ing his father at Hastinapura in the main line; which remained the Paurava line, and Nila and 
Brhadvasu founded what later came to be known respectively as the north Paficala from the 
five sons of Bhrmya$va (the sixth successor from Ajamidha) who were jocosely nick- 
named—’’Capable”’ (Pafica alam). The Pancalas, thus, were a branch of the Bharatas. The 
name suggests an amalgamation of five tribes, and there has been some speculation as to 
which particular tribes went to form the Paficadlas. As it was in vogue the Paficala kingdom 
was divided between the five sons of Bhrmyasva, each of them receiving a small principality. 
Mudgala, the eldest son, founded an important branch. Vadhrydsva, the grandson of 
Mudgala, extended the kingdom, and his son Divodasa further augmented it. Pargiter and 
other scholars identify this Divodasa and his descendant Somadatta-Sudasa with their Vedic 
namesakes, the latter of whom was the chief participant in the celebrated battle of ten kings. 
_ Yadavas : Kratha-Bhima continued the main Yadava line of Vidarbha and Kaisika, his 
younger brother, was the progenitor of the Cedis. The most important king of Vidarbha was 
Bhimaratha, father of the celebrated Damayanti, who was married to Nala of Nisada. Madhu, 
who came about ten generations after Bhimaratha, appears to have consolidated the small 
Yadava principalities into which the Yadavas were divided before him. Madhu’s son Lavana 
was killed by Satrughana, who installed his own son Subahu in Mathura. But Subahu was 
‘ousted by Bhima Satvata, son of Satvata, who was Madhu’s fifth successor. 
Eastern Anavas: We do not know any particulars about the kings in the Anga genealogy 
till we come to Lomapada, who is placed seventh in the genealogical list. Lomapada was a 
well-known archer and a great friend of king DaSaratha of Ayodhya. Lomapada was 


13. This seems interpollation and does not seem to be correct. He might have adopted some one in spite of his 
own sons. 
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childless and adopted Sant, the daughter of king DaSaratha. Santa was married to Rsya$mga 
who performed the Putrakamesti sacrifice for Lomapada as the result of which Lomapada 
got 4 son named Caturanga. Lomapada’s great-grandson Campa gave the name Campa to 
the Anga capital, which was till then known as Malini. 

Kasi: King Alarka, who finally drove the Raksasas from Benares and re- -established his 
Capital there, is said to have been bor to Ritudhvaja (another name of Vatsa) from Madalasa. 
Alarka was a spiritual-minded king and relinquished the kingdom in favour of his brother 
when the latter invaded it. Alarka was succeeded by his son Sanmati. After Rama’s time, 
Ayodhya plays no important part in traditional history. KuSa, Rama’s son, who became the 
ruler of south Kosala with his capital at KuSasthali, appears to have extended the Aryan 
Culture in the Vindhya regions. The story of KuSa’s marriage with a Naga princess shows 
how he spread the Vedic culture among the aborigines. The next important figure after KuSa 
is Hiranyanabha Kausalya who is described as a disciple of Jaimini from whom he learnt the 
science of Yoga. The last Solar king of the pre-Bharata War period was Brhadbala who led 
the Ayodhya forces against the Pandavas. Though Bhima conquered him before the 
Rajasuya, Brhadbala was subsequently subjugated by Kama and hence he fought at the head 
of the Kaurava forces. Brhadbala was killed by Abhimanyu in the Kurukshetra war. 


The Yadavas upto Srikrsna 

With the coronation of Rama as king of Ayodhya began the Dvapara age which ended 
with the Bharata War. During this period it is only the Paficalas, Pauravas, and Yadavas that 
prominently figure in traditional history; while Ayodhya and others sink into the back- 
ground. 

Paficalas: The north Paficala power rose into prominence during the reign of Sudasa who 
made extensive conquests and was the hero of ten-kings’ war. He defeated the Paurava king 
Samvarana and conquered his kingdom. Sudasa was succeeded by his son Sahadeva and 
grandson Somaka; but the fortunes of the Paficdlas waved after the time of Sudasa. 
Samvarana, the Paurava king, recovered his territory probably from Somaka, and later, king 
Ugrayudha of the Dvimidhas killed the north Paficala king (probably the grandfather of 
Prsata) and annexed his realm. Prsata, the exiled north Paficala claimant, sought refuge in 
Kampilya of South Paficala. Ugrayudha then attacked the Pauravas after Santanu’s death, but 
was defeated and killed by Bhisma, who restored Prsata to his ancestral kingdom of 
Ahicchatra. Drupada succeeded his father Prsata in North Paficala. Drona, a fellow student, 
whom Drupada had insulted, defeated the latter with the aid of the young Pandu and Kuru 
princes who were his disciples. Out of both the north and south Paficalas which he thus 
conquered. Drona kept north Paficala for himself and gave south Paficala to Drupada. The 
Somakas and Srfijayas, the remnants of the Paficalas, appear to have joined Drupada as they 
accompanied him in the great Bharata war. Drupada performed penance in order to get a son 
who would avenge his defeat by Drona and kill him; and Dhrstadyumna was born as the 
result. The Paficalas played a very important part in the age of the Bharata war. The Pandavas 
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married Draupadi, the Paficala princess, daughter of Drupada, and the Paficalas were the 
staunch supporters of the Pandavas. | 

Brahmadatta seems to have been an important king among the South Paficalas. Tradition 
connects him with the revision and rearrangement of Vedic and exegetical texts. He fixed 
the kramapatha of the Rgveda and of the Atharvaveda, and his minister Kandarika of the 
Samaveda. Brahmadatta’s great-grandson Janamejaya Durbuddhi, the last king, was a tyrant 
and was killed by Ugrayudha of the Dvimidhas and the dynasty came to an end. 


Cedi and Magadha 


Vasu, the fourth successor of Sudhanvan, conquered the Cedi kingdom from the 
Yadavas and founded a dynasty there; hence he obtained the epithet *‘Caidyoparicara’ 
(overcomer of Caidyas). His capital Suktimati lay on the river Suktimati (the Ken). Vasu was 
a Samrat and a Cakravartin and extended his sway over adjoining Magadha, and possibly, 
over Matsya also. He had five sons, among whom he divided his territory establishing them 
in separate kingdoms. KuSa was given KauSambi; Yadu had Karusa; and Pratyagraha got 
Cedi. Probably the last son got Matsya which adjoined Cedi in the north-west. 

Brhadratha established himself in Magadha having Girivraja as his capital, and founded > 
the famous Barhadratha dynasty. Magadha becomes a prominent factor in traditional 
history. Jarasandha in the Barhadratha line was a very powerful king; and under him 
Magadha rose to great prominence. He extended his territories as far away as Mathura, where 
Kamsa, the Yadava king, who was his son-in-law, accepted his suzerainty. Kamsa tyran- 
nized over his people and was killed by Krsna who placed Ugrasena on the Mathura throne. 
Enraged at this, Jarasandha led many a campaign against Krsna and the Bhojas of Mathura; 
defeated them several times. Though the Yadavas could withstand Jarasandha for a time, 
they decided to migrate in a body south-westward as they were afraid of a complete rout at 
his hands. They established themselves in the west coast with their headquarters at Dvarika 
under Krsna. Jarasandha was killed by Bhima, the Pandava; and his son, Sahadeva became 
an ally of the Pandavas. 


The Surasenas 


The Siirasenas are not mentioned in the Vedic literature but it will be observed that in 
the Manava-Dharma-Sastrathey are spoken of inhigh terms as belonging to the Brahmarside§a, 
or the country of the great Brahmanical seers whose conduct was to be initiated by all Aryans. 
Thus it goes on the plain of the (country of) Matsyas, Paficalas, and Strasenas, these (form), 
indeed, the country of the Brahmarsis. The Sirasenas must have belonged to the Vedic 
people, though probably they had not acquired sufficient political importance in the very 
early times to find a mention in the Rgveda or subsequent Vedic literature. They descended 
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from Yadu, a hero whose people are referred to repeatedly in the Rgveda (see Vedic Index, 
11.185) and it is probable that the Stirasenas were included among the Rgvedic Yadus. 

Manu also pays a high tribute to the martial qualities of the Stirasenas, in as much as he 
advises a king when arranging his troops on the battlefield to place the Strasenas in the very 
first line in the van.'* Evidently this people in the time of Manu had eamed a reputation for 
heroism and fighting skill. Prof. Rhys Davis says: 


“The Stresenas, whose capital was Mathura, were immediately south-west of the Macchas and west of the 
Jumna.”> 


Cunningham points out that Sirasena was the grandfather of Krsna, and from his Krsna 
and his descendants, who held Mathura after the death of Kamsa, were called Siirasenas.'* 
In the Bhagavadgita section of the Mahabharata, the Surasenas are mentioned as forming the 
part of the army of Duryodhna. Bhisma was guarded by them.’’ The heroic Siirasenas though 
pierced by arrows did not leave Bhisma.'® The Siirasena army followed Kama with 
Duryodhana. Karna went in front of the warriors holding bows and arrows.’? When 
Dronacarya was arranging his own army against the Pandavas in a phalanx, the Siirasenas, 
Madras and others were placed in the front.”° In the battle at Kuruksetra, the Surasena army 
was destroyed.*' Sahadeva while proceeding southwards in the course of his conquests 
before the Rajastlya sacrifice conquered the country of Siirasenas.” 

In the Buddhist literature: In the Pali. Tnpitaka, Strasena is mentioned as one of the 
sixteen mahajanapadas which were prosperous and had abundance of wealth.”” One of the 
Jataka stories narrates how the Surasenas along with the Paficalas, Matsyas and Madras 
witnessed a dice play between Dhanafijaya Korabha and Punnaka Yakkha.” The king of 
Surasenas, at Mathura, in the Buddhist times, was called Avantiputto, and was therefore 
almost certainly the son of a princess of Avanti.2> It was in Mathura that the Bhagavata 
religion, the parent of modem Vaisnavism arose. Under the Kusanas it was an important 
religious centre of the Jainas.*© 
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The Cedi Yadavas 


The Cedis formed one of the most ancient tribes among the Ksatriyas in early Vedic 
times. As early as the period of the Rgveda the Cedi kings had acquired great renown by their 
munificent gifts at the sacrifices, and also by their great powers and victories. Rsi 
Brahmiatithi of the family of Kenik thus sings the praises of king Kua, the Caidya, in a hymn 
addressed to the ASvins: 


“Become apprised ASvins of my recent gifts how that KuSa, the son of Cedi, has presented me with a hundred 
camels and ten thousand cows, the son of Cedi, who has given me for servants ten rajas, bright as gold; for 
all men are beneath his feet; all those around him wear cuirasses of leather. No one proceeds by that path 
which the Cedis follow, no other pious man as amore liberal benefactor confers (favour on those who praise 
him).” (Rgveda, VIII. 5.37-39) 


From this account we see that the Cedi kings must have been very powerful in as much 
as he is described as making a gift of ten rajas or kings as slaves to a priest who officiated 
evidently at one of his sacrifices. Even making allowances for an amount of exaggeration 
which is inevitable in these Danastutis or laudatory verses for munificence and charity, there 
can be no doubt that a king who could make a free gift of rajas as slaves must have been a 
powerful sovereign. His soldiers dressed in cuirasses of leather as the Danastuti tells us, must 
have carried his arms far and wide, and brought the neighbouring people “beneath his feet”. 
The Cedi monarch KuSa must have been a commanding personality in the Rgvedic times, 
and it appears that expressly mentioned in the later Vedic literature such as the Brahmanas 
or Kalpasutras. But it will be wrong to suppose that the Cedis had grown extinct, because they 
are one of the leading powers of northern India in the great epic. It is probable that the Cedis 
were not so prominent in their sacrificial rites, or their political power, in the Brahmana age 
as they had been in the earlier era of the Rgvedic hymns. 


The Avantis (Yadavas) 


The Avantis as a ruling Ksatriya tribe of ancient India do not emerge into importance in 
the Vedic times. Their name is not found in the Vedic literature, but in the great Epic they 
are found to be one of the most powerful of the Ksatriya clans. Their dual monarchs, Vinda 
and Anuvinda, each led to an aksohini of troops to Duryodhana’s army and thus the Avantis 
made up one-fifth of the entire Kuru host.2” The two monarchs are also designated as 
maharathis, the highest title given to an epic warrior.”* In the gradation of the great warriors 
assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, Bhisma thus expressed his opinion about the fighting 
quality of the two Avanti princes: 


“In my opinion Vinda and Anuvinda, the princes of Avanti, accomplished in battle and of firm strength and 
powers, are two of the best rathis or chariot warriors. The two best among men will destroy the enemy with 
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maces, bearded darts, swords and long spears hurled from their hands. Desirous of war they will work havoc 
in battle like Yama, the god of death himself, and like two elephants sporting in the midst of a herd.” 


The two Avanti princes figure very prominently in the course of the whole war and many 
are the glorious and heroic deeds that they are credited with. They rendered great and useful 
service to the Kaurva cause both by their individual powers and generalship as well as by the 
numerous army consisting of forces of all description that they led to battle. They were 
directed to lead an attack against the mighty Arjuna himself (VI.59.2584). The two 
sovereigns of Avanti fought bravely the mighty Iravat begotten by Arjuna on the daughter 
of the king of Nagas (VI. 81.3557, VI.83.3650-3660). They attacked Dhrstadyumna, the 
generalissimo of the Pandavas (VI.86.3823). With their troops they surrounded Arjuna 
(VI.102.4666) and fought Bhimasena (VI.113.5240). After Drona had taken the command 
of the Kaurava army, we find Vinda and Anuvinda, the two Avanti sovereigns, fighting the 
best of the warriors on the Pandavas side like Cekitana, Virata, etc. (VII.14.542; 25.1083; 
32.1410). Thus they fought bravely in the field until they laid down their lives at the hands 
of Arjuna according to one account (VII.99.3691), or at the hands of Bhima according to 
another (XI.22.6). We hear of the mighty hosts of Avantis—sainyam avantyanam—in the 
Karnaparavan and elsewhere (VII. 113.408; VIII. 8.235). 

The Matysapurana (ch. 43) traces the origin of the Avantis to the Haihaya dynasty which 
Karttaviryarjuna was the most glorious ruler and adds that Avanti was the name borne by one 
of the sons of this powerful monarch. The Lingapurana (ch. 68) also states that out of the 
hundred sons of K4rttaviryarjuna, five namely Sura, Surasena, Dhrsta, Krsna and Yayudhvaja, 
ruled Avanti and acquired great renown. The Visnudharmottara Mahapurana (ch. IX) and the 
Padmapurana (Svargakhanda, ch.II1) speak of Avanti as one of the mahajanapadas of chief 
provinces of ancient India. The Skandapurana has a whole section, the Avantikhanda, 
dealing with the sacred sites and places of pilgrimage in the country of Avantis. The 
Visnupurana(IV.12) and Agnipurana(ch. 275) state that a Yadu princess called Rajyadhidevi 
was married to the king of Avanti. She was one of the five sisters of the Yadu monarch, 
Vasudeva. The Visnu adds (IV.14) that she bore two sons, the Avantyas Vinda and 
Upavinda. Perhaps the another sister of Vasudeva, was the mother of SiSupala who was 
slained by Sri Krsna at the time of the Rajasiiya Yajfia of the Pandavas. 


29. Ibid., V.166. 5753. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SRI KRSNA AND HIS TIMES 


The Krsna problem is one of the most interesting, important, fascinating and elusive topic 
in the domain of Indian literature and history, and there is hardly an orientalist of note who 
has not contributed something on the subject. To an orthodox Hindu, Krsna is a reality and 
his mere name has been the saviour of innumerable distressed souls during the last five 
thousand years. An ordinary Hindu is never concerned with the historicity of Krsna: to 
investigate the problem is a sacrilege according to him.’ 

The Rgveda (VIII.85.3,4) refers to one Krsna whom the Anukramani styles Krsna 
Angirasa, who is alluded to also in the Kausitaki Brahmana (XXX.9). The Chhandogya 
Upanisad (III.17.6) mentions Krsna Devakiputra as a Vedic seer and pupil of Ghora 
Angirasa. The earliest part of the Mahabharata represents Krsna as a human hero, a religious 
teacher, and a counsellor of the Pandavas. Later on, however, he is'raised gradually to 
divinity as a semi-divine, an incarnation of Visnu. The latest part of the epic treats him as the 
Supreme God, full incarnation of Visnu, finally identifying him with Brahman.” The Puranas 
speak of Krsna as Yadava hero, who spent his early life in Gokula and later migrated to 
Dvaraka; he was later deified as the incarnation of Visnu Narayana. It may be noted that with 
the exception of the Rgveda passage, Krsna is mentioned as Devakiputra in the Chhandogya 
Upanisad, the Mahabharata and the Puranas, and the last two sources called him also 
Vasudeva, i.e., son of Vasudeva. Panini refers to Vasudeva and Arjuna as objects of worship, 
and there is a difference of opinion among scholars as to the degree of worship implied by 
Panini.’ It appears that Panini regarded them as Ksatriya heroes raised to divinity. The 
relation of Vasudeva with Arjuna and Kamsa is also indicated. The reference in Patafijali 
clearly show that the deification of Vasudeva Krsna was complete before his time, and 
definitely established the unity of the person designated as Vasudeva-Krsna.* In the Ghata 
Jataka’ Vasudeva is described as a scion of the royal family of upper Madhura, and receives 
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the epithet Kanha (Krsna). The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra (Lecture xxii) states that 
Vasudeva was a Ksatriya prince, and the twelfth Upanga deals with Kanha (Krsna) Vasudeva 
and Baladeva of the Vrsni dynasty. | 

The Greek ambassador shows that Krsna Vasudeva was already deified in the 4th 
century B.C. among the people of Mathura and that he was connected with the Pandavas.® 
Brahmanical literary works lend support both to the human and divine character of Krsna 
whereas Buddhist and Jaina allusions may be said to point to the human nature of Krsna. The 
Rgveda, Kausitaki Brahmana and Chhandogya Upanisad refer to Krsna as a Vedic seer, 
obviously a human personality. The Mahabharata clearly shows the human and divine 
character of Krsna. It is clear that in the oldest nucleus of the epic we find clear references 
to the human character of Krsna. Evidence of the different stages in the progress of 
deification of Krsna will be found in the Mahabharata itself.’ In contrast with the earliest 
portions, whereas the parts of the epic that come still later regard Krsna as the Supreme God. 
The Puranas also present similar strata belonging to different ages showing various stages 
in the deification of the human hero Krsna. Megasthenes testifies to the worship of Krsna by 
the Suirasenas. The earliest inscriptional records of the 2nd century B.C. refer to the 
deification of Krsna, to the worship of his sculptural images and to the erection of temples 
in his honour. He is Devadeva, and even foreigners ruling in India styled themselves as 
Paramabhagavata.® It proves the wide spread worship of Sri Krsna in those days not only in 
India but also in other parts of the world, particularly in Asia. 

_ The HarivamSa deals exhaustively and exclusively with the life and history of Sri Krsna 
on which the Mahabharata is silent about the early life.of Sri Krsna. Both thus supply a 
complete life of Krsna. It cannot, however, be said that the Mahabharata is entirely silent as 
to the early life of Krsna, as there are some references to his early life in Gokula. The silence 
of the early Puranas as to the part played in the great Bharata war is easily explained on this 
ground that as the great Epic exhaustively dealt with it, the Puranas thought it unnecessary 
to refer to it. The Bhagavata expressly states that the HarivamSa was written to fill up the 
gaps in the life of Sri Krsna as found in the Mahabharata. Hence naturally, the Puranas deal 
with the early life of Krsna and with other aspects not touched by the Mahabharata. It may, 
however, be stated that the Mahabharata presents Krsna as a Yadava chief, a friend and 
counsellor of the Pandavas due to whose tactful guidance alone the latter came out successful 
in the Bharata war. Some scholars are inclined to doubt the identity of this Krsna, the chief 
of Dvarak4 who often advocated tricky ways with the propounder of the Bhagavadgita who 
preaches dharma as the rule of life.? But it may be seen that there is really no such 
contradiction, inconsistency or incompatibility in the preachings and behaviour of the Visnu 
_ hero as to justify the theory of two Krsnas. As the priests of Siva were the last to retouch the 
Mahabharata, and as there is as much Saivism in the Mahabharata as there is Vaisnavism;'° 
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sectarian rancour may have been responsible for investing some incidents and darkening the 
character of Vasudeva. His actions, however, can be justified on the ground that they were 
necessitated by peculiar circumstances which may be excused as exceptions to the general 
rule. The activities of Krsna before and during the Bharata war as recorded in the 
Mahabharata, no doubt, represent him as a human politician par excellence though the 
Mahabharata at places attempts to identify him with the god of gods. 

The Brahma, Visnu, Bhagavata, Brahmavaivarta and Harivamsa among the Puranas 
deal exhaustively with the life of Krsna, and the accounts in the different Puranas are not only 
inconsistent but mutually contradictory. A critical evaluation of the different accounts of 
Krsna given in the Puranas shows that only the Brahma and the Visnu have a common text, 
and that the former has an account older than the Visnu. Besides these the Padma, Agni, 
Bhagavataand Brahmavaivarta deal at some length with the Krsna story, and the HarivamSa, 
truly as supplement of the Mahabhdrata, goes over the entire Puranic story carefully omitting 
all references to the Mahabharata story. The Bhagavata is the only Puranic account which 
combines both the epic and Puranic accounts setting them in proper context. 

It is felt that the lascivious, lustful, immoral Krsna of Gokula cannot be the same person 
as the friend of the Pandavas and the great teacher of the Bhagavadgita. For one thing, it has 
not been definitely proved whether Krsna had questionable relations with the gopis. On 
account of the absence of any reference in the Jataka story and the Mahabharata to the 
relations of Krsna with the gopis, which is found in the HarivamSa and the Puranas some 
scholars hold that there was no basis in fact for the gopi stories. Comparisons with the later 
accounts show how each subsequent writer has added from his imagination to the story. | 
Again, the age of Krsna when he was in Gokula entirely speaks against any blot to his 
character, he was a mere boy. This appears precisely to be the reason why Si$upala was silent 
regarding these incidents in the reviling scene in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata. 
Further, Krsna never visited Gokulaagain after he left it once, which would be inexplicable 
if he had immoral connections with the cowherd maidens. At the most, all that we can say 
regarding Krsna’s life and doings in Gokula is that his youthful loves did not go beyond 
violent flirtations and a taste for group dancing and singing; and they were rather a 
precocious manifestation of his rich, artistic and vital nature. It may be noted that even in the 
latest accounts, it is nowhere mentioned that Krsna hankered after the gopis, it was they who 
went mad after him. No blot can be ascribed to his character in any case. Many of the stories 
associated with Krsna’s life in Gokula which have been added by latter works are mere 
symbolizations. : 

It has been also argued that Krsna and Vasudeva were originally different personages 
who were later merged into a single personality. There is absolutely no foundation in fact for 
this view: According to R.G. Bhandarkar,"! the cowherd Krsna of the Puranas is distinct from 
the Vrsni prince Vasudeva of the Mahabharata. Bhandarkar holds that Vasudeva was not 
originally a patronymic but the name of a member of the Satvata or Vrsni race, who was 
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worshipped as a Supreme Being, and the tradition of Krsna as a sage is seen from the time 
of the Rgveda and the Chhandogya Upanisad. The conception of Vasudeva as father, 
according to Bhandarkar, arose afterwards; and Vasudeva was identified with the Vedic sage 
Krsna and a genealogy was given to him in Vrsni race through Sura and Vasudeva. Now, 
the name Vasudeva occurs once in Vedic literature as a name of Visnu.'* The Bhagavadpita, 
the Jatakas, the Mahabharata and the Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra state that Vasudeva was a 
scion of the Vrsni family. The Mahabharata further states that true Vasudeva was Krsna of 
Yadava, Vrsni or Satvata family of Mathura. Whereas the false Vasudeva was king of 
Pundra, whom Krsna slain. The Mahabhasya, the Jatakas and the Greek records also point 
to the fact of Krsna being the son of Vasudeva and Devaki (i.e of his being Vasudeva). In 
fact Vasudeva and Krsna were one and the same person, and the deification of Vasudeva 
Krsna and his identification as an incarnation of Visnu were complete before the period of 
the Mahabhasya. Keith is indeed right when he states that the separation of Vasudeva and 
Krsna is impossible to justify. 

Before the birth of Krsna, Kamsa, the son of Ugrasena, had usurped the Mathura throne 
and had imprisoned Ugrasena and his minister Vasudeva. Relying on the prophecy of his 
royal astrologers that Devaki’s eighth child would kill him, Kamsa used to kill the children 
of Devaki. Krsna was born in the prison cell at Mathura, but immediately after birth he was 
removed to Gokula to the other side of the Yamuna with the aid of the prison wardens and 
others who were dissatisfied with the tyrant Kamsa. He was brought up in Gokula as the child 
of Nanda and YaSoda, whose daughter was substituted for Krsna, and the baby daughter was 
later killed by Kamsa. 

As a child, Krsna appears to have been extraordinary, and he passed many a crisis. He 
was once attacked with a fatal disease named Putana, but he miraculously escaped. 
Thereafter many other miraculous happenings took place in the early childhood of Krsna. 
Various incidents have been described by the different Puranas. As a boy Krsna was 
extremely handsome and beautiful and endowed with profound physical strength and 
supernatural energy. He was the beloved of all boys and girls, and all men and women of 
Gokula loved him more than their own children. | 

The Yadavas were mostly inland and overseas traders, cattle breeders, herdsmen, 
warriors, artisans and agriculturists. They were also educated in religious scriptures and 
maintained a high code of moral law. Those who lived on the banks of the Yamuna river 
depended for their sustinence from the income of the cattle, especially the cows. The 
womenfolk also actively participated in running the business as well as the house. The 
womenfolk sold milk, butter, ghee and curd to the residents of the neighbouring villages and 
towns. The women were called the gopikas and the men as gopas. They not only tended the 
cows but also worshipped these animals. The Yadavas were strongly opposed to animal and 
human sacrifices of the Brahmanas including large scale cow slaughter to propitiate their 
gods. The Yadavas had to fight many wars to protect the cows. The Brahmanical caste- 
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system allowed meat eating besides consuming intoxicated beverages. The Yadavas used the 
cow-milk and its products, and saved the cow from extinction by others. That is why cows 
and Yadavas are inseparable. The pictures of Sri Krsna grazing cows, standing with cows 
or tending the cows are very popular. It also shows Sri Krsna putting on garlands of jungle 
flowers and a feather of peacock in his head-dress, which proves his love for conserving the 
natural habitat. No other god has been portrayed like Sri Krsna in the natural environment. 
The Yadavas were in real sense the worshippers and conservists of nature. They were the 
protectors of cow-wealth in India. The ancient Indian economy rested on the cow wealth 
which was the pivot. The Yadavas had to pay heavily for it. They were called Asuras and 
Vratyas. The Vratyas are people who observed vratas (fasts) and other penances. They were 
vegetarians and a good number of them professed the religion of the Arhatas or the Jinas. K.P. 
Jayaswal is of the view that the Vratyas were unbrahmanical and they had a republican form 
of government. They had their own shrines, their own way of worship, their own religious 
leaders and many of them were Jainas. | | 

In the Jaina tradition, Sri Krsna is Narayana and a worshipper of the Jina. The orthodox 
people regarded him as a Vratya who lived outside the pale of Vedic society (cf; Advanced 
History of India). Neminatha or Aristanemi of the Vedas is the 22nd Tirthankara of J ainism. 
He is the son of Samudravijaya, the eldest brother of Vasudeva, the father of ‘Sri Krsna’ and 
thus they belonged to the same family. Sri Krsna and Neminatha both belonged to the same 
age, and both were worshipped not only by their own people but by the humanity. It is 
remarkable. The largest number of Yadavas accepted the Jainism and Satvata religion 
_ propagated by these two great Yadavas respectively. | 

Dr. Nagendranath Basu and Dr. Bamett have expressed the view that Neminatha and Sri 
Krsna were first cousins. Every Jaina scholar accepts and knows this fact, but strange enough 
Yadava scholars are ignorant of this. The reason of this is that whereas the Jaina scholars read 
their scriptures, the Yadava scholars read books written by such scholars who have 
interpolated so many things against Sri Krsna and the Yadavas. According to Swami 
Virupaksha Wadiyar Vedaratna, there are many references in the Vedas and Puranas to 
Aristanemi. The Mahabharata makes a mention of his name with the adjective of JineSvara 
in two places in AnuSasanaparva. 

Describing the life and achievements of Sri Krsna, Vithal Krishnaji Khedkar and Dr. 
Raghunath Vithal Khedkar (Yadava) write: 


“The life of Sri Krsna has been imparalleled in history, full of love, mystic interest, friendliness with all 
residents in Gokul, Mathura, Hastinapura and Dvaraka, pastoral plays in childhood, psychic powers and 
miracles in boyhood, military tactics and philosophical knowledge in youth. Referring back to the deeds of 
avataras, the avatara of Vamana showed greed, of Par$urama anger, revenge and passion. Rama demon- 
strated love and miracles but lived out of the life of a true materialist (sams4rika) and perhapes could nothave 
many occasions to use psychic powers before his enemies. But such was not the case with Sri Krsna. He had 
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In infancy he showed miraculous psychic powers. In boyhood he played with pure love amidst gopas and 
gopis, and having killed all demons and beasts by psychical power protected yajfas of rsis from all their 
dangers and freed the cattle from all dangers. | 


In adult life he used all his yoga skill and military wits to carry the Bharata war to the success of the Pandavas, 
and preached Bhagavadgita to bring peace over India, specially by the culture of philosophical and yogic 
temperament of all people which would even benefit now the whole world.” 


Vraja-lila: So much has been written about the great dance, the Rasa. Among the 
Yadavas it was usual to engage in dance and song in which youths and maidens participated. 
The folk dances having been patronised and popularised by the cowherds soon gained 
currency all over the country and therefore with the march of the time this form of popular 
dance came to be recognised and adopted by the other sections of the society. According to 
K.M. Munshi, the HarivamSa represents the Rasa as a maddening love of youthful maidens 
for a young man; in the Bhagavata, it is the deep sensual love of passionate and sprightly girls 
for a passionately youth; while the Brahmavaivarta describes it as a gross carnality. It may 
be observed in this connection that Krsna was hardly a boy of eleven in Vrindavana. He had 
the usual gopa taste for group dancing and singing, and these dances, as already stated, are 
rather a precocious manifestation of Krsna’s richly artistic and vital nature.“ 

At the most it could be like the modern youth festivals where young boys and girls mix 
with each other, dance and sing together on the stage before the audience, and participate in 
belles and dramas. Right from the times immemorial Yadavas patronised and practised these 
fine arts. Even today the Yadavas enjoy folk dancing and folk singing, both men and women 
participating in the cultural programmes. They have their seasons’ songs and dances. Their 
every new, auspicious and ceremonial occasion begins with songs, even songs are sung at 
the time of death of an old person. The Visnu and the Harivam§a describe the sports of Sri 
Krsna in forest with gopas and gopis and draw a charming account of them which is worth 
reading. 

One day he got up in the moming and asked his mother YaSoda to dress him up. She put 
up a beautiful crown of peacock plumes over his head, a garland of wild flowers round his 
neck, omaments of glass beads and corals round his wrist and ankles, a yellow cloth (dhoti) 
round his body and a robe. He looked at him again and again as he went into forests blowing 
his conch together the playmates. Hundreds of boys and girls gathered round him with 
homes, pipes and drums followed by cows of various colours. This grand procession 
attracted all the residents who rushed to behold it leaving their own work unfinished. When 
the procession reached the pasture ground for grazing the cattle, the playmates started to 
dance imitating peacocks, swans and monkeys, trying to produce the sweet notes of bees, 
kokilas and other birds in their own way. Thus, the Vrindavana was in full swing of 
merriments, laughter and joys. 
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These hundreds of boys and girls loved Krsna from their pure hearts and followed his 
commands and instructions in all plays. There was no dissension, quarrel or fight among 
them. Krsna was their natural born-leader. When they were tired, Krsna blew his pipe 
(Murali) quite harmoniously. This Spalnerre all men, women and cattle to sing the celestial 
hymns in chorus. 3 

Krsna is alleged to have married, besides his eight wives, other 16,000 gopa-kanyas or 
rajakanyas who were put in prison by Bhaumasura. It is curious to know how that demon 
could collect so many thousand girls who would have required a whole town to live in and 
what a big prison it should have been. There is no history of Krsna’s living with them except | 
the statement of the Harivijaya that he married them in a minute. Also, there is no account 
of their children. The Visnu does not mention his marriage with 16000 women. The 
Mahabharata too does not give any account of those wives and their children in the Bharata 
war. Actually. Krsna had eight wives, which was a custom in those days. It might had been 
a necessity of the age, the yuga dharma. The queens or the wives of great men were addressed 
2,000 Sri. As it is still in vogue to address 5 Sri to the king of Nepal and 3 Sri to the prime 
minister of that country. Two thousand multiplied by eight comes to sixteen thousand. Some 
writers, aS was a wont with writers in the medieval ages to use allegories while describing. 
some important personality and event, used that language. This description is of medieval 
ages, and hence this surprising number of Sri Krsna’s wives is simply a myth. 


The following were the wives of Sri Krsna and the children born to them: 


1. J&mvanti: Samba, Sumitra, Purajita, Satajita, Sahasrajita, Vijaya, Citraketu, Vasuman, 
Dravida and Krtu. (10 children) 
2. Satyabhama: Bhanu, Subhanu, Svarabhanu, Prabhanu, Bhatumana, Candrabhanu, 
Brhadbhanu, Aribhanu, Sribhanu and Prabhanu. (10 children) 7 
3. Rukmini: Pradyumana (Madana), Carudesna, Carudeha, Sucaru, Carugupta, 
Bhadracaru, Carucandra, Vicara and Caru. (10 children) | 
4. Mitravinda: Vrka, Harsa, Anila, Grhya, Vardhana, Unnoda, Mahasa, Pavana, Vahni, 
Kohudhi. (10 children) | 
5. Bhadra: Samgramajita, Brhatsena, Sira, Praharana, Ari Jaya, Subhadra, Yama, 
— Ayu, Satyaki. (10 children) | 
6. Satya: Vira, Candra, ASvasena,  Citragu, Vignvan, Visa, Ama, Sanku, vase and Kunti. 
(10 children) — 
7. K€alindi; Sruta, Kavi, Visa, Vira, Subahu, Bhadra, Santi, DraSa, Piimamisa, Somaka. 
(10 children) 
8. Laksmana: Pradyosa, Gotravana, Simha, Bala, papa Urdhava, Mahasikti, Saha, 
Auja, Aparajita. (10 children) | 


It shows he had eighty sons (and no daughter?) from his eight wives, each having ten 
sons. It was a custom in ancient times to marry more than one wife; Vasudeva, the father of 
Sri Krsna had twelve or 20 wives. The question of the number of wives to have is purely 
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social, depending on ability and convenience. An agriculturist would preferto have more 
wives than having more maid servants who are to be paid their daily wages. In Himalayan 
region the agriculture economy forces the practice of polyandry, while in the plans it is 
considered a very bad practice and reverse of it has been prevalent before the laws of 
monogamy were enacted. 

Sri Krsna had many sons who in turn begot many sons, as it was vogue in those days. 
Thus, Krsna, Balarama and their brothers had a large number of sons, grandsons and great 
grand-sons during their life times. They all were intelligent, brave, courageous, adventurous 
and explorers. The sea coast provided them countless opportunities to search new vistas and 
travel beyond seas for trade, conquests and many other expeditions. They did not sit idle at 
Dvaraka listening the sermons of Bhagavadgita and leading just a luxurious life. The 
historical records available in Gujarat proves this point. Direct descendants of Sri Krsna. 
spread far and wide and some of them remained rulers in foreign lands, and in India even up 
to 1947, 

The poets who enhanced the glory of the Sangam age of Tamil literature: have given a 
faithful portrayal of the dances of the cowherds. In Tamil literature Krsna has been described 
as a god of the pastoral people named Mullai.!* The oft-recurring term used in Tamil classics 
for Krsna is Mayona or Mayavana,'* meaning Visnu. He is regarded an incarnation of Visnu 
himself. Krsna enjoyed his early life with the cows and the cowherds. He used to tend cattle 
by sending them ‘to graze and himself enjoying all the time singing sweet songs by playing 
on the flute. Though it was a difficult art, yet Krsna had mastered it nicely and dexterously 
SO as to enrapture both animate and inanimate objects. The cattle besides the milk-maids had 
enjoyed the music.!? The cowherds and cowherdesses used to enjoy dancing; and mention 
is made of a dance called Kuravaikuttu which Krsna is said to have danced once in the 
taterumanram, the common hall of the cowherds, along with his elder brother Balarama and 
his consort Nappinai.’* V.R.R. Dikshitar identifies the Kuravaikuttu dance of Krsna with the 
Rasakrida of Bhagavata. According to Silappadikaram, the celebrated Tamil classic, seven 
or nine women used to take part in it; with hands joined they danced.” 

_ This dance is said to have been originally danced in the presence of YaSoda, and 
subsequently brought into popular practice by the members of the cowherd-folk as a form 
of prayer to Krsna to avert calamities. It is described that when Madri, the cow-herdess found 
portents which forbade evils, she arranged a Kuravai dance.”° 

Kudakkuttuis another dance associated with the name of Krsna as a form of prayers. The 
Sulappadikaram mentions 11 kinds of dances which are difficult to identify in the present 
stage of our knowledge. Krsna is said to have staged the Kudakkuttu dance after vanquishing 
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Banasura. This is ample proof of the fact the Sri Krsna was a master dancer and flute singer 
unparalleled in his times. He is worshipped by all musicians and dancers before they start 
their feat, even to day. 

According to the authors of The History and Culture of the Indian People,”’ the Bhaga- 
vata was composed in the ninth or tenth century A.D. This period, according to the authors, 
was the triumphant revival of Brahmanical religion. The doctrine of Vaisnavism underwent 
profound changes during this period. The most important of these was the gradual 
dominance of the pastoral life of Sri Krsna and his dalliance with the gopis or cowherd girls. 
The beginnings or germs of all this may be traced in early literature. But the story in its fully 
developed form—the birth of Krsna in the prison of Kamsa, his secret removal to the house 
of Nanda, bringing up by YaSoda, early life among cowherds, miraculous acts like holding 
up of Govardhana hill, killing of Pitana, Kaliya Naga, etc., amorous dalliance with gopis 
or cowherd girls, particularly with Radha, wife of a near relation —all these were 
incorporated in the literature of eleventh-twelfth century A.D. The Bhagavata, which is 
almost a complete store-house of these legends, is generally believed to have been composed 
somewhere in south India, even this late work does not mention Radha; she certainly came 
into great prominence during the medieval period. The most poetic, and at the same time very 
realistic, description of the amorous relations between Krsna and Radha is given in the Gita- 
Govinda by Jayadeva, a court poet of Laksmana Sena (twelfth century A.D). It is a famous 
lyric poem highly venerated by the Vaisnavas all over northern India, who explain away the 
erotic elements as allegorical or symbolical representation of the highest spiritual ideals, the 
representation of amorous scenes, however, takes a more grossly sensual form, bereft of 
Jayadeva’s poetic charms, in texts like Brahmavaivarta which is a later work but probably 
belongs to twelfth century. Whatever may be the value of the explanation offered by the 
Vaisnavas, it is impossible to ignore the vulgar elements in these erotic pictures and their 
influence upon the morals of the common people. This is sufficiently indicated by the fate 
which overtook Vaisnavism at no distant date in future when a class of this sect came to be 
a byword for sexual immorality. There can be hardly any doubt that this was largely due to 
the prevalent Tantrika ideas and practices.” 

Nimbarka, a Tailanga Brahmana, also stressed the gopi element. Krsna, surrounded by 
thousands of gopis, with Radha as.his principal beloved, forms an essential element of his 
doctrine. It is, however, not without significance that Nimbarka, though hailing from the 
south, lived and preached in north India with his centre at Vrindavana. The followers of 
Nimbarka are also mostly to be found in north India. The Radha cult preached by him was 
further stressed by Caitanya in the sixteenth century and it is still the most popular aspect of 
north Indian Vaisnavism.”* Temples, the cultural and religious centres, become the 
preaching centres of Tantrika cult and denigrated in their scope. 

The bhaktimovement could not gain impetus without Sri Krsna being the Supreme Lord 
and hero of the cult. Before the rise of Sankaracarya, the Vaisnavamystics and saints, known 
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as Alavars in the south, had invested bhakti with the attributes of earthly love. When the 
Bhagavata, one of the literary masterpieces of the world, recreated Sri Krsna as the 
supremely lovable child, youth, lover-god himself—Krsnastu bhagavana svayam—out of 
the statesman, world teacher and avatara of the Epic and the earlier Puranas, it was accepted 
as the gospel of bhakti throughout the country. When Radha came to be associated with Sri 
Krsna in the popular imagination, the bhakti movement received a still more powerful 
impetus. About 1150 A.D. Nimbarka founded a new school in Andhradefa, stressing the 
bhakti both of Sri Krsna and Radha. “We worship”, he says, “Radha, the daughter of 
Vrsabhanu, the goddess who joyfully adoms the left lap of the great deity Sri Krsna, as 
beautiful as Sri Krsna himself, surrounded by thousands of damsels. She is the one who 
fulfils all desires.” Madhva in Karnataka laid the foundation of a yetmore vigorous Vaisnava 
cult. , 

These Acdryas and their followers travelled from one place of pilgrimage to another; 
worshipped at holy places or well known shrines, particularly those associated with Sri 
Krsna; established contacts, composed philosophic treatises, held discourses and made 
disciples who wandered from countryside to countryside singing the praises of the Lord, Sri 
Krsna. This amply proves that Radha was a new innovation by the poets and Tantrikas who 
wanted their cult authenticated by incorporating Radha and Krsna in their preachings. 

Strange enough, the idols of Radha besides Krsna are conspicuously absent in all ancient 
temples. For instance, the Puri temple of Orissa, one of the oldest temples of Krsna does not 
have the idol of Radha, but instead the idols of Baladeva or Balarama, and Subhadra, the 
younger sister of Krsna. In Nathadwara (Rajasthan), where ‘Sri Krsna, is worshipped as Sri 
Nathaji, is without the idol of Radha. The idol of Sri Nathaji was brought from Mathura to 
Nathadwara in the 17th century in the reign of Aurangzeb due to his fear. 

Kyrsna’s extrordinary exploits, widespread popularity and great fame reached ears of 
Kamsa, and he planned to kill the Vrsni princes Krsna and Balarama through his wrestlers. 
He sent Akrura as an envoy to Vrindavana with an invitation to Krsna and Balarama to visit 
his court and attend the wrestling bouts. Accordingly they left Vrindavana and started for 
Mathura. Soon after reaching Mathura, Krsna and Balarama had an affray with Kamsa’s men 
and bodyguards in the streets. In the main tournament the next day, Krsna and Balarama 
killed the prize-fighters. Krsna also killed the tyrant Kamsa, and Balarama killed other 
brothers of Kamsa who came to attack Sri Krsna. Ugrasena was reinstated on the Mathura 
throne, although the subjects and elders of Mathura requested Sri Krsna to be their king. 

_ Krsna and Balarama then left for Avantipura near Ka$i for their education at the 
hermitage of Sandipani. Their stay at the preceptor was, however, very short, for they were 
called back by the people of Mathura on account of invasion by Jarasandha, the father-in- 
law of Kamsa and ruler of Magadha, with a large army; but Krsna repelled the invasions. 
Finding himself no match to Yadava army, Jarasandha instigated Kalayavana, a Yavana 
chief, to fight against Krsna and the Yadavas, but Krsna got Kalayavana killed by 
Mucukunda. | | 
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The Puranic Accounts of the Indian Invasion of Kalayavana 


After the defeat and death of Kamsa at the hands of Krsna and Balarama and the setting 
up of an independent state at Mathura, his father in-law Jarasandha, king of Magadha, laid 
siege to Mathura with a large army of 23 aksauhinis. But Krsna and Balarama defeated him | 
and put him to flight. 

The attack of Mathura and the disaster of Jarasandha were repeated 18 times. Despairing 
of defeating the Yadavas led by Krsna single-handed Jarasandha thought of seeking the 
succour of the powerful king of the Yavanas named K4layavana. He secured the service of 
the Salva king and sent him on an embassy to Kalayavana to solicit his assistance for the 
invasion of Mathura.” In his opinion Kalayavana was the only king who could vanquish the 
Yadavas of Mathura.2> Salva conveyed the message of the Magadhan monarch to the Yavana 
chief who readily agreed to the proposal.”6 With a vast army consisting of the Sakas, Tusaras 
(Tukharas), Daradas, Paradas, Srgalas, Khasas, Pahlavas, Mlecchas and Haimavatas, 
equipped with various weapons and dressed in variegated costumes the Yavana king 
Kalayavana invaded Mathura.”’ 

His fleet-footed cavalry of celestial horses, which moved like wind, and regiments of 
asses and camels shook the earth by their furious marches and charges.”* So numerous and 
countless was this army that the sun also became invisible by the cloud of dust raised by it, 
and the excrements discharged by the animals formed river.”? Krsna challanged the invader 
by sending a black poisonous serpent in a jar to him through an envoy who pointed out the 
resemblance of Krsna to that snake. Kalayavana took the gauntlet by killing the serpent with 
ants.*° Jarasandha was also likely to attack Mathura about the same time.*! Considering 
himself sandwitched between these two powerful enemies Krsna resorted to a unique 
strategy and ordered the women also to take arms.*? But considering himself unequal to the 
task of withstanding the attack of Magadhans and the Yavanas he decided upon quitting 
Mathura. He sent his people to the newly founded city of Dvaraka which was situated on a 
tongue of land reclaimed from the sea.** There the Yadavas, Andhakas and Vrsnis flourished 
for a long time. Krsna and Balarama went out to fight the enemy and had a severe contest 
with the Yavanas, according to the Padmapurana™ But the Brahma and Visnu do not refer 
to the fight but simply state that Krsna presented himself in the Yavana camp and recognizing 
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him as his chief enemy Kalayavana gave him a hot pursuit.*> All the Puranas concur in stating 

that Krsna fled** before Kalayavana and reached the cave in which king Mucukunda was 

lying in a sound sleep in consequence of a divine boon that he who would disturb his sleep 

would be burnt to death by his fiery look. There Krsna concealed himself in some cranny and 

Kalayavana mistaking the sleeping Mucukunda for Krsna kicked him violently*’ so as to 

disturb his sleep. Mucukunda woke up furiously and cast an angry glance at Kalayavana. 

With the fire radiating from his eyes Kalayavana was instantly burnt to ashes. Thus freed 

from the menace of his formidable foe, Krsna returned to Mathura and took possession of 
the army consisting of elephants, horses and chariots, but he elected to repair to Dvaraka and’ 
coronated Ugrasena there.** 

To avoid unnecessary blood-shed and avoid the encouragement of foreign aggression, 
Sri Krsna ultimately left Mathura, and with a good number of Yadavas migrated to Dvaraka 
on the extreme west coast and settled there. Sri Krsna then married Rukmini, the daughter 
_of Bhismaka, the Vidarbha king, whom her brother intended to marry to Sifupala, the Cedi 
king. This incident is very popular among the Yadavas even today. It is vividly narrated by 
old people and folk-singers through songs. Details are given in HarivamSa and Bhagavata. 

Krsna and the Pandavas: Krsna appears for the first time in the Mahabharata at the 
svayamvara of Draupadi which he attended. Here he recognised them and helped the 
Pandavas when other kings were planning to attack them taking them beggars or Brahmanas. 
After the marriage of the Pandavas with Draupadi, Krsna sent them many presents. The 
Pandavas then re-established their sovereignty in Khandava region, founded Indraprastha, 
and settled there, after which Sri Krsna returned to Dvaraka. 

In the course of his pilgrimage, Arjuna visited the holy Prabhasa, whereupon Sri Krsna 
invited him to visit Dvaraka. Krsna advised Arjuna to elope with his younger sister Subhadra. 
When other Yadavas came to know of the plot, they became furious and captured Arjuna. 
Krsna pacified them and advised marriage of Subhadra with Arjuna, describing Arjuna as 
the fittest match for Subhadra. Though Arjuna was the son of the sister of Vasudeva, the 
father of Subhadra, yet such relations were considered pious in those days, even today such 
-Telations are accepted among Yadavas in Gujarat and south India. Krsna also emphasised the 
political importance of such relation between the two most important families of that age. 
Later the grandson of Subhadra, Priksita, succeeded Yudhisthira. | 

Krsna became the chief protector, adviser and friend of the Pandavas. He got a 
magnificent assembly hall built for the. Pandavas by Maya, the famous Danava architect, 
whose life was saved by Krsna and Arjuna in their buming of the Khandava forest. With the 
help and advice of Krsna, Pandavas earned wealth and name and fame. Krsna then advised 
king Yudhisthira to perform the Rajasuya, but as a preliminary to it, visited Girivarja, the 
capital of Magadha whose king was king Jarasandha. Krsna knew it very well that unless 
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Jarasandha was eliminated, unification of India was not possible. The said king shall oppose 
every design of Krsna and Pandavas who had come closer. But at the same time it was also 
not possible to conquer the king with any army, as Girivarja was quite invincible and who 
had his friends even outside India. Jaradsandha had formed a federation of kings either 
through matrimonial bonds or defeating them. Those who dared to oppose him were 
imprisoned. Sri Krsna also did not want to shed blood of innocent armies. So they planned 
differently and he along with Arjuna and Bhima, disguised as Brahmanas, reached Girivarja. 
They were allowed to see the king and Krsna expressed the desire to have a wrestling bout 
with one of them, the choice being left to Jarasandha. True to his nature, Jarasandha selected 
the stronger one, i.e., Bhima. Bhima slew Jarasandha, and the imprisoned kings were set free, 
all of them became the supporters of the Pandavas. Sahadeva, the son of Jarasandha was 
crowned the king of Magadha, who paid tributes to the Pandavas. Many other kings were also 
defeated and befriended, invited by the Pandavas for the Rajasuya. 

Atthe Rajasuya, Krsna, along with his sons and other members of the family took charge 
of the guests, to welcome them and to look after their comforts. Yudhisthira asked Bhisma 
to tell him the name of the person who was fit for Agrapuja (first worship). Bhisma declared 
Krsna to be the Supreme God and the only person fit for Agrapuja, which proves beyond 
doubt that even old and sane people like Bhisma held Sri Krsna in great reverence and the 
latter was deified in his life time and at a very early age. SiSupala, the generalissimo of 
Jarasandha, objected to the Agrapuja being offered to Krsna, censured Krsna, Bhisma and 
the Pandavas in the assembly and in the presence of all. Sri Krsnashowed great patience and 
tolerance, kept quite and kept all his men in discipline, but when Sisupala readied to attack, 
Sri Krsna cut his throat with Sudar$ana Cakra and the companions of Sisupala fled in terror. 
After this incident no king dared to oppose Sri Krsna or Pandavas. After the successful 
conclusion of Yudhisthira’s Rajasuya, Krsna returned to Dvaraka. 

Sri Krsna also killed Vakradanta, as he had then besieged Dvaraka with a large army. 
Thus Sri Krsna had finished with all his principal enemies except Salva who was giving 
trouble to the Yadavas in revenge of the death of Jarasandha and Sisupala. Samba and other 
sons of Sri Krsna defended Dvarak in his absence for 27 days against Salva. When Sri Krsna 
heard of it in Indraprastha, he came to Dvaraka and killed Salva and his brother in fight. Thus, 
he was totally relieved of all his enemies who were against the Yadavas. But his popularity 
gave birth to new enemies. When the Rajastya Yajfia was finished successfully by the 
Pandavas, the Kauravas became very jealous of Sri Krsna and the Pandavas. 

It is needless to relate how Duryodhana felt personally insulted during his first visit to 
the palace of Yudhisthira at Indraprastha, and this upset him and made him decide to pull 
down the Pandavas from power. This led to play of dice and loss of the their kingdom and 
personal liberty and the honour of their wife. They accepted exile for 12 years and one year’s 
exile in disguise. | 

When the news of banishment of the Pandavas reached the Bhojas, Vrsnis and 
Andhakas, they, with Vasudeva Krsna came to Yudhisthira, and in a great rage, Krsna said, 
“The earth shall drink the blood of Duryodhana and Kama, of DuhSasana and the wicked 
Sakuni. Slaying these in battle and defeating thcir royal allies, I shall install Yudhisthira on 
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the throne. The wicked deserve to be slain. Verily this is eternal morality.” (Vanaparvan III). 
Of course Arjuna pacified the angry Krsna who declared to Arjuna, “Thou art mine and Iam 
thine, while all that is mine is thine also,’’and assured Draupadi, “I will exert to the utmost 
of my power for the sons of Pandu. I promise that thou shall be the queen of kings.” 

During their exile, Krsna visited them thrice in deep forest, and attended the marriage 
of Abhimanyu (son of Subhadra and Arjuna) with Uttara, daughter of king Virata, at 
Viratanagara after the period of exile was over. After returning to Hastinapura, the Pandavas 
demanded their lost share of kingdom from the Kaurava ruler Duryodhana, but the latter 
turned a deaf ear to all proposals from the Pandavas. Envoys were sent by each side to try 
to effect a compromise between the contending parties, but these proved futile. Last of all 
Sri Krsna went as an ambassador of peace on behalf of the Pandavas and suggested to 
Duryodhana to just impart with five villages to five Pandavas, one village for one brother, 
in order to avoid war. But the haughty Kuru prince Duryodhana would not pay any heed to 
it, instead he tried to make Krsna captive. Sri Krsna warned him of the grave consequences 
and left the Kuru court with a severe warning to all those present there. After it was found 
that war was inevitable, both parties tried to enlist support of the kings and gather forces on 
their sides. Arjuna and Duryodhana went to Dvaraka to seek the aid of Sri Krsna. The 
‘ Yadavas were a divided house on this issue. Both Arjuna and Duryodhana were the relatives 
of the ruling house of Yadavas. Naturally Yadavas helped both, but Krsna was preferred by 
Arjuna though the former declared that he would remain a non-combatant. Duryodhana 
selected the mighty army of veteran Narayanas. Balarama preferred to remain neutral, but 
many brave generals preferred to side with the Pandavas as we know by studying Mahabharata, 
Gita and other relevant books .Krsna tried to win over Karna to the side of the Pandavas even 
by disclosing the reality of his birth and telling him that he was also a Pandava, but Karna 
desired to remain true and loyal to his mentor Duryodhana fully knowing that he was fighting 
a lost battle. 

Krsna was a source of strength to the Pandavas. During the war he helped the Pandavas 
in a number of ways. On the very first day of the Bharata war, when Arjuna was unnerved 
at the sight of his relatives in the opposite camp and was at a loss to know his duty, Krsna 
preached him the ‘Song Celestial’ (Bhagavadgita) which told him what his true duty was. 
Krsna strained every nerve, physically and spiritually, to bring forth victory for the 
Pandavas. He received numerous wounds and injuries in the war when played as a charioteer 
of Arjuna. He helped the Pandavas in planning in advance the war strategy and its successful 
execution. Some people blame him in the matter of killing Bhurif$rava, Drona, Karna and 
Duryodhana (among others); but these were justifiable under the exigencies of circum- 
stances. Many a time during the war, Krsna not only tactfully guided the Pandavas as to the 
particular course to be taken but encouraged and urged them and also gave them spiritual 
advice, consolation, etc. In fact, it was mainly and solely due to the important part played by 
Krsna in the Great War that the Pandavas emerged victorious. Without him the Pandavas 
were nothing. He was the architect of the Bharata War, the Hero of the epic Mahabharata, 
not the Pandavas. He planned the downfall of all tyrants, might they be Yadavas or others. 
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He wanted to establish dharmarajya in Bharata, and that is why he chose Yudhisthira to head 
the forces of victory. 

Yudhisthira was installed on the throne at Hastinapura, and Krsna returned to Dvaraka; 
came once more to Hastinapura to be present at the ASvamedha of king Yudhisthira. He 
revived the still born child of Uttara, who is named Pariksit. After the successful completion 
of ASvamedha, Sri Krsna bade final farewell to the Pandavas. Several ruling Gopas 
established their kingdoms after the Bharata war in Matsya, Kuru, Paficala, Vrja, Vatsapala, 
Mahismati, Goparastra, Govardhana, AbhiradeSa, RastrakiitadeSa, Suraparka, etc., which 
are well known in history. Afterthe war the Yadavas spread all over India and ruled over large 
tracts of land. They were the ancient Aryans and were good cultivators, husbandmen and 
warriors (Ksatriyas) to protect their country, religion and cows. Since they lost their 
kingdoms in the medieval age they remained cultivators and soldiers in the army and were 
reduced to poverty day by day. Many of them could not tolerate the humiliation of defeat and 
subjugation and resorted to adventurous life and took refuge in jungles and mountains. They 
harassed the allien rulers by constant and continuous attacks, looting and destroying the 
subjects and waging constant war of freedom against the alien and foreign rulers. Therefore 
some Indian and foreign writers called them nomads, gypsies, uncivilised, Dasyus, Mlecchas 
and wandering tribes. However, the evidence of Sastras and Puranas and Bhagavadgita is 
enough to trace the divine heritage of the Yadavas. 

Under the able leadership and guidance of Sri Krsna, the Yadavas became prosperous 
and invincible. There was no force which could defeat them in the battlefield. There was a 
life of peace, pleasure and happiness in the Yadava-country of Saurastra. With life of peace 
and luxury, the Yadavas daily grew sensuous and vicious, and became addicted to drinking. 
Once they went to Prabhisa to perform religious rites, leaving only women, children and old 
men at Dvaraka. There they enjoyed in various ways and drank heavily. From hot words they 
came to blows, and a great battle was fought on the holy shrine—brother fighting against 
brother, and kith against kin. Most of the prominent persons excluding Sri Krsna, Balarama, 
and Krsna’s charioteers Babhru and Daruka died in the struggle. Balarama thereafter went 
to the sea and gave up his life. As a matter, all the Yadavas or the entire Yadu race did not 
perish or was destroyed in the struggle. This fratricide war was confined only to Dvark4 or 
at the most to its vicinity. It is wrong to presume that ‘the entire Yadava race, perished. The 
number of Yadavas was many thousand millions at the time of Bharata war. As every writer 
says that children, women and old did not participate in the battle at Prabhasa, so they were 
naturally safe. All participants are never killed in any battle how ferocious it might be. It may 
be admitted that most of the important persons might have been killed in that battle. It is 
Strange that many scholars did not understand the phrase or misinterpreted it. 

Krsna sent his charioteer to Hastinapura with the news and a message to Arjuna to come 
to Dvaraka to take the women and children. Had every body died, then why did Krsna send 
for Arjuna ? Again it is admitted by all scholars and books that Krsna himself consoled the 
wailing women and children, and asked them to await Arjuna’s arrival and then to 
accompany him to Hastinapura. Only the members of the royal family were to accompany 
Arjuna, and not everybody. Arjuna took with him some of the women and children of the 
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royal family only. As there were not many in the company of Arjuna, the Abhiras on the way 
stopped Arjuna and looted him, only leaving him when they came to know that he was 
accompanied by the family of Sri Krsna. Such was the might of Arjuna. Vajra, the grandson 
of Krsna, was installed on the throne of Mathura by the Pandu king Yudhisthira. The other 
scions of Krsna scattered in different directions after the death of Krsna, many of them going 
to north-west to Sindh, Punjab, Afghanistan, Eygpt and Central Asia, establishing their 
kingdoms in these countries. 


The Yadavi War 


The Mahabharata account of it is as follows: 

‘Once some Y4dava boys were playing about Pindaraka Ksetra near Dvaraka where Rsis 
Visvamitra, Asita, Kanva, Durvasa, Bhrgu, Angira, KaSyap, Vamadeva, Atri, VaSistha and 
Narada had assembled in conference. Those Yadava boys went to test in joke the psychic 
knowledge of them and took Samba, the son of Sri Krsna, in the garb of a pregnant woman 
to them to enquire whether the issue would be a male or female. The Rsis thought that it was 
the climax of the vanity of the Yadavas to insult rsis; so they cursed them with the prophesy 
of an issue which would be born as an iron rod to destroy vain Yadavas. The boys ran away 
and on seeing an iron rod slipping out of the dress of Samba were quite frightened. It was then 
taken to Stirasena and Vasudeva with the story of the curse. The veterans instead of taking | 
counsel of Sri Krsna ordered them to disintegrate it by rubbing it on stone. This the lads did 
until a small bit was left to be thrown away into the ocean as useless and harmless. 

But a hunter soon found it as a useful piece for his arrow which while hunting he aimed 
at Sri Krsna taking him for a beautiful dear. The vyadha on realising his nie begged 
pardon of $ri Krsna who consoled him. 

Before this, even Sri Krsna had given a hint to his relatives of his departure to heaven 
and to remove his family to Sankhoddhara Tirtha as the sea was about to submerge Dvaraka 
and that he would go to the banks of Sarasvati for oblations and penance. The Yadavas on 
hearing it went to Prabhasa and lived there happily for some days but in exultation they one 
day drank Maireyaka liquor which brought an excitement for fighting and killing. The blood 
thirsty quarrel raged among them till the destruction of great warriors like DaSarhas, Vrsnis, 
Andhakas, Bhojas, Satvatas, Madhus, Arbudas, Mathuras, Kukuras and of Pradyumana and 
other sons of Sri Krsna whose intervention was of no avail. Balarama in grief and disgust 
went into final samadhi on the shore of the ocean. 

Sri Krsna’s death by poisoned arrow in a forest was soon known through his charioteer 
Daruka with a message that Ugrasena should remove the Yadavas from Dvaraka to 
Indraprastha under the protection of Arjuna. Daruka saw Sri Krsna going to heaven in a 
beautiful aerial chariot which disappeared in the sky in a moment. This news brought on a 
further serious calamity to the family. Vasudeva, Devaki and Rohini died of the shock. The 
wives of the deceased sons and grandsons of Krsna became sati with their husbands. The 
wives of Sri Krsna also became sati. Most of the gopis drowned in atank. After the departure 
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of the Yadavas from Dvaraka it was inundated by the ocean. On their way to Indraprastha 
with Arjuna, the Abhiras plundered them and carried some of them away. 

Undoubtedly, this is an interpolation and is full of contradictions and no reliance can be 
placed on this tradition. Even the Bhagavata does not fully support this concocted story. 


The Historicity of Dvaraka 


Some archaeologists like Hiranand Sastry, M.S. Vats, B.K. Thapar and Sankhalia 
carried out limited excavations at Prabhasa and Dvarakadhi§a temple in the 40s and 50s and 
found evidence of a settlement dating back to the Mahabharata period. In 1979, S.R. Rao, 
a noted Haryanavi archaeologist, undertook a scienctific excavation in the forecourt of 
Dvarakadhisa temple to ascertain whether any human settlement existed there during the 
Mahabharata period. Remains of three stone temples built successively one over the other 
(after the sea had destroyed them) were found. Digging beneath the alternate layers of sand 
and habitation deposits of two distinct periods, the archaeologist found evidence which 
pointed out that the first township of Dvaraka was destroyed in the Mahabharata war period 
and the second township five centuries later. | 

Various archaeological evidences like carved pillars, beams, secret passages, etc. found 
at these sites of the island of Beyta Dvaraka shows the sophistication of an urban centre and 
a port specialising in overseas trade, metal and shell working, defence architecture, etc, as 
has been made out in the Puranic texts. While surface exploration yielded pottery of the 
Harappan period, the divers brought up shell objects and pottery of the proto-historic period. 
In the intertidal zone the divers located and brought up massive boulders which were building 
blocks used in construction. The radio carbon method dated them back to this epic period. 
Rabble walls running over a length of 25 metres and as much as 30 feet in thickness were 
traceable in some cliff sections which might have served as the peripheral boundary walls 
of the submerged town. The wares found in stratified layers also seemed to be belonging to 
the Sri Krsna period. Several stone weights, jars, bowls, dishes, troughs, s-shaped vessels 
and other artefacts of shell (a good substitute for metal) were also found. 

A study of sediment and pinnacles now under the sea shows that earlier the sea-level 
must have been several metres lower. The rise in sea-level by four to six metres, as indicated 
by the wall of the wave cut bench during the last 2,400 years provide a datum line in sea level 
fluctuation. By tradition, the inhabitants were seafaring people and maritime trade with 
foreign countries was carried on as has been proved by the discovery of foreign seals near 
Dvaraka and also of Indus seals on the Bahrain coast.*? 

Sri Krsna was strongly opposed to the orthodox vama-system or caste system, which has 
been the foundation of the Hindu society down through the centuries. The Indian society has 
paid heavily for this system, and its evils are present in the Hindu society even today. 


39. Indian Express (Magazine), January 19, 1986, p. 4. 
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According to the Purusa Sukta ofthe Rgveda, no doubt, which is an interpolation, Brahmanas 
are born from the mouth of the Purusa or Brahma, Ksatriyas from arms, VaiSyas from the 
belley and the Stidras from the foot. According to the orthodox Brahmana theory, the birth 
in a varnais the result of the karma (action) in the past birth of the individual. But Sri Krsna 
explained in the Bhagavadgita that any person can be noble and of high qualities by dint of 
his character and action in this life. He gave the principle of action. Every body is free for 
action. He also preached: “Action thy duty, reward not thy concern.” Because good actions 
are bound to result in good, and bad actions will never yield good result. He was against 
sitting idle and waiting for good luck. He was a true socialist who believed in the well-being 
of all—physical, mental and spiritual. He was the man of masses, lived, fought and preached 
for the good of all; no one is equal to him in the human history. Sri Krsna died at the age of 
126 years after enjoying all worldly happiness and spiritual attainments. He passed away just 
some time before the destruction of Dvarka by a deluge. The Kaliyuga commenced on the 
day of his death. The Pandava Yudhisthira ruled for 36 Kali samvata. There is one wrong 
notion among the scholars about the death of Sri Krsna that he was lying undemeath a tree 
putting one foot on the other, thus the right heel was shining as the eye of a deer. A hunter 
named Jara mistook it for a deer and shot a sharp arrow at his foot, but on reaching the spot 
he realised his mistake and begged pardon of his misdeed. Sri Krsna, as was his wont, forgave~ 
him and blessed him by sending him to his heavenly abode. But this is mere use of metaphor. 
Jara means old age in Sanskrit. It means in plain words that he died after attaining full old 
age and left the body by self-will at the desired time. This is possible for ascetics and Siddhas. 
Sri Krsna was a great ascetic. 

His sacred body was cremated by Balarama and other Yadavas, including the sons and 
grandsons of Sri Krsna at the bank of the sea. Many stories are invented about the death of 
great persons. It may also be not impossible that great men and women also die unnatural 
death like Socratese, Gandhi, Indira Gandhi, etc. But he is immortal and lives in the hearts 
of millions of people throughout the world even today. He is universal preceptor of 
spiritualism and also secularism, the friend, philosopher, guide, and protector of the 
oppressed and poverty stricken people of the world. The entire mankind is his own family 
‘vasudhaiva kuttumbakam’. He taught to the humanity to fight against the evils and 

surrender himself to Sri Krsna. 


cadenfuftasa atch wet aa | 
ae va Sa Ue Hafesaiy mM ya: | 


(Leave all religious-action or doctrines, come to me, I shall make you free of all sins, you 
need not worry), who gives so much solace; protection and amnesty to his followers. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE REPUBLICAN YADAVAS > 


K.P. Jayaswal has dedicated his great work’ to the Yadavas in these words: 


“To the memory of the republican Vrishnis, nes, VaiSalas and Sakyas who announced philosophies of 
freedom from Devas, death, cruelty and caste.” 


Vrsnis and Kathas were the two main branches of the Yadavas, who made great 
contribution to the Indian social, political, economic and philosophical systems. No work on > 
these systems can claim perfectness without mentioning and referring to the Yadavas who 
always played important role in every field of life and the history of India. The humanity is 
indebted to the Yadavas for their contribution not in the field of philosophy and religion 
giving Yadu, Krsna, Satyaki, Neminatha, etc., the Anu- and Bhagavad Gita—s and other 
discourses including Vedic hymns; and also giving the republican form of government to the 
humanity thousand years ago, which the whole world is clamouring for today. The Yadavas 
are found personified in Sri Krsna who was an embodiment of intellectual and spiritual glory. 
If myths grew around him it was only because of his superhuman qualities. So was Bhagavan 
Neminatha, the great Jaina Tirthankara. 

K.P. Jayaswal gives a list of 82 Indian republics in his book Hindu Polity’ in which the 
following are the Yadavas republics: 

Andhaka, Andhra, Abhira, Arjunayana, Avanti, Bhoja, Gopalava, Katha (Kathaians), 
Keralaputra (Ceras), Kukura, Nepala Dvairajya, Rajanya (Janapada), Rastrika, Satvata, 
Satiyaputa, Surastra, Stidra (Siira?), Vrsni, etc. The Andhaka-Vrsnis, Yadavas, the Kukkuras 
and the Bhojas are described in the Mahabharata as having their full confidence in the 
leadership of Krsna. They formed a federal republic under the leadership of Krsna, though 
he did not resume sole powers.’ In Vedic times too there are references of the Yadus among 
other tribes who were republicans.* The bhaujya and vairajya were the other forms of the 


. Hindu Polity. 

. Ibid., pp. 361-63. 
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government practised by the Yadavas. In the later Indian history we come across a large 
number of kings, enjoying different degrees of autonomy and ruling as feudatories of an 
emperor (samraj). In the Vedic period, according to A.S. Altekar, ° they may have been 
known as bhaujas and svarajas and their feudal lords as samrat. The dominion of a samrat 
was perhaps not much bigger than that of an ordinary king. Military glory and achievements 
were probably more responsible for his higher title than the extent of his dominion. Rajya 
probably denoted a smaller but independent kingdom... Vairajya denoted a republic, a state 
which had no king.° 

The Andhaka-Vrsnis have been noted separately by Panini. They, in the Puranas, have 
been shown identical with the Satvatas. The Satvatas according to the Alfareya Brahmana 
had the bhaujya constitutions, and their rulers were called Bhojas.’ In the Mahabharata, the 
Andhaka rulers are called Bhojas, and a subdivision of the Yadavas itself is latterly called 
Bhojas.® The fact that the Vrsnis had no rayan in their constitution, is expressed in folklore 
and legend in that they had been cursed not to be crowned kings. The Mahabharata, in Sabha- 
Parvan (xxxvii. 5) says that the DaSaranas (Vrsnis) were kingless. That they were a sangha 
is attested by Kautilya who mentions the Vrsni sangha as having come to grief by offending 
Dvaipayana in olden days.? The Mahabharata gives an ‘ancient’ discourse on the Andhaka- 
Vrsni sangha that they had no republican ‘rajan’ is proved by their coin which, in the scripts 
of the first century B.C., is struck in the name of their gana.” | 

The Vrsni coin has a peculiarity which distinguishes it from the coins of other republics. 
Coins of republics where there was no ‘king’ consul, were struck in the name of the gana." 
The Vrsni coins were struck in the name of the rajanya and gana of the Vrsnis: vrsnirajanya- 
ganasya.”* The constitutional significance of the word rajanya has to be ascertained. There 
is evidence to hold that in the case of the Vrsnis it had a definite constitutional meaning. 
According to Panini there were two rajanyas amongst the Andhaka-Vrsnis." He gives a 
special rule how to mention them (VI. 2/34). The Kasika commenting on that says that the 
rule does not apply to the members Andhakas and Vrsnis as such, but to their rajanyas only, 
the rajanyas being leaders of families consecrated to rulcrship. 


5. State and Government in Ancient India, Delhi, 1977, p. 37. 

6. Ibid., p. 38. 

7. Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 14. 

8. Sabha-Parvan, XIX, Santi-Parvan, LXXXI. 

9. A.S.L, 6.3, p. 11. 

0. Cunningham, Coins of Aveient India, p. 70, pl. IV; J. R. A.S., 1900, pp. 416, 420, 424 (Rapson). 

1. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 77, 89, pl. VI, VIE; Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, pp. 166, 170. 


12. Read fifi instead of jf; cf. Kharosthi rajanna (J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 416). 
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| The names of several of these ‘dual’ groups of rulers are preserved in literature: the 

rajanyas of the groups of Sini and Vasudeva, Svaphalka and Caitraka are cited in the Kasika." 
The party (varga) of Akrura and the party of Vasudeva are alluded to by Katyayana.' 
Vasudeva and Ugrasena Babhru are mentioned as leading their parties in the Mahabharata. 
This ‘dual’ ruling system was found in Nepal also in the beginning of the Christian era when 
the Yadavas (Ahirs) and the Licchavis ruled together jointly in Nepal. 

Apparently, the Vrsni-Andhaka league had a joint federal constitution where executive 
power was vested in two rayanyas with their respective vargas, representing each division and 
this was probably the Rajanyaka of Amara (II.8.4). Katyayana mentioning the party (varga) 
of Akrura and the party of Vasudeva undoubtedly draws on old literature. Akrura was an 
Andhaka leader; and it seems that at one time he was one of two presidents of the Federal 
Council. This explains Krsna’s saying in the Mahabharata that he holds authority or ai$varya 
to the extent of one-half only (ardhabhokta). In the tradition quoted in the Mahabharata, the 
party of Akrura is bitterly complained against by Krsna. Probably it is to a constitution like 
that of the Andhakavrsnis that the Jaina Sutra refers as the rule of opposing parties. 

The Santi-Parvan in its chapter 8 records a discussion on the affairs of the Andhaka-vrsni 
league. It is called an ancient history, although it is put in the mouth of Bhisma, a 
contemporary. Krsna puts his difficulties as the Vrsni-leader before his friend Narada, and 
the latter gives his solution. The discussion is important as showing that there were two 
political parties, in the joint sangha or federal parliament of Babhru Ugrasena and Krsna; that 
there were frank and open discussion in the parliament, often levelling charges and counter 
charges; that the republican leaders were mostly related. Vasudeva said: 


Narada, matters of state council of vital importance can neither be made known to one 
who is nota friend, nor to a friend who is not an expert, nor even to an expert if he is not 
of master mind (3). As I find the right friendship in thee on which I can depend, I want 
to speak something to thee, Narada. In view of thy all-embracing intelligence, I want to 
put a question to thee, the happy one (4). Rulership (a/Svarya) it is called, but really it 
is Slavery to relatives that I am performing. Although I am entitled to the half of the 
executive powers, I have only suffered bitter speeches (5). My heart between cruel 
words, O Divine Seer, is like the arani (wood) which a man desirous of producing fire, 
is twirling. It is consuming me every day (6). (Although) Samkarsana is always noted 
for strength and Gada for princely qualities, and Pradyumna is even handsomer than me, 
still I am without a following, O Narada (7). Other Andhakas and Vrsnis indeed are 
endowed with great prosperity and might and are redoubtable. mney are, Narada, always 
full of (political) energy (ufthana) (8). 


14. Kasika, p. 546 Chaitraka-radhaka was probably the full name, the K4sika treats it as such; Diksita omits 
radhaka as does the Kagika later on. 

15. Panini, IV.2-104. ampx ar HHT aifa:| agea aifo:; On the word af see discussions below, under 
janapada, Ch. XX VII. 
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For him, in whose favour they are, there is everything. If they are not so, then one cannot 
exist. As regards Ahuka and Akriira, if they are in one’s favour there is no greater misery 
for that man. And if they are not in one’s favour, there is no greater misery for him either. 
I cannot elect the party of the either (9-10). Iam between these two, Great Sage, like that 
mother of two gamblers (gambling each other) who can neither desire the victory of the 
one nor the defeat of the other (11). Now, Narada, take into consideration my position 
and also the position of my relatives and tell me please what may be beneficial to both. 
I am distressed (12). | 


Narada replied: 


(In a republic) dangers are of two kinds, Krsna, the external ones and the internal ones, 
or those which are created internally and those which arise from elsewhere (13). It is the 
internal difficulty which is present in this case. It is the result of (the members’) own acts. 
The following of Akrura the Bhoja, with all these families from (hope of) material gain, 
from caprice or from envy of bravery, or terrible spcech, have transferred the political 
power obtained by them to some one else (14-15). 


The authority which has taken root already and which is fortified with the title of relatives 
they cannot take back like vomited food. They can in no way take back government from 
Babhru Ugrasena for fear of disunion with a relative. And you especially cannot (help 
them), O Krsna (16-17). And if that is even done (Ugrasena is driven out of authority, 
i.e. presidentship), by doing a bad (illegal) act, there would be fear of serious loss, waste, 
and there may be even a fear of destruction (18). Use then a weapon which is not made 
of steel, whichis very mild and yet capable of piercing al] hearts, sharpening that weapon 
again and again, rectify the tongues of relatives (19). 


Vasudeva said: 


What am I to understand, O Sage, by that weapon which is not made of steel and is mild, 
and sharpening which I have to employ in rectifying their tongue (20). 


Narada said: 


The weapon which is not made of steel is this: recognition of merit of others and 
honouring them, mildness, straightforwardness, toleration, and constant entertainment 
according to your capacity (21). Of relatives who are anxious to speak, words which are 
bitter and light you should not really mind and you should by your reply appease their 
mind, sentiments and tongue (22). None but a great man, one of master mind and 
commanding a following can successfully exert himself in carrying on high political 
responsibility (23). | | 
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Every ox can bear upon a heavy burdon and carry it on plain ground. It is only a noble 
and experienced animal that can carry a difficult burden through a difficult path (24). 


Destruction of sanghas (republics) lies in disunion. You are the leader of them, O 
KeSava. As the republics have got you (as president at present), act in the manner that 
the sangha should not divide (25). Nothing but tact and tolerance, nothing but control 
of one’s personal tendencies, nothing but liberality, are the qualities which reside in the 
wise man for the successful leadership of a republic (26). 


Krsna, elevation of one’s party leads always to long life, glory and wealth. Act in a way 
that destruction may not befall the relatives (27.) There is nothing, O Lord, in the matter 
of future policy and present policy as well as in the policy of hostility and in the art of 
invasion, in employing foreign policy, which is not known to you (28). (Prosperity of) 
all the Andhaka-Vrsnis, the Yadavas, Kukuras and Bhojas, with their people and rulers 
of people, depend upon you, O you of long arms (29). 


Coins 


Changing dual groups—Vasudeva and Ugrasen, Akriira and Vasudeva, Sini and 
Vasudeva—suggest that the Andhaka rajanaya and the Vrsni rajanya were elected rulers. 
The coins were struck in the name of the rajanya and in the name of the gana jointly. Other 
coins struck in the name of states, have been found. In view of our interpretation of the term 
rajanya, in all probability, they are republican coins. 

Kautilya has also described the Kukara’s sangha, among others, whose rulers bear the- 
title of raja or king. It shows that the long tradition of republican form of government system 
continued among the Yadavas in the times of Kautilya and even after him. The Surastras 
(su+rastra, lit. ‘good realm’) were in Kathiawar. Their name still lives in modem Soratha. 
They survived the Mauryan imperialism, as they figure in the inscriptions of Bala-Sri and 
in the Jinagadh inscription of Riidradaman (second century B.C.). | 


Bhaujya Constitution: Aitareya Brahmana VIII. 14. 
ears fe Aa ay aad wert shore Asha MSeaHrsed 


Anguttara Nikaya, Pt. III, p.76 

aed Heated Fer, Heigue vuyrq dascta, fe a utara qaiieaes, afe a 
Vener tata, ae a aaa aan, ae a aati, ae a praia, a a 
wa og vedafeoed area 


The Bhojas, a branch of the Yadavas, were great monarchs as mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Santi, LX VII. 51; 54) ast asi fate. are. Sitvatas, another famous branch: 
of the Yadavas, were one of the peoples who observed the Bhaujya constitution. Their 
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constitution was based on equality and fraternity. Every one was equal to any other—one 
man, one vote. Political parties existed in their political system. Andhaka-Vrsni state was a 
rule of parties. Their voting method was a unique gift to the democratic system. They elected 
their rulers through election and by vote. We find in Vrsni sangha, father, son, and younger 
brother—(Krsna, Pradyumna—Gada) all possessing franchise. The element of democracy 
and equality was So strong in them that they thought no one superior to themselves, only the 
constitutionally elected one was superior‘and could be a ruler. Another distinctive feature of 
this political system was that the constitutions gave distinctive marks to individual political. 
community and converted it, so to say, into artificial tribes. It, therefore, becomes very 
difficult to distinguish between real tribes and artificial tribes, the ethnic gotra and the 
political gotra; probably the early Satvatas were originally a real tribe as the description of 
the Vrsnis and Andhakas in the Mahabharata would indicate. 
About this period, K.P. Jayaswal writes in his book Hindu Polity : 


This was the most flourishing period of the Hindu republics. For national prosperity the Uttara Kurus become 
proverbial; for learning the Madras and the Kathas; for bravery the Ksudrakas and the Malavas; for political 
wisdom and valient independence the Vrsnis and Andhakas; for power the Vrjis; and for the philosophies 
of light and equality, for the emanicipation of the low, Sakayas and their neighbours, stamp their indelible 
marks on national life and national literature of Aryan India during that period.'* 


The Ksudrakas, the Malavas and the Vrjis states which appear in Katyayana and 
Patafijali as sovereign states and in flourishing condition," lived on account of leagues and 
so did the Rastrikas and Bhojakas who fight jointly against Kharvela in the time of Patafijali.* 
In the light of ascertained facts of the constitutional history of the time of Kautilya and 
Alexander we can now understand the inscriptions of ASoka better on a point. We have to 
recognise the republican character of many of the political communities mentioned by ASoka 
in his inscription. In Rock series, section V, ASoka enumerates: (1) the Yonas, (2) the 
Kambojas, (3) the Gandharas, (4) The Rastrikas, (5) the Pitinakas, and (6) other Aparantas” 
(Gimar version). Against these in Rock series XIII we have; (1) the Yonas, (2) the Kambojas, 
(3) the Nabhaka and the Nabha-panktis, (4) the Bhojas, (5) the Pitinikas, (6) the Andhras, and 
(7) the Paradas (Paladas).* The Rastrikas and Bhojas are almost interchangeable owing to 
their close unity; Rock proclamation V has Rastrikas while R.P. XIII has in its place Bhojas. 
The Rastrikas, Bhojas and Pitinikas occupied what is called today Gujarat.”! 

The Puranic division of Bharatavarsa was bounded by the Oxus and the Pamirs which 
comprised many ‘Ksatriya colonies’ and Hindu population, according to the Puranas.” The 
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population, in the language of Herodotus (iii. 102), were the ‘Indians settled northward of 
the other Indians, who resemble the Baktrians in the way they live. They are the most war- 
like of the Indians.’ The Andhras and Palidas (Paradas) who are noted in the Puranas to have 
been in that area were amongst these northern Indians. These Andhras are the Andhakas of 
the Yadavas. We have enough proof to show that these branches of the Yadavas not only 
inhabited the Central Asia, but also ruled this region. 

Andhras: The Andhras of ASoka could not be southern Andhras. Two seqerions before, in 
the time of Candragupta, the Andhras were a great kingdom, second in power only to 
Magadha.” It seems that the Andhra power was broken under the reign of Bindusara, 
A§Soka’s father, who is credited with having carried on the policy of his father Candragupta, 
of unifying India between the eastern and western oceans; he is said to have annexed sixteen 
Capitals.% This must point to the land of the Southern Deccan, as the area above it had already 
been under Candragupta. ASoka’s inscription in the south prove the existence of a direct 
imperial government in the South. These Andhras were the Andhakas of Andhaka-Vrsni 
vamsa. 

Buddha Prakash was of the opinion that the Abhiras came to India after the fall of the 
Kurus after the Bharata War or in the 9th centruy B.C.* ‘Then a large number of indigenous 
and foreign tribes swarmed into the Punjab, prominant among them were the Siidras and 
Abhiras who spread over the Punjab and occupied the regions of Sarasvati’. About their 
Origin, he writies.” 


The Abhiras seem to be connected with the Apiru (Khapiru), who played a very notable role in cuneiform 
documents of the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries B.C. as well as in Nuzian, Hittite and Amarna 
document of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C. | 


These were the people who ruled in Central Asia and gave it a new civilization and 
culture. They invented a new form of maintaining and keeping permanent record of events 
and administration. The whole civilization and world is indebted to them for this great 
invention. “In Hebrew” writes Buddha Prakash, “these people were known as Ibhn (an 
adjective from Apiru) and in Egyptian they figure as A-pi-ru. In Mesopotamia and Syria they 
appear as landless soldiers, raiders, captives and slaves of miscellaneous ethnic origins; in 
Palestine they are often mentioned in Canaanite letters of the early fourteenth century as 
raiders and as rebels against Egyptian authority, sometime in alliance with Canaanite prince. 
Most of the scholars accepted the equation of the Khapiru (Habini, etc.) with the Hebrews. 
E. Dhorme and B. Landsberger, however, objected to this equation. But Albright sums up 
the position by stating that “until the question is decided, we must content overselves with 
Saying that a Khapiru origin would square extraordinarily well with Hebrew traditional 
history and would clear up many details, which seem otherwise inexplicable” (W.F. 
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Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 2nd. ed., pp. 240-41).” It appears that a section 
of these people came to India also. They settled in the region called Abirvan between Herat 
and Kandhar and thence entered into the Punjab. The tradition of the disappearance of the 
river Sarasvati near Vinasana as a consequence of the foul contact of the Abhiras enshrines 
a memory of the advent of these people in the Kuruland on the heels of the Scytho-Iranian 
tribes, who dealt the death blow to Kuru supremacy at Kuruksetra. We learn from the 
Musalaparvan that these Abhiras grew so headstrong as to inflict a crushing defeat on the 
invincible Arjuna, when he was returning with the women of the Yadavas from Dvaraka after 
the tragedy of the Mahabharata war. At the same time some other indigenous tribes like the 
Nagas also became assertive, since we find Janamejaya quelling them in the celebrated 
Sarpasatra and holding his court at TaksaSila | 

Buddha Prakash has jumbled many ancient and very ancient events. No doubt the 
Abhiras not only settled and ruled in Central Asia, as has been proved by the treaty of Mittanis 
and Hittites of fifteenth century B.C. but they ruled and settled in Mesopotamia, Assyria 
(many scholars say it was Abhiria), Egypt, Jeruslam, Syria, etc. also. Their existence finds 
proof in the dialect and writings of all these countries. There is one Ahiri river in Israel. Not 
only that the characteristics of Israelis are quite similar to Abhiras of India today; their 
struggle for freedom, love for their motherland, attachment for land, stubbom attitude, their 
way of struggle, greedyness for money, fighting qualities, fit to survive in adverse 
circumstances, make the best use of the worst type of land for agriculture production. The 
Ahiras are expert in this regard. They occupy the neglected and useless piece of land and turn 
it into the best greenery and grainy fields. They are experts in irrigating the undulated land 
with a very small quantity of water. Even today, in India also, they have their own method 
of irrigation by filling a bead of grain or vegetables through a well maintained clay drain 
prepared by themselves without the help or guidance of any expert or instrument. An Ahira 
plans drains and beds annually to irrigate his fields and does not leave even an inch of it 
without taking a produce out of it. It presents a wonderful look to see the planning the water 
drains and their leveling in undulated lands without wasting even a drop of water. The Israelis 
-have also shown this type of remarkable genre in their irrigation system. Are they the 
descendants of the Abhiras of ancient times? So far their religion is concerned it may be very 
much possible that these Abhiras might have contributed this in faith also, as they are one 
who gave new faiths, philosophies, etc. to the world. This point requires further research. 

It is erroneous and contradictary to. say that the Abhiras immigrated to India in the 9th 
century B.C. and then ‘inflicted a crushing defeat on the invincible Arjuna, the Pandava’, 
while he was returning from Dvaraka after the fratricide war of the Yadavas. Had the Abhiras 
had just entered the Punjab after Bharata War, they could not be supposed to be so strong to 
defeat Arjuna on his way to Hastinapura from Dvaraka. Arjuna had not to go the north Punjab 
to come in clash with the Abhiras. They must have been on the Dvaraka-Hastinapura route, 
that is, some where in northern Rajasthan or southern Haryana. Secondly, the Bharata War 
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was not fought in 9th century. The Yudhisthira rule was not so weak as to attract foreign 
invasions at least in his life time. Then how could these newly arrived Abhiras could 
challenge Arjuna? Thirdly, Buddha Prakash quoting the Puranic evidences says that the river 
Sarasvati disappeared as a consequence of the foul contact of the Abhiras, but the river was 
very much flowing and was worshipped in the days of the Bharata War. Then how can these 
both contradictary positions be possible? Fourthly, this scholar describes Janamejaya 
quelling the Nagas in the celebrated Sarpa satra and holding his court at Taksa&gila. 
Janamejaya was the great grand son of Arjuna. Then how could it be possible for the Abhiras 
or the Nagas to come to India in his times and defeat and loot Arjuna, three generations 
earlier? ; | 

As discussed elsewhere these Abhiras, the Nagas or the Sarpas all stem from Yadu and 
his progeny. When they migrated and settled in the far South, they were known as the Aryas, 
and the aborigin or the local people called them as Ayas—dropping ‘r’. After a long time, 
when these Yadavas become the rulers of the South, the ‘eer’ was suffixed with ‘Aya’, 
making it ‘Ayeera’ and ‘Aiyar’. When the next migration wave took a part of them back to 
Gujarat, Sind, Punjab, Haryana, this ‘Ya’ was transformed into ‘Ha’ and they became Ahiras, 
and Abhiras of Sanskrit scholars. The flow of migration could not contain them in the present 
India and Pakistan, but they had to find a new abode in Central Asia and other countries of 
Asia and Africa. These war-like and ferocious people fell upon the unorganised most 
backward people and established their kingdoms. They not only ruled them, but they also 
civilized them giving new philosophy, religion, calenders, mathematics, medical science, art 
of warfare, education, sculpture, and what not. They gave their name to the rivers—Ahiri 
river as in Israel; mountains—yadu ka danga in Pakistan; places—as Assyria, Syria; 
forests—as Aviravana (the Jungle of the Abhiras) between Herat and Kandhar, Haryana- 
Ahirana-Hirana-Hariana-Hariyana, etc., etc. 

These mighty Abhiras were feared and the writers, on the one hand, eulogized them and 
on the other, described them foreigners, slaves, dreaded robbers, dacoits, mleccha, etc. 
Undoubtedly, the Yadavas never thought of and liked to live by begging or sit idle when there 
was a Challenge of foreign invasion or rule. They never let the foreign ruler live in peace and 
be prosperous. They adopted all tactics, every where everytime. To subjugate and to rule or 
to die became their motto. Consequently all other communities joined hands together against 
these dreaded Ahiras in all Asian countries, many of them died fighting, others captured and 
enslaved, many adopted new religions, and others fled to India—their original abode.The 
history is full of their ventures. 

It is not only the Yadavas were in the Central Asia, but other ‘Indians’ had also migrated 
to that region, as described by Matsya, Vayu, Ramayana, Mahabharata, etc.* Some refuge 
on way to India were assimilated, later on, by other groups and religious sects. They are still 
found in N.W.F.P. of Pakistan, Afghanistan, Jammu and Kashmir, Sind, Punjab, etc.; all of 
them have embraced Islam long ago. Some of them still call themselves as Jadu, Jaddu; 
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Yaddu, Ahira, Jadeja, Bhatti, Junejo etc. They still cherish the feudalistic tendency and 
sacrifice their all for a small piece of land even. If they have more money they would purchase 
more land. An Ahira is never satiated with the quantity of land, even ignoring its quality, he 
would wish to be called a landlord of so much land, it being a status symbol to have more 
land than others. 

The Puranas mention the existence of colonies of Ksatriyas in the Pamirs (Matsya 
CXIII.42). K.P. Jayaswal writes in his book Hindu Polity: “I have ascertained since from 
Nazarkhan, an Afghan of Sarafza that Andhen or Andhri is a most warlike Gilzai tribe in 
Afghanistan”.” This is the true characteristic of the Yadavas, and every where they are 
warlike people. In the north of Afghanistan, about hundred miles to the west of Balkh, there 
is the district of Andha-Khui marked on the map; and according to the Matsya Andhras were 
in the Balhika group.” These Andheri, Andhri, and Andhras are the Andhakas who migrated 
to central Asia in search of new colonies and greener pastures. They kept their subcaste or 
sumame Andhaka and were known by that. The Andhras of ASoka seem to have been the 
northern Andhras, as he mentions allied and neighbouring units in pairs, e.g. Yona-Kamboja, 
Bhoja-Pitanika, Rathika-Pitanika, Andhra-Palida. In the Hathigumpha inscription of Khar- 
vela we have the Rathikas and Bhojakas fighting together (E.I., XX.87). Thus we may 
consider the Aindhra-(Andhra)-Palidas to have been neighbours. These Andhras of north 
were the migrated Yadavas of earlier known times. Distinguishing between the northern and 
southern Andhras, Jayaswal states: 

The northern Andhras were self governing, while the Daksinapatha Andhra, according 
to the evidence of ASokan inscriptions and of the ASokan stupas noticed by the Chinese 
pilgrims, seems to have been under the imperial government.” 

Rastrika Constitution : The Rastrikas were a famous branch of the Yadavas. They were 
also democrats like their own brethren. It is evident that the Rastrikas of the west, who in 
ASoka’s inscription are in the group of the Bhojas and Pitanikas, were a non-monarchical 
community. No king of theirs is noticed by ASoka. Kharavela also mentions them in the 
plural, fighting him in league with the Bhojaks and with parapheralia of sovereignty. Pali 
canon knows the names of RAstrikas, a class of rulers.” According to the implication of the 
commentary, the Rastrika-sapiatya (Sapateyyam) or ‘board of leaders’ were not hereditary. 
They were, therefore, elected. The mention in the Pali authority goes to indicate that the 
Rastrika constitution was also very probably known to eastern India. Like the Bhaujya this 
too gave a national name to the Rastrikas of the west. They were in Gujarat next to Saurastra. 
In the Arthasastra, the Su-rastras also are a republic where no king-consul was allowed.* 
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Pettanika: The passage in the Pali canon noticed above places the Pettanikas by the side 
of the Rastrikas, and the term denoted ‘ hereditary leaders’. There it-appears to have been 
really a perverted form of the Rastrikas, or rather the Bhoja, form of government, where 
rulers or leaders had managed to become hereditary. In the Aitareya Brahmana itself, one 
class of Bhojas are distinguished from the other by the expression Bhoja pitaram (VIII.12) 
or hereditary Bhoja (literally, who himself a Bhoja would also be the father of a Bhoja). The 
commentary to the Anguttara Nikaya has in one place*’ bhuttanubhuttam bhumyjati (Pettan- 
ika) which would signify a Bhoja Pettanika. The Pettanika oligarchy, of probably aristoc- 
racy, was prevalent in western India as evidenced by ASoka’s inscriptions. That it also 
existed in eastern India is probable, coming as it does in the Pali passage. 

Bhaujya Constitution : The Bhaujya constitution is noticed by the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VIII.14). The Pali canon** enumerates careers open to a Kulaputta; ASoka, in his 
inscriptions, equates Bhoja with Ratikas or Rastrikas.” Later inscriptions have Bhojas and 
Maha Bhojas which signify higher and ordinary classes of leaders. Sovereignty rested in the 
Bhoja leaders. The constitution itself was called Bhaujya as in the Aifareya Brahmana. It is 
noteworthy that the Bhojas so called after their rulers, appear in later literature as a 
subdivision of the Yadavas whose earlier history we find as a league of two republics called 
the Andhaka-Vrsnis. According to the Aifareya Brahmana, the Satvats, which is the ancient 
name for the Yadavas, were one of the peoples who observed the Bhaujya constitution. 
Owing to their special constitution a people in western India acquired the name Bhojas. This 
is probably a case where a community is formed on account of its political constitution. 

The other form of government followed by Yadavas was svarat i.e. self ruler. The 
Yadavas with their different divisions and sub-divisions adhered to their traditional form of 
governance, that is, democratically elected republics. They were very zealous of their 
equality, fraternity, and liberty. They were over-ready to pay the highest price to maintain 
these ideals. Many forms of the governments come to be known after their names is 
mentioned above. No wonder many historians conjectured that they had a curse from Yayati 
that there would be no monarchs in their progeny. The profundity of this can be understood 
only when the entire history of the Yadavas is studied thoroughly. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE BHARATA WAR 


The Mahabharata has been rewritten by the Bhrgus, as so much of the Vedic exegesis and 
Buddhist scripture by the KaSyapas. The Mahabharata diaskeuasts were no content with 
adding. new episodes or incidents to old ones, but inserted a great deal of new doctrine. The 
whole of the huge Santiparvan of the Mahabharata is doctrinal teaching from the mouth of 
the dominant figure in the older stratum of the epic, Bhisma. Another great religious addition 
is the famous Bhagavad-Gita, which takes the Sankhya, Upanisadic, and Buddhist philoso- 
phies twisted together to a new end; faith in a personal god which absolves everything, even 
killing brothers in war. The personal god is Krsna, just being recognised at the time of the 
Mahabharata recension is Visnu-Narayana incamate, the other incamations were not yet 
acknowledged.! | 

One view among scholars maintain that the original Bharata war was between the Kurus 
and the Paficalas.2 N.N: Bhattacharya argues in support of the earlier theories of Lassen, 
Weber and Monier- Williams that the original was a Kuru-Paficala War.? Another view is that 
the war was fought between the Yadavas—the Kurus and Paficalas being participatory with 
either side of the Yadavas. Originally the Epic was the story of this Yadava war, which 
proved fratricidal and destroyed not only the Yadava-political power but also sweaped a 
large number of Yadava population from the earth. Later on, when the Bhargavas edited it, 
they changed the theme of the whole story and made it the story of Kuru-Pandava war. Some 
scholars are of the view that if the war took place between the sons of Dhrtarastra and those 
of Pandu, the proper designation of the war would be Dhrtarastra-Pandava and not Kuru- 
Pandava because the Pandavas were also Kurus. In the earlier texts the Pandavas do not 
occur; in the Satapatha, we come across such names as Dhrtarastra, Pariksit and Janamejaya, 
but not those of the Pandu brothers. The evidence of the Mahabharata itself suggests that the 
so called Pandavas were in no way connected with the Kuru dynasty.* Some scholars are of 
the view that the three sons of Kunti were the three Yadava clans and two clans of Madras 
represented as the sons of Madri were their allies. Buddha Prakash regards Bharata war 
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‘essentially a conflict of the Kurus and the Srfijayas, whom he identified with the Sarangai 
or Zranka or Drangians.*’ In support of his argument he quotes the Bhismaparvan of the 
Mahabharata in which he finds ‘Kurus pitched against the Srfijayas’ (Mbh. VI.45.1-2), who 
figured in the Paficala confederacy. Not only that, Buddha Prakash regards the five Pandavas 
as five Scytho-Iranian tribes—Arjunayanas (Arjuna), Vrkas (Bhima), Yaudheyas 
(Yudhisthira) and two tribes of the Madras. It appears to him: 


That when the conflict of the Kurus and the Paficalas was heading towards a climax, the Pandava tribes 
suddenly broke through the Punjab, probably at the bidding and invitation of the Paficalas, as happened 
repeatedly in Indian History, and made short shift of the Kuru power, in alliance with them.’ 


But conclusions drawn by Buddha Prakash are utterly confusing and erroneous. Had the 
Pandavas been foreign tribes, Sri Krsna, at least, could have never supported them in their 
struggle against the Kurus. It is quite unthinkable that a person of Sri Krsna’s stature and 
understanding could favour the foreign tribes to succeed and to rule in this country. Buddha 
Prakash just blindly followed the foreign authors in conjecturing and distorting the Indian 
historical tradition. He wrongly concludes: | 


Following the method of comparative historiology, we have been able to identify the Scytho-Iranian tribes, 
symbolised by the Pandava fraternity, and to show that their lays, songs and ballads found their expression 
in the saga of the Mahabharata, which is fundamentally a work of Saka ori gin and inspiration dating from 


the 9th century B.C. This explains why its subject matter is so strange to the entire body of Indian literary 
lore.8 | | 


The Indian poets and writers could not be so mean as to eulogise the conquest of. 
foreigners and make them heroes of the nation and ideal for the masses. Even the so called 
‘great historian’ Arnold J. Toynbee made a base ‘intuitive suggestion that the Mahabharata 
owes its genesis to the Sakas.’? We dismiss all above conjecturing as figment. We endeavour 
to explain, in brief, the history of the Kaurvas and the Pandavas, and a war between them 
called the Bharata war. R. Morton Smith” gives schematic dates of ancient Indian history. 
‘Yadu was born,’ according to him, inc.1640 B.C., floruit 1610. But the other line of Krostr 
would put Yadu’s floruit at 1660, and one wonders if Haya and Venuhaya, who are given 
as brothers of Haihaya, are not the two missing generations." If Yadu was born in1660, 1640 
or 1610 B.C., then Bharata who was born 38 steps after Yadu, '? was present in (1660;1640 
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and 1610-(38x18=) 684) c. 984, 956 or 926 B.C. But according to Pargiter 950 B.C. is the 
time of the Bharata war; Morton Smith assigns 975 B.C. as the time of the Bharata war." It 
is all contradictory, erraneous and-imaginary. 

Summing up the history of the Bharata, Morton Smith writes: 


Santanu’s son was Bhisma, who can hardly be born much before B.C. 1055, as he was killed in the Great 
Battle whose schematic date is 975. Bhisma was adult when he renounced the throne (which suggests that 
Pratipa died soon after 1060, as Bhisma would have no claim over sons subsequently born, when his father 
had became king): $antanu could only marry Satyavati c.1040. Citrangada could then only be born 1039; 
he died in a 3-year war, let us take an inclusive count, so that he reigns from 1024, when he is of age, and 
is killed in 1022. Vicitravirya was not then of age, so that he should not be bom before B.C. 1035. Bhisma 
got him married as soon as he could, say B. C. 1020, and he dies 7 years later 1013. The great achievement 
of Bhisma as regent was the defeat of and death of Ugrayudha, which should be close to 1015, though it might 
be as early as 1021, if Ugrayudha was trying to take rapid advantage of Citrangada’s defeat and death. No 
son of Vicitravirya could be born till 1012, and this is the earliest possible, taking all intervals ata minimum. 
But the Pandavas were mature at the time of battle in 975 B.C. and have a 12 year exile behind them from 
987 B.C. Yudhisthira could not claim the kingdom till he was of age, and so could not be bom after 1002 
B.C., nor would he do so till his brothers were of age to help him. Moreover, as Abhimanyu is of age, 15, 
for the battle, his father Arjuna cannot be born after 1005. 1010-07 is therefore likely for Yudhisthira and 
him. But Pandu could not be born before 1012 (ksetre vaicitraviryake). Clearly there is no room for 
Dhrtarastra and Pandu in the genealogy without making Bhisma died in battle a centenarian, which strains 
both probability and other synchronism. Hence we conclude that the descent from Vicitravirya is fictitions 
and designed to legitimize the later dynasty. This may be supported by its total absence from Mbh., which 
is really extraordinary. The old line died out, and there were at least two claimants, as Pandu’s sons could 
not have claimed the kingdom if their father didn’t. Dhrtarastra apparently won the throne and would appear 
to have had the better claim, as Bhisma is found supporting his sons. The epic account of Pandu’s reign is 
not convincing, as he has to give up, and Dhrtarastra takes over again. Duryodhana would naturally be 
challenged on his accession, but as the Pandavas are represented as in exile, he evidently managed to hold 
his own for 10-15 years." 


Obviously, confronted with his own schematic dates, Morton Smith finds out a new and 
unique method to eradicate so many generations, important persons and happenings from the 
story.The above description by Morton shows the glaring mistakes. Morton fabricated his 
own schematic chronology and genealogy, even which he could not adjust. . 


Pauravas 


As explained earlier, the Paficala king Sudasa overthrew Samvarana, the Paurava king. 
_ The latter fled to Sind and then recovered his kingdom through Vasistha’s help. Samavarna 
had by Tapti a son named Kuru, who was a renowned king raising the Paurava realm to great 
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eminence. Kuru is said to have sacrificed at Prayaga which indicates that he extended his" 
sway up to that place after subduing the intervening South Paficdla territory. Kuruksetra and 
Kurujangala, the cultivated and uncultivated portions, respectively, of Kurus territory, have 
been regarded by Pargiter as being named after this Kuru.’® Kuru was celebrated for his 
righteous rule, and Kuruksetra was regarded as a religious place. He was so much esteemed 
that his successors were called Kurus or Kauravas after him, the term somtimes being applied 
also to the people of the realm. | 

There is some confusion in the Puranic texts with regard to Kuru’s immediate succes- 
sors. The collated text” suggests that Kuru had three sons, Pariksit, the eldest, Jahnu, and 
Sudhanvan. Pariksit had Janamejaya as his son, and latter’s sons were Srutasena, Ugrasena, 
and Bhimasena; but nothing further is said about them. The accounts then pass on to Jahnu’s 
son Suratha and his descendants, who thus appear to have continued the main Paurava (or 
Kuru) line. The succession of Jahnu’s son Suratha on the mainline indicates that Janamejaya’s 
branch lost the sovereignty. A story is told how Janamejaya lost his throne."** Janamejaya 
injured the sage Gargya’s son and was cursed by Giargya. Indrota Daivapa Saunaka 
performed a horse-sacrifice for him, which absolved him of his sin; but he could not recover 
his sovereignty and hence his three sons do not appear in the accounts. The line of 
Sudhanvan, the youngest son of Kuru, bifurcated into the Cedi and the Magadha branches, 
founded by his fourth successor Vasu. The kingdom held by the main Paurava line appears 
to have declined, and there was no ruler in this line to revive the Kaurava fortunes till the time 
of Pratipa, who was a famous ruler. Pratipa had three sons, Devapi, Bahlika and Santanu. The 
eldest Devapi was a leper, and hence could not become a ruler. The second Bahlika resigned 
in favour of Santanu, who thus succeeded Pratipa. The epic gives various legends about 
Santanu. Santanu married Ganga, and Bhisma was bom to them. Bhisma whose original 
name was Devavrata, vowed to remain celibate all his life and renounced his right to the 
throne in favour of his younger brothers in order to enable his. father to marry Satyavati. 
Bhisma is a celebrated figure in the galaxy of Indian heroes. He was a great warrior, an able 
administrator and well versed in politics, science of war, etc. Ugrayudha of Dvimidhas 
attacked the Kauravas but, as noted above, Bhisma killed him and reinstated Prgata, the son 
of the late ruler of north Paficala whom Ugrayudha had driven out. | 

To Santanu were bom Citrangada and Vicitravirya from Satyavati. Citrangada was 
killed while fighting against the Gandharvas, and Vicitravirya succeeded him on the throne. 
But Vicitravirya died young without leaving any issue,” and the queen of Vicitravirya had 
through Niyoga (levirate) two sons from Vyasa, viz. Dhrtarastra and Pandu. Dhrtardstra, the 
elder, being born blind, Pandu was crowned as the king of Hastinapura while the veteran 
Bhisma looked to the affairs of state. Dhrtarastra married Gandhari, and had by her one 
hundred sons, chief of whom were Duryodhana, DuhSasana, etc. Pandu married Kunti or 


16. AIHT, pp. 76, 281. 

17. Ibid, p. 113, fn. 9. 

18. Hv.,1.30.10-14; Va, XCII.21-26; Br ,X11.9-15, etc. 

19. Practically the line of the Kurus came to an end with the death of Vicitravirya. 
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Prtha (daughter of Kuntibhoja, the Yadava king, and an aunt of Krsna) and Madji, sister of 
Salya, the Vahika king. After his marriage with Madri, Pandu started on his campaign of 
conquest. He vanquished the DaSarnas (the Yadavas), the kings of Mithila and KaSi—Suhma 
and Pundra—and extended the Kuru dominions.” While engaged in hunting, Pandu killed 
a sage in the form of deer and was cursed. In repentance, Pandu left his kingdom and went 
alongwith his wives to the Himalayas for performing penance. There Kunti gave birth to 
Yudhisthira, Bhima, and Arjuna who are, in reality said to be respectively the sons of Yama, 
Vayu, and Indra; and Madri, to the twins, Nakula and Sahadeva, from the ASvins. Pandu died 
in the hermitage and Madri, burnt herself along with him on his funeral pyre. Thereafter 
Kunti returned to Hastinapura along with five sons. Dhrtarastra assumed the reins of 
government in the meanwhile and appointed Yudhisthira, the first born among the Kuru 
family, as the crown prince. Though the sons of both Dhrtarastra and Pandu were Kauravas, 
the term was restricted to the sons of Dhrtarastra, and Pandu’s sons were called Pandavas. 


The Bharata War 


All the young Kuru princes, the sons of Dhrtarastra and Pandu, received training in arms 
from Krpa and, Drona, where ASvatthama and Karna were their study mates. Bhima and 
Duryodhana spécialized in club-fighting and wrestling; Nakula and Sahadeva in fencing; 
Yudhisthira in chariot fighting; aud ASvatthama in magic arts. Arjuna was not only the best 
archer but excelled all in every respect. But Karna was Arjuna’s equal in archery. On 
completion of their training, Drona demanded as his fees the defeat and capture of the 
Paficala king Drupada who had insulted him as his co-student. The Kuru princes marched 
against Drupada and vanquished him. Drona made peace with Drupada by leaving south 
Paficala to him and taking north Paficala for himself. Later on it also became one reason for 
Bharata war. 

Dhrtarastra being blind at birth, though elder, was passed over and his younger brother 
Pandu became the king of the Kuru kingdom. Earlier Santanu had become ruler though 
younger to Devapi, as the latter was aleper. After the death of Pandu, Yudhisthira, his eldest 
‘son, was held to have the rightful claim on the throne. But Suyodhana (Duryodhana), the 
eldest son of Dhrtarastra, believed that the death of Pandu made his (Duryodhana’s) claim 
to the throne unassailable. The Pandavas, on the other hand, appear to have held that 
Dhrtarastra’s ineli gibility to succession ipso facto ruled out any claim for succession by his 
sons. In such circumstances, partition of the empire appeared to be one solution, which 
Duryodhana refused. 


20. Mbh. (Cr. ed), I. 105.7-22. 
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Marriage with Draupadi 


However, on Pandu’s death Dhrtarastra did assume royalty; but, in actual practice 
Duryodhana controlled the reins of government. Duryodhana was extremely rash and 
ambitious. Duryodhana finding himself and his brothers outplayed in all athletics, archery 
and chariotry contests by his Pandava cousins; he decided to put an end to their lives. 
However, the Pandavas, along with their mother Kunti, escaped from the lac house and, 
afraid of Kauravas, hid themselves in the forests. Hearing of Draupadi’s Svayamvara, when 
in the Matsya kingdom, the Pandavas went to Paficala-in the disguise of Brahmanas. 
However, Arjuna pierced by his arrow the hanging fish seeing its shadow in the oil jar and 
was entitled to the hand of Draupadi. Duryodhana and many other kings were there but none 
had succeeded in the test. Now, all these combined together to overcome the five Brahmana 
young men. Krsna and Balarama, along with their kinsmen, were also there. Krsna realised 
that the Brahmanas were the Pandavas and said to Balarama that the Yadavas should help 
Arjuna, becasue he was the son of their father’s sister (aunt). 

Henceforth he took great interest in the Pandavas. He visited Kunti and the Pandavas in 
their hideout, and accused Duryodhana as papin. Kunti complained of her bad luck, inspite 
of strong relatives like Krsna and the brave Yadavas. Krsna narrated his own and the 
Yadavas’ story of fleeing from Mathura and settling at Dvarak4, and assured her that in future 
he would always stand by her and the Pandavas in good stead. He also sent them very 
valuable presents. The friends of Duryodhana already knew that Krsna with his men would 
help the Pandavas against the Kauravas, and that is why Karna advised Duryodhana to meet 
him immediately before the help was offered. 

However, in the Kaurava court wiser counsel prevailed, at least for the time being; and 
this was because of the realisation that Krsna would be on the side of Arjuna. Vidura advised 
Dhrtarastra to invite Yudhisthira and offer him half the kingdom, otherwise there would be 
war in which the Pandavas would win; becasue Krsna would be on their side.” Vidura went 
to Drupada’s court to invite the Pandvas on behalf of Dhrtarastra, and Krsna who was there 
adviced the Pandavas to go to Hastinapura and rule over half the kingdom offered to them.” 
Thus Krsna was for an honourable compromise, and not for war at any cost. Probably 
Duryodhana’s misdeeds had not been by then enough to make Krsna eager to punish him, 
or probably Krsna had his own scheme to be accomplished through Yudhisthira as king. 

The Pandavas got the Khandavaprastha forest which they cleared, and founded Indra- 
prastha-and made it their capital. Maya Asura erected for them a wonderful assembly hall. 
Yudhisthira decided to perform a Rajasuya sacrifice as the emblem of sovereignty. As a 
preliminary to the sacrifice, the other four Pandavas set out on conquest. King Jarasandha 
of Magadha was their greatest opponent and challenger. Krsna personally led Bhima and. 
Arjuna to Magadha, and under the advice and guidance of Krsna, Bhima killed Jarasandha 


21. Mbh., 1.204. 
22. Ibid., 209. 
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in a duel. Jarasandha’s son Sahadeva was installed on the Magadha throne and he became 
an ally of the Pandavas. Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva led campaigns respectively 
towards the east, north, west and south. The descriptions of these conquests throw much light 
upon the countries and peoples of the days of the Mahabharata, though at places there are 
myth and anachronism. Numerous kings including the Kauravas were invited to the 
‘Rajasilya, and Krsna was offered the first worship therein. The Cedi king Sisupala objected, 
and in the happening that followed, was killed by Krsna. It was after Rajastiya when 
Duryodhana was inspecting the assembly hall built by Maya; there the seeds of Bharata War 
were deeply sown. The rapid rise of the Pandavas was an eyesore to the Kauravas and they 
hit upon a plan to oust them from their kingdom. Taking advantage of the Ksatriya code of 
conduct that one should not refuse when invited for a duel or for a gambling-match, 
Duryodhana called on Yudhisthira for a game of dice, in which the latter staked everything 
including Draupadi, and lost it. The denuding of Draupadi occured after this game of dice. 
From hot words, the princes were coming to blows, but old Dhrtarastra let off the Pandavas 
from slavery. Soon afterwards the second game of dice was played in which the stake was 
that the loser should spend twelve years in the forest, and the thirteenth in cognito. The 
Pandavas lost this game also, and had to leave for the forest. Draupadi accompanied them 
but Kunti along with other members of their family stayed behind. During the thirteenth year, 
Pandavas stayed in the Matsya country in disguise. There they helped the Matsya king Virata 
against the attack of the Kauravas. Virata’s daughter Uttara was married to Abhimanyu, the 
son of Arjuna. After completing the full period, Pandavas appeared and demanded ttheir 
share, which Duryodhana refused to give without fight. Secing that war was inevitable, each 
party tried to enlist as many sympathisers as possible. Krsna himself sided with the Pandavas 
but his forces fought on the side of the Kauravas. For negotiations, finally Krsna himself 
went as an ambassador of peace. But Duryodhana was adamant and refused to part with even 
a particle of earth. Thus began the Great War which may be regarded as the greatest event 
in the prehistoric age of India and forms the theme of the great epic of Mahabharata. 


The Participants 


The epic gives a long list of princes on each side. The Kauravas had eleven divisions*® 
aksauhini under them as against the seven of the Pandavas. Towards the east, out of the old 
Magadha empire, only western Magadha ruled by Jarasandha’s son Sahadeva was on the 
Pandava side. All the rest, viz., eastern Magadha, Videha, Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga, joined 
the Kaurava forces. The Kiratas under Bhagadatta, ruler of Pragjyotisa, also were under the 
banner of the Kauravas, so that practically the sole east supported them. In Madhyade§a, the 
rulers of Vatsa, KaSi, Cedi, Karusa, DaSarna (Yadavas), and Paficala figured among the 


23. Total number of warriors on Pandavas side: 15,30,900; and that on the side of the Kauravas: 24,05,700. 
One aksauhini consisted of: chariots 21,870, elephants 21,870, horses 65,610, and foot-soldiers 1,09,350; 
_ total number being 2,18,700. 
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supporters of the Pandavas. Brhadbala, king of the Kosalas, went to the opposite camp. The 
Yadavas were divided in their allegiance. Krsna was the non-combatant adviser of the 
Pandavas and Balarama remained neutral. Yuyudhana and Satyaki, among the Vrsnis and 
Yadavas, came to the Pandavas, while Nila of Mahismati, Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti, 
Krtavarman of the Bhoja-Andhaka-Vrsnis, Vidarbha (all Yadavas), Nisada, and Salva 
supported the Kaurava forces. In the Punjab and the North- West, Jayadratha of Sindhu- 
Sauvira who was the brother-in-law of the Kauravas, Sakuni of Gandhara, Susarma of 
Trigarta, Kekaya, Sibi, Salya of Madra (related to the Pandavas), Vahlika, Ksudraka, 
Malava, Srtayu of the Ambasthas, and Sudaksina of the Kambojas were in the Kaurava army; 
only Abhisara, which formed the south-westem part of Kashmir is said to have joined the 
Pandavas. Thus, the Pandavas supporters were Paficalas, Matsya, Cedi, Karusa, western 
Magadha, K&asi and south-western Yadavas. Under the Kauravas came practically the whole 
of eastern India, the whole of North-West Kosala, Vatsa, and Strasena in the Madhyade$a; 
and Mahismati, Avanti, and Salva in the West. In short, broadly speaking the MadhyadeSa 
and Gujarat stood for Pandavas and the rest, viz. East, North-West, and Western India, 
opposed them. The Pandava army encamped near Upalavya, the capital of the Matsyas, and 
the Kaurava forces were gathered near Hastinapura. Last minute efforts were made by Krsna 
for an amicable settlement, but the negotiations proved futile, and the Great Battle was fought 
on the famous field of Kuruksetra. 
Dhrstadyumna, son of Drupada, was appointed the Commander-in-Chief of the Pandavas 

and Bhisma led the Kauravas. The two hosts were bound to follow certain rules of war 
traditional among the Ksatriyas. Only opponents of equal birth and armed with the same kind 
of weapon were to fight each other. None was to fight without first challenging his opponent. 
Those engaged in personal combat with another, and those-who surrendered, as well as the 
fugitives and non-combatants were to be spared. The venerable Bhisma commended the 
Kaurava force during the first ten days of war. It was only through the arrows discharged by 
Arjuna against Bhisma under the cover of Sikhandin (whom Bhisma did not fight, Sikhandin 
being onginally a woman) that on the tenth day Bhisma fell down headlong from his chariot. 
Drona was consecrated the next commander, and he carried on the fight till the fifteenth day. 
Abhimanyu was killed on the thirteenth day and Ghatotkaca, the demon son of Bhima, on 
the fourteenth. Drupada and Virata were killed by Drona on the fifteenth day, and finally that 
evening Dhrstadyumna killed Drona, while in deep sorrow on hearing the false news of the 
death of his son ASvatthama. Karna was the next commander. His tum lasted only for two” 
days during which Bhima tore open Duh$4sana’s chest. Karna was killed by Arjuna. Salya 

became the commander on the eighteenth or the last day of the battle. He was killed by 
Yudhisthira by about mid-day, while Sahadeva killed Sakuni, the entire host of the Kauravas 
was thus completely annihilated and Duryodhana fled to a pond where the Pandavas 
challenged him. In the club-fight against Bhima Duryodhana’s thighs were smashed and he 
droped down bleeding. Duryodhana had appointed A§vatthama as the last commander who, 
with the help of the other two survivors from among the Kaurava heroes, viz. Krpa and 
Krtavarman, stealthily entered into the Pandava’s camp at night and slaughtered the 
surviving Pandava princes and Dhrstadyumna while asleep. With the death of Duryodhana 
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perished all the male members of his large family except his old and blind father. The 
Pandavas emerged victorious, but besides the five Pandava brothers, Satyaki was the sole 
survivor on their side. Thus the victory, though complete, was won at a very high cost. This 
brief description is based on the traditional history available in the books of the Mahabharata, 
of course, edited in the early Christian centuries. 

The Kuru line being extinct with the death of the hundred sons of Dhrtarastra, 
Yudhisthira became king of the Kurus and ruled at Hastinapura. Later on Yudhisthira 
performed a horse-sacrifice on Vyasa’s advice in order to purge himself of all sins. This was 
an old tradition among the Indian kings to prove their superiority over other rulers. Arjuna 
was placed in charge of the horse and the sacrifice was completed with due ceremonials. 
Dhrtarastra retired to forest with Gandhari after a few years. Kunti accompanied them. They 
three were consumed in a forest conflagration. Yudhisthira, however, did not reign long. 
Some 36 years after the Bharata War, the Vrsnis and Yadavas of Gujarat had a fratricidal 
strife and Krsna died. Arjuna was sent to bring the survivors of the Yadavas, but on his way 
back he was attacked and defeated by the Abhiras. Arjuna returned to Hastinapura with 
Krsna’s grandson Vajra, son of A$va, and placed him at the head of the people who followed 
him from Dvaraka. Thereafter Yudhisthira abdicated and retired to the forest along with his 
brothers, placing Pariksit, Arjuna’s grandson, on the throne. 

The story of Mahabharata throws much light on the manners of the Hindus of the Epic 
age. We find how young princes were early trained in arms, how they rejoiced in tilts and 
tournaments in their own fashion, how ladies came out in public and witnessed the prowess 
of their sons, brothers or husbands. Girls were married at proper age, and youthful princesses 
famed for their beauty often selected their lords from the assembled warriors; jealousies 
among kings, and nations broke out into sanguinary wars, but the bitterness of feuds was 
restrained by strict laws of chivalry. We also learn from the epic that the Gangetic Hindus 
were more civilized than their sturdy forefathers. Kings ruled over larger countries were 
more polished, and the sphere of knowledge was more extended. Religious rites were also 
more elaborate, social rules were more highly developed, and the science of war itself was 
more fully organised. 

The accession of Pariksit marks the beginning of the Kali Age, as the Dvapara Age is said 
to have closed with the Bharata War. In the Puranic accounts also ‘the past’ cnded, and the 
future began at the close of the Bharata War which was an epoch-making event in the annals 
of the country. The dynasties of the Kali Age in the Puranas begins with the accession of 
Pariksit though some begin their accounts after Adhisimakrsna, fourth in descent from 
Pariksit who was 36 years old at this succession in Kali samvat3101 B.C. and ruled upto and 
died in Kali samvat 24 at the age of 60 or in 3077 B.C. 

The traditional accounts do not state how the family feud in the Kuru family was tumed 
into an all-India affair so that every ruling dynasty of any note during the period, however 
far from Kuruksetra is represented as having participated in the War. Most of the scholars 
think that it was the planning of Sri Krsna to clear the country of tyrant kings. The 
nonmention of the Bharata War in later Vedic literature does not necessarily disprove its 
historicity. For one thing, it was a purely political contest, and hence naturally did not interest 
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the authors of the Brahmanas.“ An argumentum ex silentio is seldom conclusive. Again the 
Pandavas, according to traditions, were not a body of strangers but were scions of the Kuru 
family. The very significance of the term Pandavas, as distinct from the Kauravas, was 
forgotten soon after the War, and the term Kurus alone survived. 

Paurava genealogy as given in the Mahabharata and by Pargiterr* 


Mahabharata 
1. Daksa 

3. Vivasvana 

5. ila 

7. Ayu 

9. Yayati 

1. Janamejaya = Ananta 
(Madhuvam$si) 

13. Samyati = Varangi 


15. Sarvabhauma = Sunanda 
(Kekaiya princess) 

17. Arvachina 

19. Mahabhauma = Suyajfia 
(daughter of Prasenajit) 

21. Akrodhana = Karmbha 

23. Ariha 

25. Matinara 

27. lina = Rathantri 


29. Bharata = Sunanda 
(d. Sarvasena King of KaSi) 
31. Suhotra = Suvama 


33. Vikunthana = Sudeva (DeSarha) 


35. Samvama = Tapti 

37. Vidura = Sampriya (Madhuvamsi) 
39. Pariksita = SuyaSa 

41. Pratisrava 


24. AIHT, pp. 283-4. 
25. Ibid., pp.144-149. 


Sa tS 


10. 
12> 


14. 


16. 


18. 
20. 


Le, 
24. 
26. 
28. 
30. 
32. 
34. 
36. 


38. 
40. 


‘Aditi 


Manu 


-Purtrava 


Nahusa 
Puru = Kausalya 


Pracinvant = ASmiki — 
(Y adavi) | 
Ahamyati = Bhanumati 
(daughter of Krtavirya) 
Jayatsena = SuSrava 
(Vidarbha princcss) 
Ariha 


Ayutanayi = Kama 

(d. of PrthuSrava) 

Devatithi 

Rksa = Jwala (d. of Taksalsa) 
Tamsu 

Dusyanta, etc. 

(five sons) = Sakuntla 
Bhumanya = Vijja (DaSarha) 


Hasti = YaSodhara (d. Trigartaraja) 


Ajamidha = Kaikeyi, Gandhari, 
viSala, Rksa 

Kuru = Subhangi 

Anasva = Amrta (Magadha) 
Bhimasena 


(Contd.) 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 
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Pratipa = Sunanda 


Devapi - Ganga = Santanu = Satyavati Balhika 

(devoid of 

succession Devaviaks 
(Bhisma) 


44. Chitrangada 


Ambika = Vicitravirya = Ambalika 


-—————_ 


(Through Niyoga by 
Dvaipayana Vyasa) 
Dhrtarastra = Gandhari 
| 
Duryodhana 


List 7 Pargiter 


: 
5. 
7. 
9. 
11. 
13. 
15. 


17. 
19. 


Manu 

Pururavas 

Nahusa 

Puru 

Pracinvant 

Manasyu 
Sudhanvam-Dhundhu 
Sainyati 

Raudrasva 

Matinara 


. to 42 names not given in the list 


Bharata 
(Bharadvaja) 
Bhuvamanyu 
Suhotra | 

——— (Dvimidha) 
to 62 
to 68——— 


Kunti = Pandu = Madari 
Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Sahadeva, Nakula | 
Abhimanyu 
(died in the Bharata War) 


a 

Ayu 

Yayati 
Janamejaya I 
Pravira 
Ahhayada 
Bahugava 
Aham yati 


. Rceyu 
. Tamsu 


Dusyanta 


Vitatha 
Brhatksatra 
Hastin 
Ajamidha 
Rksa I 
Samvarana 
Kuru 
Pariksit I 


Janamejaya II 
Viduratha 
Jayatasena 
Mahabhauma 
Akrodhana 


_ Rksa I 


Dilipa 
Santanu 
Vicitravirya 
Pandavas 
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75. Bhimasena & C. 
77. Sarvabhauma 
79. Aradhin 
81. Ayutdayus 
83. Devatithi 
85. Bhimasena 
87. Pratipa 
89. (Rstisena) 
91. Bhisma 
93. Dhrtarastra 
95. Abhimanyu 


(Here occurred the Bharata War) 


Only the names of the prominent rulers are available who survived before the Bharata War. 
These names are not in a genealogical order, but it is correctly available after the Bharata 
War. Following is the genealogy of Abhimanyu, son of Yadavi Subhadra and Arjuna: 


WorIrInnh WN 


Abhimanyu 16. 
Pariksita II 17. 
Janamejaya 18. 
Satanika I 19. 
ASvamedhadatta 20. 
Adhisima Krsna ZA; 
Nicaksu (Bhiri) 22. 
Usna 23: 
Vicitraratha (Citraratha) 24. 
Suciratha 25. 
. Vrsnimana 26. 
Susena © Dis 
Sunitha 28. 
. Nrpa (Ruca) 29. 
Caksu (Nrcaksu) 30. 


Sukhabala 

Parippalava 

Sunaya 

Medhavin 

Ripunjaya or Nrpanjaya 
Mrsu or Mrdu or Durva 
Tigma | 
Brhadratha 

Vasudana 

Satanika II 

Udayan 

Ahinara or Vahinara 
Dandapani 

Niramitra 

Ksemaka (The Vamsa ended). 


But according to Morton Smith,” this list of rulers is in a chronological and not in a 
genealogical order. For instance, according to him, Vicitraratha was the nephew of Usna, 
whereas Vrsanimana was the father’s cousin of Suciratha who succeeded the latter. 
Similarly, whether Sunith was the son of Susena or of Suciratha, was not clear to Morton 
Smith. He is of the view that Subhabala was the brother (7) of Caksu, Medhavi was the 
nephew (?) of Sunaya, Brhadratha was succeeded by his brother Vasudana, Ahinara was the 


26. Dates and Dynasties in Earliest India, op.cit., pp. 320-21. 
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nephew (?) of Udayana and the last king Ksemaka was also the nephew of Niramitra. He 
assigns schematic dates to these kings in his own way which are least correct. According to 
him,” Parissita II lived from c.975 to 930 or possibly upto 915 B.C., and his son Janamejaya 
III from c.955 to 890 B.C. and ruled from 930 to 890 B.C., the last king of this family, 
Ksemaka, lived 410-375 B.C. This is all imagination by Morton Smith. 


27. Ibid. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE DATE OF BHARATA WAR 


The Aihole inscription! dated 634-35 A.D. of the Calukya king PulakeSin II indicates the year 
3102 B.C. as the date of Bharata War and the starting point of the Kali Age. This 1s the view 
held by Aryabhatta and ancient Hindu astronomers and chronologists and C.V. Vaidya, D.S. 
Triveda’ and other historians lend their support to this view. C.V. Vaidya? has shown that 
Megasthenese mentions 138 kings to have ruled between Heracles (Krsna) and Sandrakottas 
(Candragupta), and allowing an average of 20 years for each king, Krsna’s period comes to 
be c. 3082 B.C. (138 x 20 = 2760 + 322 B.C). Another tradition of astronomers and historians 
headed by Vrddhagarga, Varahamihira and Kalhana places the period of the Bharata War in 
B.C. 2449. The third tradition is based on the interpretation of the Puranic records, which 
state that the interval of period between the birth of Pariksit and the coronation of Nanda was 
1015 (1050 or 1500) years, i.e., about 1400 (or 1800) B.C.* Pargiter fixes the date of the 
Bharata War approximately at 950 B.C.° According to Pradhan the date is 1351 B.C.,° while 
Sama Shastri gives it as 1613 B.C.’ Raychaudhury dates Pariksit’s birth about 1412 B.C., 
and Jayaswal places it about 1424 B.C. The western scholars, Wilford, Buchanan, Colebrook 
and Wilson take the Bharata War to have been fought in about the 13th or the 14th century 
B. C. Undoubtedly many of the Indian scholars were influenced by these western scholars 
who were our political masters and mentors at one stage. As discussed earlier, we take that 
the Bharata War was ug before 3137 B.C. 

The other dates are:® Bentley 575 B.C.; H.H. Wilson 1370 B.C.; K.P. Jayaswal 1424 
B.C.; History of Bihar 1867 B.C.; S.C. Vidyabhusana 1922 B.C.; Satyavrata Samasrami 
2400 B.C., etc. Triveda writes,’ there is nothing in Vrddhagarga or Varahamihira to suggest 


. Ep. Ind., vol. VI., pp. 11-12. 

. Indian Chronlogy, p. 13. 

. Mahabharata Upasamhara, ch. 4. 
. Raychaudhury, EHVS, p. 62 ff. 
. AIHT, p. 179. 

CAI, p. 248 

Gavam Ayana, p. 155. 

D.S. Triveda, op.cit, p. 13 
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that the Great Indian War fought in 2448 B.C. There is one and only tradition supported by 
all other evidences that the War was fought in 3137 B.C. It is only Kalhana who proclaims 
that the Kuru-Pandavas flourished 653 years after the Kali.’° But he had to contradict himself, 
being ignorant of the Andhra Saka era with its epoch in 550 B.C. as the people could not 
believe this tale, and they still held that the war was fought at the close of the Dvapara Age 
in 3137 B.C. The full significance of the Arya metre viz. Asan maghasu munayah Sasatip 
rthvim yudhisthire nrpatau / sadadhikapam Edviyutah Sakakalastasya rajya$ca_ // 
(Rajatarangini, I. 56) has been duly explained in extenso in J.I.H., XVIII. 46-63 to prove that 
the War was fought in 3137 B.C. 
The interval between Pariksit and Nanda fully explains the meaning of the verse: 

Maha padmabhisekattu janma yavuatpriksitah / 

ekam varsasahrrantu jfieyam pancaSa tottaram // 
and its countercheck 

Yadamaghamyo yasyanti purvasadham maharsaya / 

_tada nandat prabhratyesa kalirvrddhimgamisyati // 

On textual and astronomical basis, it is held that the intervening period between Pariksit 
and Nanda’s accession to the throne could not be anything but 1501 years and hence Nanda 
came to throne in 1636 (3137-1501) B.C. According to Chandrakant Bali,’* the Pauranika 
history has been composed by Veda Vyasa, the great historian through the Saptarsi-samvat. 
The Saptarsis revolve in 27-nakstriya valaya and complete the circle in 2700 years, taking 
100 years to pass through one naksatra. To be more precise 18 years are added to this 2700 
years for making it more compatible with the solar counting. According to Bali, Saptarsi 
circle 00 was in the year 6881 B.C., in which year the first cycle of the S. samvat began. 
Sakuntala Bharata was consecrated in 1015 S. samvat, that is in (6881-1015) = 5866 B.C. 
and he died in S. samvat 1097 or in 5788 B.C. It is also a coincidence that Abhimanyu’s son 
Pariksit was also born in S. samvat 1015, that is in 5866 — 2718 = 3148 B.C. Bali is of the 
view that the Mahabharata War was fought in 3148 B.C. 

The second circle of S. samvat, according to Chandrakant Bali, began after 6881-2718 
= 4163 B.C. Pratipa abdicated in favour of Santanu in S. samvat 800, that is, 3363 B.C. The 
third cycle began in 4163 — 2718 = 1445 B.C. Mahavira, Buddha, AjataSatru, and nine 
Nandas were born in this cycle. It is strange that the ninth Nanda was also consecrated in 1015 
S. samvat. In support of this Bali quotes this Sloka: 

yavat pariksito janma yavannandabhisecanam 

etat varsa-sahasrantu jfieyampafica daSottaram. 
Consequently the consecration of ninth or nava Nanda took place in 1445 — 1015 = 430 B.C. 
The Nandas ruled for one hundred years, or up to 330 B.C., according to some historians. 
Candragupta Maurya began his rule in 322 B.C. There remains only the difference of eight 


10. The number 653 may be significant. It may be a landmark in understanding the beginning of Kali samvat 
(2448 + 653) = 3101 B.C. The difference between the Kali samvat and the Sakakala may be 2448 years, 
and Kalhana might have referred to some incident of 653 Sakakala Samvat. 

11. Hindustan (Hindi), 2 Oct. 1988, Supplement, p. 4. 
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years. The period of Yayati, according to Bali, was 6881 B.C. Megasthenese also mentions 
64511 years of rule, and Bali takes it to be the period of Yayati. He also mentions some other 
dates:2 (i) Santanu married Satyavati in 840 S. samvat or 3322 B.C.; (ii) Santanu died at the 
age of 100 in S.S. 880 or 3283 B.C.; (iii) Devavarta was born in 820 S:S. or in 3343 B.C., 
and died at the age of 195 years in 1015 S. Samvatin the Mahabharata War, (iv) Veda Vyasa 
was born in S.S. 817 (3346 B.C.), he was 200 years old at the time of Mahabharata War. He 
divided the Veda into four—Rg-, Yajur-, Sama- and Athrva Vedas at the age of 100, that is, 
in 3246 B.C. | | 

According to D.S. Triveda,” the last compilation of Vedas by Vyasa and his disciples 
was done in 3147 B.C. or in the year the Great War was fought. The other dates are: Max 
Miiller 800 B.C.; Macdonell 1000 B.C.; Haug 1400 B.C.; Griffith 1500 B.C.; Pargiter 2000 
B.C.; Tilak 6000 B.C.; A.C. Das 3500 B.C.; Dinanatha Sastri Culaita 20,000 B.C.; Narayana 
Bhavanarava Pavagi 2,40,000 years ago; Swami Dayananda 1,97,29,49,990 years ago.'* 

According to Hindu astronomers and historians represented by Vrddhagarga, the 
Kaliyuga began in 2449 B.C.'° According to the Rajatarangini’® the Pandavas ruled upto 653 
Kali Samvat. Strange enough, if we add 653 in 2449, the result comes, to be 3102, which 
is the year of beginning of Pariksit’s rule (before Christ). On the basis of the Puranic tradition 
about the number of kings that flourished in different dynasties between Adhisimakrsna 
(great grandson of Janamejaya) and the coronation of Mahapadma Nanda, Pargiter places 
the Bharata War in 950 B.C. According to him 26 reigns intervened between these kings, and 
allowing a period of 18 years per reign, and taking the accession of Mahapadma in 382 B.C., 
the period of Adhisimakrsna would be (26 x 18 + 382) = 850 B.C. and adding a hundred years 
for the reign of intermediate kings between Yudhisthira and Adhisimakrsna, Pargiter arrives 
at (850 + 100 =) 950 B.C. as the date of the Bharata War.!’ This is based on the hypotheses 
that Candragupta Maurya succeeded Nanda in 322 B.C., but this is a false assumption; 
because Candragupta Maurya ruled much earlier than this date. 

The Puranas give the list of the succession of rulers of the different dynasties along with 
the duration of the reigns and sometimes the reigning period of the individual kings are also 
given. The Puranas supply different durations of the intervening period between the Bharata 
War and Mahapadma Nanda, and in between ruled over contemporaneously 24 Aiksvakus, 
24 Kasis, 28 Haihayas, 32 Kalinga, 25 ASmakas, 36 (or 26) Kurus, 28 Maithilas, 23 
Surasenas, and 20 Vitihotras. Inthe Vayu, Matsyaand Bhagavata, it has been stated that 1015 
or 1050 or 1500 years passed between the inauguration of Mahapadma’s reign and the birth 
of Pariksit. Out of these figures, Kane’® has accepted 1500. This puranic statement has not 


12. Chandrakant Bali, Hindustan (Hindi), 6-11-1988, p. 4. 

13. D.S. Triveda, op. cit., p. 12. 

14. Ibid., p.13. Regarding the home of the Vedas, see Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, vol. XXXII (1952). 

15. Brhatsamhita, XII. 3. 

16. Rajatarangini, I. 48-56. 

17. AIHT, pp. 179-83. 

18. History of Dharmasastra, Vol. Ill, pp. 899-900. 
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been, however, accepted by Raychaudury on the ground that the accounts is full of 
discrepancies. This is proved by the statement that the interval between Pulomavi and 
Mahapadma is 836 which places the former at about 410 A.D.!? However, the dates of reigns 
of Candragupta Maurya and Pulomavi are yet to be decided by the historians. An average 
of 18 years per reign, assigned by Pargiter, is arbitrary. In one case he assigns 18 years while 
in another 20 years per reign. Secondly, Pargiter has given no credence to the specific 
statement made in the Puranas that 1015 or 1050 years passed between the birth of Pariksit 
and the coronation of Mahapadma Nanda. 

R. Sidhantashastree has produced a list of the main line of Solar dynasty consisting of 
121 generations. He further points out that itis obvious that names of innumerable kings have 
been dropped. The last of these kings Brhadbala was killed in the great battle of Kuruksetra. 
People in those days had a long life-span and most of the kings reigned for a very long time. 
If for the sake of argument we hold that, only the aforesaid 121 kings reigned during the time 
before the Bharata War, and that each of them ruled for an average period of 40 years, the 
period of Manu Vaivasvata falls to be 4840 years before the Bharata War. Whereas the War 
was fought in the year 3136 B.C. It is, therefore, beyond doubt that the date of Manu 
Vaivasvata could not be later than 7976 B.C. But since there were many more kings whose 
names are off the records, his time should be much earlier.” . 

In support of this following proofs will be appropriate:?! 


1. From the days of father Bacchus to Alexander, the great, their kings are reckoned 
at 154 whose reigns extended over 6451 years and three months (Pliny). — 

2. Father Bacchus was the first who invaded India and was the first of all who 
truimphed over the vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander the great 6451 years 
are reckoned with three months additional; the calculation being made by counting 
the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, to the number of 153, (Solin 52.5). 

3. From the time of Dionysos (or Bacchus) to Sandrakottos the Indians counted 153 
kings and a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice established 
and another to 300 years, and another to 120 years. The Indians also tell us that 
Dionysos was earlier than Haracles by fifteen generations. (Indika of Arrian, Ch IX). 


An inscription” in a temple at Iwullee, in the Dharwar and Mysore districts, bears the 
date 3730 in the era of the Bharata. The Saka date corresponding to it is given as 506, i.e. 584 
A.D. It thus appears that in the latter part of the sixth century the War which forms the theme 
of the Mahabharata was considered to have taken place about four thousand years before.” 


19. Ray Chaudhuary, op. cit., p. 30. | 

20. R. Sidhantashastree, Indian History of the Pre-Kaliyuga, Delhi, 197,. pp. 42-44. 

21. Quoted in Bhagvaddata, pp. 127-128. | | 

22. Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society, No. XXVII, p. CKCVII. Dr. Bhau Daji here reads Mahabharata date 
as three thousand eight hundred and fifty-five years, but 3730 as above at 315 of the same no. The mistake 
seems to have arisen from his having taken abdesu for astesu in the former place. 

23. Consideration of the date of the Mahabharata : in connection with correspondence from Col. Ellis, 
quoted in the Collected works of Sir R.G. Bhandarkar, Vol. I, 1933, p. 85. 
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The same mistake has been committed by the authors of Indian history working under 
R.C. Majumdar. They write: Pargiter’s date is contradicted by the statement in the Puranas 
and the Mahabharata that between the birth of Pariksit and the coronation of Mahapadma, 
there elapsed a period of 1,015 (or 1,050) years. This brings the date of the Bharata War to 
(1015 + 382) = 1397 B.C. Though the number of kings mentioned in the Puranas during this 
period does not appear to be correct, as it gives an abnormally high average regnal period per 
generation, the figure mentioning the period (viz. 1015 or 1050) seems to represent a fairly 
reliable tradition, especially as the date it gives for the Bharata War (c. 1400 B.C) is 
corroborated by a consideration of the vamSavali, list of teachers. We may, therefore, take 
c. 1400 B.C. as the provisional date for the Bharata War, and the event must have taken place 
between this date and 1000 B.C. in round numbers. 
| Now working backwards from the earlier date, the age of Manu Vaiva$vata, who 

flourished, according to the tradition before the Bharata War, can be put as (95 x 18 + 1400) 
= 3110 B.C., taking one generation to average 18 years (as we have to deal with very long 
genealogies extending over 90 generations, we would be erring on the side of caution if we 
assumed 18 years as the average reign). This date, viz. 3110 B.C., curiously enough, 
approaches 302 B.C. which has been taken as the beginning of the hypothetical Kali age for 
astronomical calculation. There is no doubt that the date 3102 B.C. signifies some important 
and epoch-making event in the traditional history of India. If it denotes the period of the 
beginning of the rule by Manu Vaiva$vata, that means that it stands for the date of the Great 
Flood recorded in the Satapatha Brahmana and other accounts, at which Manu was the most 
important landmark in the history of the ancient world, and common flood legends suggest 
that the same event has been described in Indian, Hebrew and Babylonian accounts. The 
flood in Mesopotamia is generally held to have occurred about 3100 B.C., supposed to be 
the beginning of the Kali era, may therefore, commemorate this event. The flood in India 
probably also occurred at 3102 B.C.” | 

The year 3102 B.C. thus represents the age of Manu, the first traditional king in India. 
Yayati, who is fifth in the descent from Manu and figures also in the Rgveda, flourished (18 
x 5) = 90 years after Manu or in (3100 — 90) = 3010 B.C. Mandhatr, coming after twenty 
generations, has to be placed in (3100 — 20 x 18) = 2740 B.C. The period of Arjuna 
Kartavirya, ViSvamitra, Jamadagni, ParaSurama and Hari$candra can be put between (3100 
— 31 x 18) = 2362 B.C. and (3100-33 x 18) = 2506 B.C. or roughly between 2550 and 2500 
B.C. Sagara of Ayodhya and Dusyanta and Bharata of Hastinapura flourished between (3100 
— 41 x 18) = 2362 B.C. and (3100-44 x 18) = 2308 B.C. or roughly between 2350 and 2300 
B.C. Rama flourished 65 generations after Manu, i.e. in (3100 — 65 x 18) = 1930 B.C. or 
roughly in 1950 B.C. and the famous Da§Sarajfia war which occurred about three or four 
generation after Rama inc. 1900 B.C. These dates will, of course, have to be lowered by 400 
years if the Bharata War is placed in c. 1000 B.C. 

It was on 28 February 1793, that-William Jones presented a paper in the meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, at Calcutta, in which he revealed a ‘discovery’. According to him, 


24. Wolley, Ur of the Chaldees (Pelican), pp. 23-24. 
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Palibothra, as described by Megasthenese was neither Prayaga nor Kanyakubja, but was 
Pataliputra. After this ‘discovery’ William Jones at once concluded that the ‘adventurous 
soldier Sandrakottus who met Alexander was Candragupta Maurya, who afterwards made 
a treaty with Selucus. This initiation was at once accepted by Wilford, Max Miiller, 
Colebrook, etc., and confirmed by producing many proofs. Max Miiller described it as the 
comer stone of the Indian history, which could decide the real chronology of India. Max 

Miiller writes: | 


Through the works of ancient scholars Justin, Arrian, Diodords, Seculeus, Strabo, Quintus, etc.... We know 
that a very powerful king named Xendermas ruled in the country east of Ganges at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, soon after which Sandrokottus or Sandrokiptus established anew empire who was Candragupta.” 


Max Miller misquoted the Greek writers in support of his theory, and construed that 
Sandrakottus, mentioned by the Greeks in their works, was Candragupta Maurya. This 
establishment became the comer stone of the Indian history, and all other foreign scholars 
accepted this happening. The Indian scholars were helpless, they had no option but to accept 
and propagate this conclusion. But there were certain scholars like T.S. Narayana Sastri,?6 
M.K. Acharya,” T. Subbarao, etc. who did not accept this. Narayana Sastri contradicted the 
view of William Jones on the following basis : 


1. Ascending of Candragupta Maurya in 323 B.C. is not commensurate to the historical 
description of India. The kings and dynasties who ruled in Kali Age have been 
chronologically described in Puranas. According to this, the period of Candragupta 
Maurya is 1536 B.C., and not 323 B.C. D.S. Triveda also supports him.” 

2. When William Jones invented this theory, the historians knew only Candragupta 
Maurya. Later on the scholars came to know Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty, and 
it was proved that Sandrakottus who met Alexander was this adventurous Candra- 
gupta of the Gupta dynasty. This is also according to the Indian historical accounts 
that this Candragupta’s period was c. 328 B.C. This has also been supported by other 
scholars.” | 

3. According to Indian historical records, there was no foreign invasion on India before 
the Andhras’ rule. The period of Mauryas is before the Andhras, and the Guptas 
come after the Andhras. Consequently it would be in the fitness of things to accept 
that Candragupta who made treaty with Selucus was of the Gupta dynasty. 

4. According to the Indian historical traditions the last king of Andhra dynasty was 
CandraSri, who was deposed by Candragupta. According to Greek descriptions, 


25. Max Miiller, History of Ancient Sansknit Literature, pp. 141-143. 

26. T.N. Narayana Sastri, The Mistaken Greek Syncronism in Indian History (appendix of the Age of Shankar). 
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Sandrakottus came to power to Pataliputra slaining the king Xamandras. It is a 
known fact that Candragupta Maurya came to power by killing the ruler whose name 
was Nanda. There is no phonetic similarity between Nanda and Xamandras. The 
Greek descriptions are vague and full of contradictions, but the name of the king, 
whom Sandrakottus slained, is given Xandsamas, Andramas or Andraman. This 
king can, never be Nanda. According to Kaliyuga Rajavrttanta, Candragupta of 
Gupta dynasty killed king Candra§$ri of the Andhra dynasty, and himself became the 
regent of his son Pullomana. After some time Candragupta killed Pullomana and 
assuming the title of ‘Vijayaditya’ ruled for severf years. His son Samudragupta 
revolted against him with the help of Mleccha forces, killed his father and became 
the ruler; later on he came to be known as ASokaditya. 


According to Narayana Sastri this incident has much similarity innames and chronology 
as described by the Greeks. He is also of the view that later on this Samudragupta became 
famous by the name of ASoka. Therefore, the theory propounded by William Jones, etc. is 
fallacious and confusing. The history and chronology of India is safe, according to Sastri in 
the Puranic legends. All the scholars accept 3102 B.C. as the beginning ofthe Kali era. There 
were many eras in vogue in ancient India, one of them was Sakanrpatikalaor Sakakala which 
is quite different than the Salivahana Saka. The former came into vogue 2526 years after king 
Yudhisthira Pandava.* According to legends Yudhisthira died in 3076 B.C. According to 
this, Sakakala began in 550 B.C. Other eras, which were in vogue in ancient India, were the 
followings: (i), Kali samvataor Kaliera-began in 3102 B.C.; (ii) Sakakalaor Sakanrpatikala, 
550B.C.; (iii) Sri Hargakala, 457 B.C.; (iv) Vikrama sam vata, 57 B.C.; (v) Salivahana Saka, 
78 A.D.”} 

According to Narayana Sastri following is the chronology of Indian rulers: 


D.S. Triveda*2 


(i) Pradyota dynasty 2133-1995B.C. 2136-1998 B.C. 
Gi)  Si$unaga dynasty 1995-1635 B.C. 1998-1636 B.C. 
(iii) Nanda dynasty 1635-1535 B.C. 1636-1536 B.C. 
(iv) Maurya dynasty 1535-1219 B.C. 1536-1220 B.C. 
(v) Sunga dynasty 1219-919 B.C. 1220-918 - B.C. 
(vi) Kanva dynasty | 919-834 B.C. 918-833 B.C. 

(vii) Andhra dynasty 834-328 B.C. 833-327 B.C. 
(viii) Gupta dynasty 328-83 B.C. 327-82 B.C. 


This description shows that when Alexander invaded, the Gupta kings were ruling at 
Pataliputra. These Gupta kings were Yadavas, and by that time they had been described of 


30. Brhatsamhita, XII1.3. 
31. Cf. L.D. Barnet, A.L, pp. 124-126; Princeps, Useful Tables, pp. 148-214; Cunningham, Indian Eras, etc. 
32. Cf. Indian Chronology. 
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low origin due to their earlier patronage of Buddha and Jaina religions. Candragupta 
Vikramaditya of the GuptavamSa was different than Candragupta, the originator of this 
dynasty, that is why the former is called Candragupta, the second. Those who invaded India 
of the times of this king were called Saka, and he took the title of Sakari or Crusher of the 
Sakas, after defeating them. When William Jones disclosed his ‘discovery’ the Guptas were 
not known to historians. It was after much time that they were (mis) fitted in the Indian 
Historical Chronology. 

If we accept this chronology, certain questions remain unanswered. Fori instance, ASoka, 
the Great is believed to have ruled in third century B.C. It is anachronism. It is almost 
universally held that ASoka names his five contemporary Greek kings in his Rock Edict XIII. 
They are supposed to be Antiochus Theos, Ptolmey Philadelphus, Antigonus Gonatus, 
Magas and Alexander. But there is no reason why ASoka would name only his Greek 
contemporaries and not others. As a matter of fact ASoka names 23 territories bordering his 
empire. They are: Antiyaka Yavanaraja, Turagamaya, Maya, Aikasindhura, Coda, Pandya, 
Tamrapami, Siddharaja, Ganarajya, Yavana, Kamboja, Nabhaka, Nabhapankti, Bhoja, 
Paithanaka, Andhra, Pulinda, (R.E.XIII); Gandhara, Rastrika, Pratisthana, Aparanta (R. E. 
V.); Satiyaputra, and Keralaputra (R.E.II). He would not adopt two standards of judging his 
contemporaries in naming some five by their individual names and even then leave us a riddle 
to solve. They all must be the names of either the kings or territories. Since some of them are 
clear names of kingdoms even today they all must be the names of the territories bordering 
his empire.” 

D.S. Triveda* says that the modem Indian chronology has been fabricated. It hinges 
round the date of Buddha’s death. The Ceylonese chroniclers state that ASoka came to the 
throne 218 years after the death of Buddha. The dates of parinirvana are B.C. 544, 486 and 
483. The first is later fabrication adopted by Ceylonese chroniclers in 11th century A.D., 
according to Romila Thapar. According to the Bauddha and the Jaina descriptions, Buddha, 
Makkhali GauSala of the Ajivaka sect, VaiSali king Cetaka, Magadhan king Srenika or 
Bimbisara, his son Abhaya and Kunika or AjataSatru, were all contemporary of lord 
Mahavira. There is no mention of Buddha as a contemporary of Mahavira, but the Buddha 
Tripitakas mention Nigrantha Jyatiputra who is taken to be Mahavira, and that both are 
contemporary. Similarly, king Bindusara of Magadha and his son AjataSatru or Kunika or 
ASokacandra or ‘Devanampriya’** were also contemporaneous with Buddha. Bimbisara 
died in the life time of Buddha and the latter got parninirvana in the eighth regnal year of 
AjataSatru. But the dates of parinirvana of the Buddha and Mahavira are controversial. The 
following are some of the dates accepted by different scholars (for the nirvana of Mahavira): 


1. Mankad 2051 B.C.:% 


33. See, Nagari Pracarini Patrika, vol. LXV, part I, p. 14 (Bharatiya Abhilekha Siici). » 
34. Indian Chronology, op, cit., ff. 20 e, p. 19. 
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2. Bhagavaddatta 1735 B.C.:*’ 

3. Radhakumud Mukherjee 546 B.C.:% 

4. Jayaswal 545 B.C.:” | 

5. Kalyana Vijaya Muni 528 B.C.:” 

6. J.K. Mukhatar,*! Hiralal Jain,*? Stevenson,*? Kailash Chandra Shastri“ 527 B.C. 
7. H.C. Raychaudhary 536, 486, 478 B.C.*° 

8. Ralthur Shubring 477 B.C. 

9. Sharpentier 467 B.C.* 

10. Neelakantha Shastri, 467 B.C. etc.* — 


Similarly there is a lot of difference in the dates of parinirvana of Buddha, ranging from 
B.C. 1366 (Abul Fazal); B.C. 1332 (Kalhana); B.C. 1027 (Chinese History), B.C. 1027 
(William Jones) to B.C. 487 or 447. Fahien writes in his. book that 1497 year had passed of 
parinirvana of Buddha.* He is supposed to be in India in 405-411 A.D. Some scholars are 
of the opinion that Fahien’s stay in India was 399 A.D. The year of Buddha’s nirvana, 
according to Fahien was 1086 or 1098 B.C. In Hiuen Tsang’s time, 1200, 1390, 1500 or 1000 
years had passed of the Buddha’s nirvana. Bhagavaddatta is of the view that Buddha got 
nirvana 1300 years after the Bharata War. *! The contemporary scholars accept it to be 544 
B.C. which is based on mere speculations. This needs further research. 

The War of Mahabharata took place 3137 years before Christ or 3080 before Vikrama 
era. Sri Krsna left forheavenly abode in 3101 B.C., andin the same year Pandava Yudhisthira 
abdicated to install Pariksit on the throne of Hastinapura. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE EXPANSION OF YADAVA-ABHIRAS 


The Bharatavarsa of the Puranas extended upto the southern bank of the Oxus, and was larger 
than the present day India in that direction. Ancient Tukhara is the districts of the present 
Afghanistan that go by the names of Tokharistan and Budakhashan. The Tukhara country 
does adjoin the Oxus, and does extend to the Valley of the Chitral river, the country of the 
ancient Daradas and Chinas (Sinas), on the east, and marches on the west with Balkh, which 
at once included within its limits. The Paradas would be located in what is now Badakhashan. 
The Andhras were next to Tukhara. They too were by the Oxus. In the time of ASoka there 


were no Tokharis there, and probably the Andhras and the Paradas were neighbours, the two 


peoples occupying the area between Andhkui (Afghanistan-Turkistan) and the frontier of 
Chitral. 

According to a passage of the Mahabharata one had to cross the Chambal to reach the 
Bhoja state and Nava-RAstras or Nine Rastras.' According to another passage, the Bhojas 
were between Karissa and Sindh (Sindhu Pulindakas).* The Bhojas were Krsna’s kinsmen, 
the Andhaka-Vrsnis, and migrated with them to western India from Saurasena. They must 
have settled near them, that is near Kathiawar. The position suggested by the Mahabharata 
is below Sindh and to the west of the Malavas, with whom are associated the Karusas 
(malavasca karusasca. Matsya, CXIII. 52). By crossing the Chambal one comes into the 
Malava country. The locality thus suggested is between Sindh and Malava. The limit of the 
Malavas in western India was Mount Abu, Arbuda, i.e., the Aravali range. | 

Ptolemy places Larike between the mount of the Mahi river and the peninsula of 
Kathiawar (McCrindle, p. 38) and extends its dominion from the mouth of the Narmada 
(Barygaza) to the east of Indo-Skythia or Sindh (McCrindle, p. 152). Ptolemy’s Poulindai, 
whom Yule places to the N.E. of the Rana of Kutch (McCrindle, p. 157), is the Sindhu- 
Pulindas of the Sanskrit text. Larika is an exact rendering of Rastrika in its Prakrit form. 
According to Ptolemy (c.150 A.D.) Larike extending from Bharoach to the Gulf of Kutch, 
i.e. the modern Gujarat (west of western Malava). Larike seems to have extended up to the 
river Sarasvati-noted by Varahamihira as the limit of western India C@set afea-e3! dteadt 


1. Sabha-Parvan [.31.1.7. 
2. Bhisma Parvan, cited by Wilson and Hall, V. II, p. 158 (ch. IX, 38-40). 
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ufsaat @:) which rises from the Aravali hills and falls into the Gulf of Kutch. Ptolemy’s 
limits of Larike coincide with those of LatadeSa of Sanskrit writers (Apara-malava- 
paScimena latadeSah). The names Lathi a state in Kathiawar, and Rathi, a caste preserve the 
ancient Rathikas. The Pitinikas should have lived somewhere between the lower courses of 
the Mahi and Sarasvati rivers. Now, about 40 miles to the south by east of Ahmedabad lies 
the modern town of Petlad, the old name of this place was Petila (see A.S.R.W.C., 1920, pp. 
47-60). There can be little doubt that in this name we have a survival of the ancient Pitinika, 
Petinika, Petenika (omitting the suffix), and that it suits the location otherwise suggested.’ 

The Bhojas, who, according to the Mahabharata, Bhisma list, should have resided below 
the Rana of Kutch, must have occupied Kutch. The Rastrikas, in the middle, extended upto 
the frontiers of the Pitinikas and the Bhojas. The Bhojakas, a caste, are today mostly found 
in Kutch and Kathiawar. It is probable that some of the Rathikas and Bhojas moved down 
to the other side of the Satpura hills, and settled there. But their chief home, specially in 

-ASoka’s time, was to the north of the Narmada, in Gujarat proper, from Kathiawar to Kutch. 

Rastrikas and Abiria: In the time of the Periplus (c. 80 A.D.) the very area called by 
Ptolemy ‘Larike’ was called Abiria or Abhiria. The Abhiras of Gujarat were the Rastrikas 
of ASoka and the Yadavas of the Mahabharata. Again and again in that area we find republics, . 
In the time of the Mahabharata there are Andhaka—Vrsnis and Bhojas (Yadavas); in the time 
of ASoka we have the Rastrikas and Bhojas; in the time of Kharavela we have the Rathikas 
and Bhojakas; in the time of Samudra Gupta we have the Abhiras, while a contemporary 
Puranic text designates the Saurastras and Avantyas as the ‘Abhiras’,’ in the time of Kumara 
Gupta I and Skanda Gupta we have the Pusyamitras there. These were all one and the same 
or allied people with different names at different times. They all were the Yadavas. 

Rastrika-Bhojas : The treatment of these two in ASoka’s inscription shows that to some 
extent the Bhojas were identical with the Rastrikas, for in Rock P. V and Rock P. XIII they 
interchange like the Nabhakas and Gandharas. The Bhojas were amongst the Rastrikas,° as 
the Nabhas were amongst the Gandharas. Upto the Hindukush we find an actual Hindu 
population: $a$i Gupta was a ruler there in the time of Alexander. 

In 58 B.C.° Nahapana was defeated and killed by Gautamiputra Satakarni (Yadava), who 
re-struck Nahapana’s coins, and the Gana of the Malavas counted the beginning of Krta from 
that date.’ Their Gana adopted the date to measure future time (kalajfianaya).* The era was 
made authoritative by their use.’ The authority of that Era of Prowess (Vikrama) still reigns: 
we use it to this day. The Malavas subsequently conquered the whole of the vast area to the 
south of Nagar, which permanently bears their name. They are mentioned in the list of 


. For Pettani from Gujarat in the seventh century, see Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 65. 
. Bhag. (cf. Vis in Pargiter DKA, p. 54; J.B.R.S., XIX, pp. 149-150. 

They both were the Yadavas. 

. EL, Vol. VII, p. 44. 

. See reference to Krta in Gupta inscriptions having dates in Malava years. 

. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 154. 

. ELL, Vol. IX, p. 320. 
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Samudra Gupta’s subordinates alongwith other republics, the Yaudheyas, the Madras, the 
Arjunayanas, etc. In the Gupta period they retire into the unknown. Their era was used by 
great sovereigns of Malavas from the fourth to sixteenth centuries. This would not have been 
done if the Malava-gana had been still subsisting, for that would have denoted subordination 
of the sovereigns using the era. They certainly did not exist in the time of Varahamihira who 
himself was living in Malava, and to use so antiquated a datum shows that the real Malavas 
had for some centuries ceased to exist. The Visnu Purana’ gives their later habitation 
(Mewar-Jaipur) and gives it correctly. _ 

The coins of Malavas"' bear legends in Brahmi: ‘ Milavandm jaya’ or ‘Malava-jaya’, or 
‘Malavana jaya’ (in Prakrita) and ‘Malavaganasya’. In the Sabha Parvan (ch. XXXID), the © 
Malavas, the Sibis and the Trigartas are placed in Rajputana (Maru), while in another place 
(ch. LID) they are in the Punjab. Evidently ch. LII (describing the Rajasuya) is based on earlier 

authorities. There the Sibis, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Rajanyas and Madras are mentioned with 

the people of Ka$mira and Kekaya: and the Ambasthas are placed in the same group as the 
Ksudrakas and Malavas. In chapter XXXII (in the Digvijaya) the Sibis, Trigartas and 
Malavas are given along with the Da$amas and Madhyamakeyas. In the route onwards the 
river Sarasvati and the Matsya country (Alwar) are mentioned. All these Ganas then were 
in Rajasthan extending from Sindh to the Vindhyas. It is noticeable that the Ksudrakas do 
not appear in Rajasthan. ‘It relates to the state of affairs about c.150 B.C., while the earlier 
“ones refer to the period of Kautilya or earlier, for like the Artha-Sastra it places the Kukuras 
along with the Madrakas, Yaudheyas and others.’ Some republics are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata which we have not met with in earlier literature. They are : 


1. The Ganas of Utsavasanketas. 
2. The republics of the Siidras and that of the Abhiras who are placed in the Indus 
valley. 


The Siidra republic is evidently the same whom Alexander met in lower Sindh and are 
Saudrayanas of Ganapatha. According to grammar it was based on the proper name (of a 
man) Siidra, not the caste name. The Siidra-Abhiras are jointly mentioned, by which it may 
safely be inferred that this king Sidra, not Siidraka of Mrcchakatika, was an Abhira king. 
Later it was misinterpreted as being the caste. Samudra Gupta places the Abhiras next to the 
Madrakas... the group of non-monarchical communities. The Yadava Abhiras were a 
dominating republic: in the north-western region of India. The period of 150 B.C. to 400 A.D. 
may be still considered a living period of Hindu republican polity. It was the period of rise 
of the republics. 

Kukurs : The Kukuras whom the Artha§astra mentions were lost in the dominions of 
Rudradaman after 150 B.C. They lived only in the place-name which they bequeathed to the 


10. Vis., W. & H., 11.133. 
11. C.C.LM,, pp. 170-174. 
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country they had lived in. The Pitinikas vanished probably in the Mauryan times, the 
Saurastras were also merged into common humanity about the second century B.C. The 
Kukuras are some of the Khokharas of the modern times, of which many of them had become 
Jatas and Muslims. | 

Vrsnis : The Vrsnis of classical glory fell under the Saka barbarians leaving behind a 
couple of coins to tell the story. The orthodox Brahmi and the republican legend— Vrsni- 
rajannya-ganasya tratasya (Of the Vrsni Rajanya (and) Gana, the protector of the country) 
yet remains. But at the same time the coin is obliged to bear the script of the invader, 
Kharosthi, as well. The coin is marked with the state symbol the weapon cakra (discus), 
which was their symbol according to tradition as early as the time of Rajanya Krsna. The 
legend is in the scripts of c. 100 B.C.(?).”” 

It was the weakened condition of the country consequent on the Maurya policy of 
breaking up the republics that made the way easy for the foreign barbarians of the first 
century B.C. in western India. There had been left no strong power to oppose them. But the 
case in other directions was not exactly the same.The barbarians proceed upto Mathura, but 
beyond that they are checked to the south-west by the old republicans. The foreigners could 
not join hands across their two seats at Mathura and Ujjain. 

The older republics in the Punjab, however, paid the price which nature decrees from 
freedom to force. The smaller Punjab republics under the Mauryas had become mere 
constitution and retained the one of political phraseology: they were no more sanghas, but 
mere Ganas: self governments without states, states without power. About the Abhiras, we 
get great help from the Bhagavata. The Bhagavata calls the Abhiras as Saurastra and 
Avantyas rulers (Saurastra-avanty abhirah) and the Visnu treats the Abhiras as occupying 
the Surastra and Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that in westem 
Malava there were the Pusyamitras and two other republics with their names ending in Mitra. 
These were the Abhira republics and in their place in later Gupta history we find the 
Maitrakas rising as monarchs. This group beginning with the Abhiras and ending with 
Kharaparikas is almost in a straight line from Kathiawar and Gujarat to Damoh, below the 
Malava republic and above the Vakataka kingdom. The Abhiras in the time of the Periplus 
occupy Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent 
Smith did (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30). He was led to do so on account of a mistaken notion that 
Kathiawar and Gujarat were at that time governed by the western Ksatrapas. Both the 
Puranas and Samudra Gupta’s inscription leave no room for the Ksatrapas in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The western Ksatrapas had been already dispossessed in the Naga- Vakataka period 
from Kathiawar. The Puranas here throw great light. The Bhagavata treats the Abhiras of 
Surastra and Avanti, the Stras and the Malavas of the Aravali as free republics. Their rulers 
are called Janadhipah, ‘national or popular (i.e. republican) rulers’. It does not mention the 
Madrakas. The sura (hero) is a translation of the word Yaudheya, their popular title. 
Rudradaman, 200 years earlier, recorded that the Yaudheyas were popularly known amongst 


12. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 70; p.1V.15 has mistaken the disc for a wheel but the cutting edges 
and the projecting points on the rim are clear. 
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the Ksatriyas by their title ‘the Heroes’.'? The Yaudheyas, according to Puranas, were good 
and ancient Ksatriyas. They formerly lived, like the Malavas, in the Punjab. It is they and the 
Malavas who had kept the Kusana power in check, both at its western and on the Sindh 
borders and the eastern and at Mathura. They were popularly known as ‘siira’, ‘vira’. The 
Bhagavata, placing them next-to the Abhiras and before the Malavas, puts them between the 
two, which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras and to the north-west of the 
Malavas, i.e. the western portion of Rajputana. | 

The Visnu reads : Saurastra-avanti-suran arbuda-marubhamivisayams ca vratya dl- 
vijaya abhira-Sadra (read siira)-’sadyah bhoksyanti’. Its reading Stidra after Avanti has the 
variant reading Sara which is confirmed by the Visnu itself in another places and the 
Harivam$a."* There was, however, a republic of Saudrayanas whose name was derived from 
a proper-name Sidra, not the caste-name but the personal name of the founder. But the texts 
of the Bhagavata and Visnu here evidently mean Siiras which stands for the Yadavas. The 
Bhagavata and the Visnu do not mention at all the Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, Kakas and 
Kharparikas. They had belonged to the Naga group, being in eastern Malava. 

The Katha Yadavas: The Kathas are famous in Indian literature for their Upanisadic 
philosophy and Vedic learning. They were followers of the Krsna Yajurveda, their edition 
of that Veda, the Kathaka Samhita, has come down to our times. In Patafijali’s time, the Katha 
recension was the ruling authority, it was recited in every town as he says in his Mahabhasya 
(FV.3.101). Their law-book, the Kathakadharmasitra, was also well-known, and is believed 
to have been the basis of the Visnusmrti. Their name in Hindu literature will live as long as 
the Upanisads live and the Yajurveda lives. Likewise the philosophy of the Vrsni leader and 
that of his cousin Neminatha” are national beliefs to the present day. The musical learnings 
of the Vrsnis are familiar to us from Sanskrit literature. The Katha is a prominent gotra of 
Yadava-Abhiras of Haryana and Rajasthan. Their villages are oftenly named Kathawas, 
Kathuwas, Katha ka Nagal, etc. They are sturdy, warriors-like and hard working people. 


13. sarvaksatraviskrila-vira$abda-jatotskaavidheyanam. (E.I. VIII, 44); “the Yaudheyas who were loath to 
submit, rendered proud as they were by having manifested their title of ‘heroes’ among all Ksatriyas” 
(Kielhorn’s translation). Wilson, VP., Vol. II, p.. 133, ‘Siira-Abhiras’ cf. Harivama§a, X1I.837. (siira 
Abhirah). | 

14. See Hall’s note in Wilson’s Vis.., II. 133. 

15. Bhagavan (Tirthankara) Neminatha of the Jaina religion. He was the cousin of Bhagavana Sri Krsna. 
The Yadavas in great number accepted Jaina Dharma and Ahimsa as a way of life and philosophy. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


YADAVAS AFTER BHARATA WAR 


It is interesting to see the sides the different tribes of the Yadavas took in the Bharata War. 
Krsna himself joined the Pandavas as a non-combatant ally, and sent a large body of warlike 
cowherds called Narayanas to fight’for Duryodhana. The various Yadava tribes, the Bhojas, 
Andhakas, Vrsnis, Satvatas, Madhavas, DaSarhas, Ahukas, Kukuras, Mathuras, Abhiras, 
etc. were divided in their allegiance. The majority naturally sided with Krsna and the 
Pandavas. Krtavarman and the Bhojas joined Duryodhana. Balarama refused to take any part 
in the contest, and withdrew altogether-from the scene of action, went on a pilgrimage and 
returned only after the war was over. If the Pandavas were the relatives of the Yadavas, so 
were the Kauravas. The daughters of Duryodhana and his brothers were married to the sons 
of Balarama who was a hero in his own right. Many other Yadava princes were also related 
to or under the Kauravas. Naturally they sided with Duryodhana. 

After the Bharata War they scattered and established their colonies and rule in different 
region of India and abroad. To cite some, Vajra, Krsna’s grandson, was placed over the 
throne of Indraprastha, Hardikya’s son at Marttikavati and Yuyudhana’s grandson on the 
river Sarasvati.! After the disastrous destruction of the Yadavas, we get as consistent 
traditional record of the Yadavas from the Puranas. They only speak of 23 Stirasenas having 
ruled during the.period from the Bharata War to Mahapadma Nanda.’ In the Buddhist age, 
the Siirasenas are said to have ruled over Mathura, and the Siirasena king contemporaneous 
with Buddha was Avantiputto, son of Avanti princess, and his personal name may be 
Subahu.? Megasthenese, the Hellenic ambassdor, testifies to the prevalence of the worship 
of Vasudeva Krsna at Mathura among the Siirasenas.* Some coins of the Sunga period record 
names of at least twelve kings of Mathura who were Siirasenas (Yadavas).5 The Mathura 
region passed into the hands of the Sakas in the second half of the first century B.C. § So till 
that period, the Yadavas had been the ruler of Mathur4, their traditional seat of power. After 


. Mbh. XVI. 7.32-72; XVIL1.8, 9; Br., 210-21.2 

. Pargiter, DKA , 23-24,69; Mat., CCLXXII.17; Va., XCIX, 99-325 (Siirasenasrujovin$at) 
. Rhys Davids, CHI, 1, 172, 185-86. 

. McCrindle, op.cit., 140 n, 201; MASI, 5, 156-157. 

. Rapson, CHI, I. 526. 
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that they were reduced to dependent princes and some of them fled to South India and 
established new kingdoms there. So there was no time in the history of India when the 
Yadavas did not rule one part or the other of India. Of the later history of the Yadavas at 
Mathur, it is stated that a ninth century inscription contains the names of seven Siirasena 
Yadavas, and two inscriptions found at Mathura and Mahavana record the existence of 
Ajayapala and Haripala, respectively in 1150 and 1170 A.D.’ No proper history has been 
written of the Yadavas as they changed their surnames so frequently. Some of the Yadavas 
of the Deccan liked to by called the Rastrakutas, while others as Hoysalas, Yadavas, Pandyas, 
Ceras and some even Colas. We can only know them by their inscriptions where they very 
clearly announced themselves as the Yadavas. Though some writers are of the view that in 
medieval times, it was a fashion among the Rajputs and other princes of India to trace their 
genealogies either from the Solar or Lunar dynasty and they got the genealogies prepared by 
pandits at their courts, yet it may be said that genealogies may got be prepared, but not the 
caste changed. | 

R. G. Bhandarkar records a connected account of the Yadavas in the Deccan—of the 
earlier Yadavas in Seunade§Sa who were feudatories of the Calukyas, and of the later Yadavas 
of Devagiri (modern Daulatabad).Durgashankar Shastri® takes the R4strakiitas of the South 
to be Lunar Yadavas on the strenght of clear inscriptional and epigraphic evidences. Of the 
Vidarbha branch of the Yadavas, known as Bhojas, king Bhismaka was ruling at the time of 
Krsna, and the latter married his daughter Rukmini. There is inscriptional evidence, 
including the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharvela to show that the Bhojas continued in 
Vidarbha even after the period of ASoka till c. 150 B.C. The Vakatakas in the Gupta period 
have been taken as coming from the Bhojas and Kratha KaiSikas.? In the southern Punjab, 
northern Rajasthan and in Alwar, Bharatpur, there was a confederation of Arjunayanas and 
Yaudheyas, who are mentioned by Panini’° and appear among the peoples of the frontiers 
of the Gupta empire in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. These republican gov- 
erments, therefore, flourished between the 6th century B.C. and 4th century 
A.D."Arjunayanas were the descendants of Sahasrarjuna (Haihaya-Yadava) and Yaudheyas 
were Anavas.’? The Kalingas and the Andhras have been included among the Yadava 
kingdoms, as also the kingdom of ASmaka with their capital at Potali or Potana, Pratisthana 
(in Maharastra) of later times." 


7. Cf. Durgashankar Shastri, AS, p. 349. 

8. Ibid., p.356; Dr. Sankalia has dealt with ‘Movements of the Yadava period in the Poona District” , BDCRI, 
I, 217-225. 

9. S.K. Aryangar, Vakatakas in i iets History, p. 9; AI, p.118; History of Berar, pp. 447, 478. 

10. Panini, V.3.117; IV. 2.53; CHI, I. 528 (Rapson). 

11. Rapson, CHI, 1.528. 

12. Pargiter, AIHT, pp. 109, 264. 

13. S.K. Atyangar, op. cit., Il, pp. 355. 
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Satvata as Satiyaputas 


The identification of the ‘Satiyaputas’ mentioned in the ASokan edicts is said to be a 
difficult problem for the historians.'* Some scholars are of the view that the word ‘Satiyapu- 
tas’ is merely a Pali corruption of the Sanskrit ‘Satyaputras’ and that this means the truth 
speaking people. In early Tamil literature, some say, there are references to a tribe called 
Ko§ar who are invariably described as the truth-loving people and so it is held that the 
‘Satyaputras’ were after all the KoSars. The latter are said to be the natives of the Tulunadu 
which is located in the south Canara district. Burrow has identified the ‘Satiyaputas’ with the 
Adihamans of Tahadur. Tahadur is the modem Dharmapuri in north Kongo and borders on — 
south Mysore. Adihaman is Atiyaman; and isin Tamil Atiyaman, ‘a’ in Tamil stands for ‘ha’, 
so Atihyaman can be read as Satiyaman; since man is Mahan, that is, Putra, ‘Satyaman’ 
becomes ‘Satyaputra’; an equation earlier suspected but later accepted by Nilakantha 
Shastri. Subrahmanian holds that the KoSars were really the ‘Satyaputas’ so called in Pali and 
they occurred in the entire stretch of territory from south Canara to north Salem.’ Saletore’s 
objection that there is no epigraphical, legendary or literary accounts calling the Tuluva land 
‘Satiyaputa’ overlooks Ahananiru verse 15 where the Ko$ars are located in Tulunadu. They 
had their viceroys in south Kongu and they were called Ilanko§$ar. 

It is unfortunate that the scholars did not take into consideration the writings of early 
scriptures, Puranas, etc. The ‘Satavantas’ or ‘Satvatas’ have been mentioned as the name of 
a people belonging to the South who were subjects of the Bhoja Yadava kings. These people 
_ were subjected to regular raids by the Bharatas, and the Satapatha (XII. 5.4.21) refers to the 
defeat of the Satvatas by king Bharata who took away their horse prepared for the 
A§Svamedha.The Satapatha (VIII. 5.4.11) further indicates that these Satvatas lived near 
Bharata’s kingdom, i.e. nearthe Ganga and Yamuna. They seem to have moved further South 
by the time of the Aitareya which places them in the southern region beyond the MadhyadeSa, 
probably beyond the river Chambal (Carmanvati). The Puranas corroborate the close 
relation of the Bhojas and the Satvatas who are the offshoots of the Yadu family. These 
Satvatas or Satvatas might have been called Satyaputas, sons of Satvatas in the rock edicts 
of ASoka. There are ample proofs to show that these ‘Satyaputas’, Satvants or Satvatas were 
the Yadavas who had migrated to the South and established their own rule there. ASoka also 
mentioned the ‘Satyaputas’ (Satvatas) who had assisted the Mauryan armies in their southem 
expedition as almost equal to the Cera, Cola and Pandyan monarchies. Itis interesting to note 
that all these were the offshoots of the Yadu family or the Yadavas. If the Satvatas or the 
‘Satyaputas’ helped the Mauryas who were also Yadavas, there was nothing strange. But we 
do not know that this was on the invitation of the Satvatas that the Mauryas attacked the 
southern people or of their own. 

Some light be thrown on the Tondaimandalam or the Tondakamandalam. According to 
some historians, the Tondakamandalam comes into political prominence with Karikalan. 
Kajfici in early times had been known as Kacci in Tamil and it assumed religious, educational 


14. See, for instance, N. Subrahmanian, op. cit., p. 45. 
15. Ibid. 
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and political significance right from the start. The people of Tondaimandalam of which 
Kafici was capital were the Tondaiyar (Tondak Yar = Tondaiyar as its Tamil form). These 
were the progeny of Haihaya Arjuna, who ruled Mahismati, thousands of years before Rama, 
the son of DaSaratha.The rulers of Kafici were also Tondakas and (at one time) the chief was 
Tondaiman. It is not the proper name of the chief but his clan name. The earliest Tondaiman 
we hear of was one Ilamtiraiyan. He has a poem in Puranantru. He was praised in the 
Perumpanriupadai by Kadiyltir Rudrankannan who also praised Karikalan in the Pattinapalai. 
Ilamtiraiyan was said to be connected with the story of Killivalavan’s Naga alliance. The 
Tiraiyar is traced back to the Venkatam region and the Ilamtiraiyar in Kafici may be treated 
as their viceroy in the southerm regions, who later came under the control of the Colas. The 
Tiraiyar were the nucleus of the Pallavas. There was yet another Tondaiman who was a 
contemporary of Adihaman of Tagadur. Auvai (Yadavi), the noted poetess once went to the 
court of Tondaimana (the Tondaka ruler) as an envoy from Tagadur. 

The Pallavas have been described of Tamil origin. In the Venkatam region on the north- 
east of Tamilaham, there were a tribe called Tiraiyar, and there is the mention of this tribe 
in Ahanantru. The Tondaiyar (Tondikera or Tondaka), another tribe, native of Aruvanadu | 
can be related to the Tiraiyar and these two had for their totem the waves of the sea and tender 
creeper respectively. As a result of the natural process of migration which could have been 
accelerated by Karikalan’s military activities in the Tondakamandalam, it may be imagined 
that there was a settlement around K€fici of the Tiraiyaras and the Tondaiyaras. A tribal 
fusion could have occurred even before the days of Karikala. A branch of Yadavas came 
through sea route of the eastern sea, and they were called Tiraiyar—who came by sea. They 
might be warriors, whereas the Tondakas were the cattle grazers or husbandsmen who 
entered South with their herds of cattle. But they were not ignorant of their past and family 
association. They were called Pali or the cattle grazers. They retained their this nomencla- 
ture, but became Pallava in the South, which means a person who milks a cow, ora milkman. 
There is nothing strange that these Yadavas called themselves as the Palas, Pallas or Pallavas 
as they all mean the same. Subrahmanian”® says that Pallava is the Sanskritisation of 
Tondaiyara which is not correct. It is also erroneous to say that the use of Prakrit and 
patronage of Sanskrit was a practice the Pallavas derived from the Satavahanas.’’ The 
Pallavas, or Tondikers or Tondakas had theirown memory for the use of Sanskrit for issuing 
charters or copper plates and mentioning the exploits of kings. Prakrit was the language of 
daily use which gave way to Pali in certain areas. Pali was the language of these Palis or 
cattle-grazers. Later on, Buddha adopted this language for preaching his doctrine, and as a 
majority of the people spoke and understood this language in India, it proved very effective 
weapon for the spread of Buddhism in this country. 

The above description shows the spread of the Tondaka Yadavas on the east coast of 
Tamilnadu, the centre of which was Kafici; the Andhra Pradesh and other adjoining areas 
were dominated by the Yadavas and after some time they came to the known by the name 
Pallavas also. 


16. Op. cit., p. 101. 
17. Ibid., p. 102. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


YADAVA DYNASTIES OF EARLY KALIYUGA 


The ancient and medieval history of India has been written from Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jaina view point and almost all the sources bear a certain bias. There had been a cut throat 
competition among these religions during those ages. The follower of one religion was 
painted all black-derogatory language used, all sort of bad names assigned by the writers of 
another religion. The Yadavas who contributed so much to the religion, politics, economy, 
art, architecture, culture, defence, etc., were described as mlecchas, robbers, foreign 
invaders, etc., because they propagated and practised religions and beliefs different than 
Brahmanism. They protected Jainism and Buddhism which was being prosecuted ruthlessly 
by bigot Brahmanical forces. Thus the Yadavas were the enemies of the Brahmanism. How 
could they be tolerated by these bigots? But they could not eliminate Sri Krsna who was their 
source of livelihood or who was such a strong personality that no body could harm him. The 
case of Nandas and Mauryas is an example of the treatment meted out at the hands of these 
biased historians. 

Translating different Puranas, Pargiter writes in his ‘The Puranas’ Text of the Dynasties 
of the Kali Age with Introduction and Notes.' | 


Listen as I narrate all future events, as Vyasa, unwearied in work, proclaimed to me formerly, both the future 
Kaliage and the manvantaras also, thus I will first declare now the kings who are to be, both those descended 
from Aila and the Iksvakus and also the kings descended from Sudyumna, among whom the splendid 
Ksatriya stock of the families of Aila and Iksvaku is brought to an end. I will proclaim all those kings as 
mentioned in the Bhavisya Purana. More over there will be other kings besides them, who shal] arise, 
ksatriyas, paraSavas, stidras, and others who will be foreigners, Andhras, Sakas and Pulindas, Culikas and 
Yavanas, Kaivartas, Abhiras and ‘Savaras, and others who will be of Mieccha origin, Puravas, Vitihotras, 
Vaidifas, five Kosalas, Paundras, Gaunardas, and Svasphrakas, Sunidharmas, Sakas, Nipas and others will 
be of Mleccha race.’* | | 


The narration goes on to record the names of the 25 kings from, Abhimanyu’s son by 
Virata’s daughter Uttra, Partksit to Ksemaka. In this connection this genealogical verse was 
sung by ancient brahmanas-'the race honoured by gods and rishis from which spring 


1. Pargiter, DKA, p. 65. . 
2. Mt. L, 72-76, Va, XCIX , 264-269. 
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brahmanas and ksatriyas, will verily on reaching Ksemaka reach its end in the Kali age. ’This 
has been correctly proclaimed this Paurava race, the offspring of Pandu’s wise son, high 
souled Arjuna. | 

In this connection it may be noted that the authors of Puranas depicted most of the kings 
either mlecchas or foreigners, because most of the rulers had accepted Jainism and Buddhism 
as their religions. | | 

Secondly, it is important to note that the only genuine Paurava was Bhisma-Devavrata, 
and with him ended the line of Paurava. Dhrtarastra and Pandu were born by Niyoya and were 
not the progeny of the Pauravas. Not only that, Pandu was not fit to produce progeny, and 
both of his wives produced progeny through niyoga, although it was a well accepted practice 
in those days. The three elder Pandavas were the son of Yadavi Kunti and also Karna was 
her son born before her marriage to Pandu, who was brought out by acharioteer. Duryodhana 
made him the king of Anga country and Karna remained loyal and faithful to Duryodhana 
till his death, even though Sri Krsna met him and told all about his birth and his relation with 
the Pandavas. He even told Karna that after the war he would be anointed king as he was the 
eldest son of Kunti. It is significant to note that Kama was not the son of Pandu, therefore. 
he could not be elder to Yudhisthira, but all being the sons of Kunti, Kama was the eldest. 
Therefore the war among the Kauravas and the Pandavas was not a war among the family, 
but the war among the Pauravas and the sons of Yadavi Kunti in which the latter emerged 
victorious. 

“This race of the Iksvakus will terminate with Sumitra; on reaching king Sumitra it will 
indeed reach its end in the Kali age,” say the authors of Puranas. Next the Brhadratha of 
Magadha have been explained. When the Bharata battle took place and Sahadeva was slain, 
his heir Somadhi became king in Girivraja, he reigned 58 years. In his lineage Srutar$ravas 
was 64 years. His successor 26 (Mat. 36) years, His successor Niramitra enjoyed the earth 
40 (Bd 100) years and went to heaven. Suksatra (Sukrtta) obtained the earth 56 years. 
Brahatkarman reigned 23 years. 

Senajit is now enjoying the earth the same number of years. Srutanjaya will be 40 years, 
great in strength, large of arms, great in mind and prowess. Vibhu will obtain the earth 28 
years (35 years as per Vayu, etc.) and Suci will stand in the kingdom 58 years. King Ksema 
will enjoy the earth 28 years. Valiant Swarata (Bhuvata, Anuvarta) will obtain the kingdom 
64 years. Sunetra will enjoy the earth 35 years (or Dharmanetra will be 5 full years). And 
Nirvrti will enjoy this earth 58 years. Trinetra will next enjoy the kingdom 28 years (or 
SuSrama’s sovereignty will last 38 years). Drdhasena will be 48 (or 58) years. Mahinetra will 
be resplendent 33 years (or Sumati will next obtain the kingdom 33 years) Sucala will be king 
32 years. King Sunetra will enjoy the earth 83 years. And King Satyajit will enjoy the earth 
83 years. And ViSvajit will obtain this earth and be 25 (35) years. Ripufijaya (Arifijaya or 
Isufijaya) will obtain the earth SO years. 

These 16 kings are to be known as the future Brhadrathas; and their kingdom will last 
723 years. And these 32 kings are the future Brhadrathas; their kingdom will last full 1000 
years indeed. 


154 Yadavas Through the Ages 
Pradyotas (Yadavas) 


When the Brhadrathas, Vitihotras and Avantis have passed away, Pulika, Munika, 
Sunika or Sundaka, will kill his master and anoint his own son Pradyota, by force in the very 
sight of the Ksatriyas. He (Pradyota) will indeed have the neighbouring kings subject to him 
and be destitute of good policy. He, an excellant man (or sickly in mind) will be king 23 years. 
Palaka will then be king 24 (Mt. 28 years), Visakhayupa will be king 50 (Mz. 53) years. Ajaka 
will have the kingdom 21 (V@. 31) years. His son Nandivardhana will be 20 (Mt. 30) years. 
These 5 kings after enjoying the earth 52 (138 or 152) years, perished. R. Morton Smith 
disagrees with Pargiter’s interpretation. He says: | 


Pargiter accepted the Pradyotas in Magadha, but those who didn’t, were very complacent about the situation 
they envisaged, which involves a mistranslation (of Matsya 272, Vayu. 99, 309). Pradyota is always in 
Avanti; why aman should begin to be king of Avanti by killing a master in Magadha was never asked. But 
the Purana does not say Ripufijaya was Punika’s master, and if we translate “when the Barhadrathas, 
Vitihotras and Avantis have passed away...”, the latter two are irrelevant; as they have not been mentioned 
(since long), and the briefly, moreover the master couldn’t be a Barhadratha if they had already passed away. 
What is said is that the Barhadrathas having passed away, among the Vitihotras in Avanti Punika will kill 
his master. The Vitihotras are Haihayas, whose capital was at Mahismati on the Narmada and it is reasonable 
to locate them at Ujjain.’ | 


Punika, Munika or Pulika, according to Morton Smith, belongs to Yadava-vamsa, as 
Vitihotras and Haihayas are all Yadavas. Punika anointed his son with (himself). Precedent 
for association had just been set in Magadha by Ksatraujas. This suggests Punika was an 
elderly man, and it would be supported by the Jaina figure of 60 years for Palaka, who would 
be 13 when his grandfather usurped, so that the latter might well be 55 or 60... It is also likely 
that Palaka was the first son born after his father became king.* Bana’s Harsacarita has a 
reference which says the Paunika Kumarasena, younger brother of Pradyota, was slain by 
Talajangha, who were kindred tribe to the Vitihotras. It might be an act of vengeance, or a 
less successful episode in the consolidation of Pradyota’s power, first among his neigh- 
bours.°® 

If the Ksatriyas looked on, that means Pradyota was able to spend the first few years of 
his reign consolidating. His wars according to R.M. Smith,’ then could not begin much 
before B.C. 495, but D.S. Triveda® puts Pradyota in power in B.C. 2136, which is more 
according to Indian historical tradition, and Palaka came to throne in B.C. 2113. The Jainas 
tell us that Pradyota attacked Satdnika II of Vatsa with formidable success, but was finally 
repulsed. As Pradyota was advancing in the second campaign, Stanika died of dysentry, and 
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was succeeded by Udayana, who was just a minor, says R.M. Smith.? After this the whole 
account has been jumbled by Smith. This requires further research. — 


Sigsunagas”° 


Sigunaga will destroy all their prestige and will be king. Placing his son in Benaras he 
will make Girivraja his own abode. Ksemadharman will be king next 20 (Mt. 36) years. 
Ksatraujas will obtain the earth 40 (Mt. Ksemajita, 24) years. Vimbisara will be king 28 
years. AjataSatru will be king 25 (Mt. 27) years. Dar$aka will be king 25 (Bh. Darbhaka. 
Mt. Vamsaka, 24) years. After him Udayan will be king 25 years. That king will make as his 
Capital on the earth Kusumapura on the south bank of the Ganges in his fourth year. Nandi- 
vardhana will be king 40 (Va. 42) years. Mahanandin will be 43 years. These will be the 10 
(some Puranas say 12) Kings. The SaiSunagas will endure 360 years, being kings with 
ksatriya kinsfolk. 


Early Contemporary Dynasties"! 


Contemporaneous with these aforesaid kings will be other kings; all these following 
kings will endure an equal time: namely, 24 Aiksavakus, 27 Pancalas, 24 kings of Kai; 28 
(or 24) Haihayas, 32 Kalingas, 25 A§Smakas, 36 Kurus, 28 Maithilas, 23 Stirasenas, and 20 
Vitihotras. All these kings will endure the same time. R.M. Smith”? differs in number with 
regards to Pancalas (25) and Kalingas (32) only, out of this list Haihayas, ASmakas, 
Siirasenas and Vitihotras are Yadavas. | 

R.M. Smith? is unable to place these rulers. He doubts if Aiksvakas could be called 
Sakyas. He cannot say ‘any more for the 25 Pancalas, but they might well be Drupada’s 
line...” About the ASmakas and Haihayas he knows nothing: They would probably be 
tributaries of the Pradyotas (Yadavas) in their heydays, but that family did not innovate on 
the structure of society, and left the local families as (presumably tributary) kings.'* The 
names of kings of these families have not been mentioned by Pargiter or Smith. 

The authors of ‘The Divine heritage of Yadavas’, Vithal K, Khedkar and R.V. Khedkar 
(Yadav)'> included among the Yadavas such dynasties as the imperial Mauryas and the 
Guptas, the Satavahanas, the Palas and the Senas of Bengal and the emperors of Vijaya- 
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nagara, the Pandyas, the Colas, etc. But the editor, Parmanand deleted the account of these 
given by the above mentioned authors. On the other hand Parmanand included the Jats, 
among others, to belong to the Yadava fratemity.'° ‘Among these last’, according to him, 
‘were the illustrious Yaudhayas and Arjunayanas (reputed descendants of the Pandava 
brothers Yudhisthira and Arjuna).’ It is correct to say that many of the Yadava ruling families 
became Jats, as'of Bharatpur, Dholpur, Patiala, Nabha, Jind, etc. but Yaudheyas and 
Arjunayanas were not the descendants of the Pandavas. The Yaudheyas, according to K.P. 
Jayaswal,!’ were the Siiras (the Yadavas), which is far stretched theory, and cannot be 
accepted for want of adequate proof. The Arjundyanas, of course, were the descendants of 
Sahasrabahu Arjuna, the famous Haihaya (Yadava) king whose descendants waged a 
relentless war for more than a century in the north India and up to its North-Westem frontiers. 

Thus the Arjunayanas were the Yadavas. 

So far the Pandyas, Colas (Ceras), Wodeyars, the emperors of Vijayanagar, the Pallavas 
(Tondaks) and other rulers of South India are concemed, they all have proclaimed 
themselves, and other contemporaries had recognised them to be the Yadavas. How and why 
Parmanand does not include them in the Yadavas is beyond understanding. Khedkars were 
more acquainted with the Yadavas and their different sumames of South India. Then 
Parmanand who was a university Professorin Allahabad teaching Political Science, and who 
was under the influence of scholars like R.G. Bhandarkar, D.R. Bhandarkar, etc., who in tum 
were approving and advancing the theories propounded by the European scholars of biased 
view. These so called scholars declared that all, except aborigines and brahmanas, came in 
India from outside, that is, from Central Asia, because this theory was propounded by all the 
European scholars. Distinguished epigraphists, numismatists and orientalists have made 
fresh discoveries the results of which have brought to the knowledge of the general reader 
and many cowwebs have been cleared in the Indian history, particularly pertaining to the 
Yadavas. 

Many authors claim that they were the Yadavas, while other refute it. Some say that they 
were Jats and if they were so, then it tempts to consider them the Yadavas, as many Yadava 
families later on, became the Jats. Nand of course,, was the foster-father of Balarama and Sri 
Krsna, and thus the descendants of Nanda claims to be Nandas. 

The Puranic text goes on saying:’® As son of Mahanandin by a Sidra woman will be bom 
a king, Mahapadma (Nanda), who will exterminate all Ksatriyas. Thereafter kings will be of 
Sudra origin. Mahapadma will be sole monarch, bringing all under his sole sway. He will 
be 88 years on the earth. He will uproot all Ksatriyas, being urged on by prospective fortune. 
He will have 8 sons, of whom Sukalpa (Sumdatya or Sumalya) will be the first, and ney will 
be kings in succession to Mahapadma for 12 years. 

A brahmana Kautilya will uproot them all, and, after they have enjoyed the earth 100 
years, it will pass to the Mauryas. 


16. Ibid, p. XXV. 
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The Nandas (B.C. 1636 to B.C. 1536)" 


Nanda and his eight sons of whom only one is named,” Sukalpa, collectively known as 
‘Navanandah’ (nine Nandas), were very powerful monarchs. They brought the whole 
country east of the Beas including a large part of the Deccan under their rule. The Puranas 
call Mahapadma Nanda, the first of nine Nanda Kings, “the destroyer of all the Ksatriyas and 
the paramount sovereign whose writ ran unchallenged throughout the earth.” 

_ The Puranic account of the unification of a large part of India under the scepter of the 
Nandas is corroborated by Curtius and Diodorous who relate that the reports of the military 
strength of the people living beyond the Beas unnerved the armies of Alexander and forced 
them to retrace their steps. According to these writers, the Nandas kept an army of 20,000 
horses, 2,00,000 foot, 2000 four-horsed chariots and 4,000 elephants (3,000, according to 
Curtius) at the border of their kingdom for guarding the approaches to it. This appalling 
report sounded incredible to Alexander and he sought its confirmation from Poros who 
testified to its correctness. Echoes of the campaigns and conquests of Mahapadma Nanda are 
found in inscription legends, the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela refers to the water 
ways constructed by Nanda in Kalinga and the seat of the Jina carried away by him from there ) 
as a war trophy of his triumph. The war of Nanda with the king of Kalinga is also referred 
to in a Sanskrit work from which few verses are quoted in an Oriya manuscript. The Jaina 
Bhagavati-Sitra” (xv,I) speaks of a powerful king Devasena Vimalavahana Mahapadma 
(Mahapadma) reigning in the city of Satdvara at the foot of the Vindhya mountain long after 
the demise of Mankbalin GoSala. This sutra calls him the embodiment or incarnation of 
Go§ala. This remark assumes importance in view of the fact that in the reign of the Nandas_ 
the Ajivikas, the followers of GoSala, were so well of that Canakya disguished himself as un 
Ajivika to ensure a safe flight from Pataliputra.**? An indication of Nanda rule in the south 
is provided by a city name “Nav Nanda Dehra” (Nander) which is situated on the Godavari.” 

Tradition imputes a base origin to this great conqueror. The Jaina writers Haribhadra 
Suri,2> Hema Chandra”* and Jinaprabha Suri?’ state that he was born of a courtezan by a 
barber named Divakirti. Greek writers have made some remarks which some scholars have 
interpreted that Mahapadma Nanda was the son of a barber. In order to assess the historical 
value of these remarks let us study them in detail. Writing about Nanda king who was said 
to be reigning at the time of Alexander’s invasion Curtius observes that “his father was, in 
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fact, a barber, scarcely satiating off hunger by his daily earnings, but, who from his being not 
uncomely in person, has gained of the affections of the queen and was by her influence 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, 
however, he treacherously murdered his sovereign, and, then, under the pretence of acting 
as guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority and, having put the young 
princes to death, begot the present king, who was detested and held cheap by his subjects, 
as he rather took after his father than conducted himself as the occupant of a throne.’ This 
report was based on the rumours that were current in Punjab about the Nandas and were 
circulated to exaggerate the excesses which made them unpopular in the estimation of the 
people. This is clear from the versions of Diodorus who does not appear to be sure of the 
veracity of this rumour.”? 

Buddha Prakash points out marked discrepancies in the aforesaid accounts of Curtius 
and Diodorus. Besides stating non-commitally that the king’s father was thought to be the 
son of a barber, Diodorus clearly observes that the Magadhan predecessor of the Nandas was 
murdered by the queen, and not by her barber paramour, whereas Curtius'states that it was 
he who assassinated him. Diodorus does not refer to the sons of the Magadhan king and to 
their assassination by that barber paramour of the queen—facts to which Curtius draws 
pointed attention. Diodorus seems to imply that the said king was issueless and on his death 
the succession devolved on that paramour; Curtius negatives this statement by referring to 
the sons of the said king.’ | 

That the aforesaid accounts of the Greek writers are entirely false and baseless is 
condusively established by the fact that in them the Nanda king, who was contemporary of 
Poros and Alexander, is said to be the son of a barber, whereas, according to all historical 
sources including the Jaina traditions, he was one of the eight successors of the first Nanda 
called Mahapadma in the Puranas. According to the Jaina traditions, the odium of being the 
son of a barber attached to the name of the first Nanda only. His eight successors were his 
legitimate heirs.*° 

According to the classical writers the Nanda King, who was a contemporary of 
Alexander,*! was maternally connected with the ruling family of Magadha, while the Jaina 
texts describe the first Nanda as the son of a courtesan by barber paramour having nothing 
to do with the ruling house. Hemachandra narrates a different story which knows nothing of 
the complicity of the father of Nanda in the murder of the king and attributes his accession 
~ to a lucky fluke. | 

The Buddhist tradition contained in the VamSatthappakasini states that Nanda hailed 
from an unknown family, put himself of the-head of a band of robbers and went plundering 
through the neighbourhood of Malaya, till he gathered so much money and power as to 
invade Magadha, defeat its king and declare himself as the sovereign. This account shows 
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that Nanda rose to power somewhere in Punjab, Malaya being in the North West according 
to the Mudraraksasa, and the robbers signifying the Arattas of Punjab as manifest from the 
Baudhayana-Dharma-Sitra (1, 1, 2, 13-15) and the Mahabharata (VIII, 44, 2070). Thus 
according to these sources, the career of Nanda was similar to that of Candragupta Maurya. 

There are other sources, such as some other Buddhist traditions scattered in Pali works, 
describe Nanda as a pious king of KaSi. The divergent views are based on floating rumours 
and hearsay reports which carry no weight. The Puranas call Mahapadma Nanda the son of 
Mahanandin by a woman of low caste.** But his maternal descent did not detract from his 
high birth. In patriarchal society itis mainly the caste of the father that determines the position - 
of a person. It is certain that the father of Mahapadma belonged to the ruling family. Hence 
the author of the Mudraraksasa had no hesitation in assigning a high birth to him.** Firdausi 
also does not impute to his mean character.* | 

The wealth and affluence of the Nandas passed into realm of proverbs. The Tamil writer 
Mamulnar refers to the wealth of the Nandas, which “having accumulated first in Patali hid 
itself in the floods of the Ganges’. Many others have also described the abounding wealth - 
ofthe Nandas. They devised ingenious schemes to extort money from the people. Hence they 
imposed heavy taxes even on skins, gums, trees and stones. This made them very unpopular 
in public and resulted in the circulation of the stories of their greed and extortions.® In India 
greedy kings were usually styled as the sons of barbers.*° Being the offspring of a barber was 
thought to a great disgrace to a person. Thus it is no wonder that the greedy Nanda king was 
dubbed as barber’s son by the people of his times.’’ 

It will not be out of place to evaluate the opinion of the Greek writers who had written 
about the Nandas and was followed by the indigenous writers blindly. Professor Freeman has 
observed that among the five authors of the life of Alexander, Diodorus is impenetrably 
Stupid inspite of being perfectly honest. Plutarch is a compiler of anecdotes rather than a 
writer of a formal narrative of political and military events; Justin is a feeble and careless 
expitomizer and Guintus Curtius is little better than a romance writer and is liable to the 
suspicion of wilful departure from the truth. Arrian alone seems to have had at once the will 
and the power to exercise a discreet judgement upon the statements of those who went before 
him.* In some cases, these writers merely jotted down the rumours current among the people 
without examining their correctness, i.e., the barber-ancestry of King Nanda (Xandramas). 
These writers were not free to give their independent judgement on the events they recorded. 
They were informed with the Aristotelian idea that the superiority of the Greeks to the rest 
of mankind gave them a natural right to attack, plunder and enslave all barbarians who did 
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not acknowledge their sway.*? Thus description of Nandas by these Greek writers is mere 
speculative. | 


The Mauryas” 


Kautilya will anoint Candragupta as king in the realm. Candragupta will be king 24 
years. Vindusar will be 25 years. ASoka will be king 36 years. His son Kunala will reign 8 
_years. According to Vayu and Matsya, Kunala’s son Bandhupalita will enjoy the kingdom 
8 years. Their grandson Dasona will reign 7 years. His son Dasaratha 8 years, his son 
Samprati 9 years, $ali§uka 13 years, Devadharman 7 years, his son Satadhavan 8 years, 
Brhadratha will reign 70 (Va. 87) years. These are the 10 Mauryas who will enjoy the earth 
full 137 years. After them it will go to the Sungas. Brahm4nda says “these 9 Maurya will 
enjoy the earth full 137 years’. 


The Maurya Dynasty B.C. 1536 to B.C. 1220 
Candragupta Maurya 


Regarding the ancestry of Candragupta, Indian writers have not preserved any unani- 
mous tradition. There is no doubt agreement in regard to the name of the family to which he 
belonged, which is invariably given as Maurya. But the origin and derivation of the word 
presents a problem which requires elucidation. Ratnagarbha, the commentator of the Visnu 
Purana, suggested that he was the son of king Nanda by a wife named Mura. Dhundiraja 
Vyasa, the commentator of the Mudraraksasa, added that she was a Sidra by caste. Her son 
was named Maurya who was the father of Candragupta. Many other authors also agree with . 
this view. There is, however, no warrant for this view in early texts. The Puranas make no 
mention of Mura and do not refer to any dynastic connection between the Nandas and the 
Mauryas.*’ The earliest authorities to claim a Nanda origin for the first Maurya are the 
Mudraraksasa and the mediaeval versions of the Brihat Katha. But Buddha Prakash is of the 
opinion that Candragupta had nothing to do with the Nandas as his ancestors. He says that 
“if Candragupta was also the name of a Nanda king, the Maurya Candragupta could easily 
have been confused and identified with him.’*? He regards Candragupta as the son of one 
Maurya officer who was a favourite of king Mahapadma Nanda, who brought up Candra- 
gupta as one of his own sons. But Ksemendra and Somadeva called him a son of Purvananda. 
In the absence of better evidence against Candragupta not being the son of Mahapadma 
Nanda, it is right to assume that he was the scion of the last Nanda king. 


39. J.W.McCrindle, op.cit., p. 92 fn.2. ; 
40. Mt. CCLXXII, 23-26; Va., XCIX, 331-336; Bd. III 74, 144-149. 

. 41. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri (Ed.) Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, Delhi, 1967, p. 140. 
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There are many instances in Indian history when the scions came to be known by the 
mother’s name and gotra even in patriarchal families, specially when the mother was of low 
origin and the issues were not accepted by the other members of the clan. For instance, the. 
ruling families of Bharatpur, Patiala, Nabha, Jind, etc. belonged to the Yadava vam§a, but 
when they took wives from the Jats, their scions were also came to be known as Jats, and not 
the Yadavas. Similar was the case of the Mauryas. The Nandas were considered superior to 
the Mauryas from whom the last king took a wife and their son Candragupta came to known 
as Candragupta Maurya. | 

The history of the Nandas and Mauryas is well recorded in the history books. Hence-sno 
need to reproduce here. They were the rulers who not only protected the country from foreign 
invasions, but also gave new ideas in the field of religion, art, architecture, etc. | 

The Vayu and Brahma say that all the Vrsalas were the descendants from Madhu’s son 
Vrsala, whereas others came to be known as Madhavas. It is significant to note that Canakya, 
the prime minister of Candragupta Maurya, addresses him frequently as ‘Vrsala’. Some 
scholars interpret this word meaning ‘ox’ and think that Canakya used this term to express 
his hatred for the low-birth of Candragupta Maurya as he was a Siidra. No prime minister, 
howsoever strong he might be, could dare to address a depotic and strong sovereign like 
Candragupta Maurya, in a despised manner ignoring all royal norms and etiquettes. It could 
less be expected from a sane person like Canakya to address him in that despised manner. 
He was addressed by Canakya by his patronymic name ‘Vrsala’, the descendant of Vrsala, 
the son of the great Yadava Madhu. This is one more and clear proof of the Mauryas being 
as Yadavas. As they were the Jains, all bad adjectives were used for them. Some of the 
scheduled caste people still suffix Maurya with their names, and that creates confussion, but 
most of the subjects adopt the gotra of the rulers and upper castes. 

Many dynasties, such as Sungas, Kanvayanas or Sungabhrtyas, Andhras, Satavahans, 
etc. have been written as Brahmanas in the history books. But, as shown elsewhere, these 
dynasties were not Brahmanas by caste or by birth. They were brahmanas by religion, as 
brahamana religion was a synonym for Vedic religion, and there was no such religion as 
Hindu Dhamma in the times of these ruling dynasties. The word ‘brahman’ distinguished 
them from Jaina and Buddhist religions. D.D. Kosambi writes: “The name Sunga is a 
recognised brahmana (Bharadvaja) gotra, and has been taken to denote that the dynasty was 
Brahmana. This seems unlikely. The Ksatriyas and VaiSyas still had gotras at this time. The 
extensive trade, migrations, and raids of the times, absorption of new people, meant that the 
old gotra system would disappear except among them, who remained conservative in form. 
The old Vedic custom of adopting the brahmana into the Aryan tribe meant the creation of 
anew gotra, usually the same as that of the tribal chief at whose sacrifice the brahmana 
officiated. Now, with non-Aryan chiefs and traders to be won over, the rule was neatly 
inverted, so that the Ksatriya and VaiSya would take on the gotra of their house-priests 
(Brough, 195-6). The house-priest of the last Sunga was a Kanvayana (also a Bharadvaja 
gotra), so that the Sungas had a clan-name not that of the purohita, but could have been 
Ksatriyas never the less. The Satavahana custom of reporting the mother’s gotra name, e.g. 
Gotamiputa Siri Satakani may, but need not, indicate some remnant or original mother-right; 
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for it can be explained as due to polygamy. The mother’s gentile name served to distinguish 
the son from his step brothers, while showing respectable birth on both sides.’”? 

Many other prominent scholars, like K.P. Jayaswal, V.V. Mirashi, are of the opinion, on 
the testimony of the Puranas and epigraphic records that these Sungas, Satavahanas, 
Andhras, Andhrabhrtyas, etc. were the Yadavas who had accepted the brahmana dhanma of 
life. Many of them had been reconverted from Buddhist or Jainism. As, in the case of the 
Sungas, they tried to restore a dead rite, the ancient vedic horse-sacrifice, after the ASokan 
ban. He did under the influence of brahmanical religious sentiments. However, the 
reputation some Buddhist works give him of persecuting ASoka’s religion signifies at most 
that brahmanas were helped to revive banned practices. The splendid Buddhist scriptures at 
Bharhuta and many at Safici belong to the Sunga period,“* These Yadava, Abhira or Ahira 
rulers, who had adopted the brahmana religion, leaving the Buddhism of Jainism, were 
described as ‘brahmanas’, whereas they were the Yadavas. As explained by Kosambi that 
the custom of reporting the mother’s gotraname ancient times in the Yadavas, Sri Krsna was 
called Devakiputra Krsna. Such practice is still common in the Yadavas everywhere. The 
Yadavas are still want to call children by the name of their mother’s name e.g., so and so’s 
son. 


Sungas“® 


Pusyamitra the commander-in-chief will uproot Brhadratha and will rule the kingdom 
as king 36 ( Va. 60) years. His son Agnimitra will be king 8 years, Vasujestha 7 years, his son 
Vasumitra 10 years, his son Andhraka (Bhadraka) 2 years, Pulindaka 3 years, his son Ghosa 
3 years, Vajramitra 9 years, Bhagavata 32 years and his son Devabhumi 10 years. 

There 10 Sunga kings will enjoy this earth full 112 years. From them the earth will pas 

to the Kanvas. 7 


Kanvayanas (Sungabhrtyas)° 


_ The minister Vasudeva, forcibly overthrowing the dissolute king Devabhiimi because 
of his youth, will become king among the Sungas. He, the Kanvayana, will be king 9 years. 
His son Bhimimitra will reign 14 (Va. 24) years. His son Narayana 12 years and his son 
SuSarman will reign 10 (Bd. 4) years. 

These are remembered as the Sungabhrtya Kanvayana kings. These 4 Kanva Brahmans 
will enjoy the earth for 45 years. In succession to them the earth will pass to the Andhras. 


43. D.D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, Bombay, 1975, pp. 245-46. 
44, Ibid., p. 246. | 

45. Mt. CCLXXI, 27-32a; Va. XCIX, 337-343a; Bd. III, 74, 150-156a. 

46. Mt. CCLXXII, 32b-37; Va. XCIX, 343b-347; Bd. III, 74, 156b-160a. 
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The Andhra Simuka (Mt. Sisuka, Va. Bd. Sindhuka) with his fellow tribesmen, the 
servants of SuSarman, will assail the Kanvayanas and him (SuSarman), and destroy the 
remains of ‘Sungas’ power and will obtain this earth. Simuka will be king 23 years. His 
younger brother Krsna will next reign 10 (Mt. 18) years. His son Sri Satakami will reign 10 
years. Then Purnotsanga will be king 18 years. Skandhastambhi will be king 18 years. 
Satakarni 56 years, his son Lambodara 18 years, his son Apalika 12 years, Meghasvati 18 
years, Svati 18 years, Skandasvati 7 years. Mrgendra Svatikama 8 years, Kuntala Svatikama 
8 years, Svativarna 1 year, Pulomavi 36 (Va., Bd. 24) years, Aritakarna 25 years, Hala 5 
years, Mantalaka 5 years, Purikasena 21 years, Sundara Satakarni 1 year, Cakora Satakami 
6 months, Sivasvati 28 years, Gautamiputra 21 years, Pulomd 28 years, Sivagri Puloma 7 
years, Sivaskandha Satakarni 3 years, Yajana$ri Satakarnika 29 years, Vijaya 6 years, 
Candsri Satakarni 10 years and PulomAvi 7 years. 

These 30 Andhras (Mt. 19) kings will enjoy the earth 460 (Bd. 456) years. 


Various Local Dynasties* 


When the kingdom of Andhras has come to an end there will be kings belonging to the 
lineage of their servants; 7 Andhras (Andhra Bhrtyas), and 10 Abhira kings; also 7 Garda- 
bhins, 18 Sakas. There will be 8 Yavanas, 14 Tusaras (Tukhiaras or Tuskaras), 13 Murundas, 
11 Maunas (Mt. 19 Hunas). 

The Sriparvatiya Andhras will endure 52 (or possibly ‘twice 50’, but probably 112 or 
102) years, the 10 Abhira kings 67 years; the 7 Gardabhins will enjoy the earth 72 years; the 
18 Sakas 183 years, the 8 Yavanas 87 (82) years, the Tusaras 700 ( Va. Bd. 500; but probably 
107 and 105 are meant respectively). The 13 future Murundas along with low caste men, all 
of Mleccha origin, will enjoy it half 400 years. The 11 Maunas will enjoy it 103 years (Mt. 
Hunas). When they are overthrown by time there will be Kilakila kings ( Visnu says they were 
Yavanas). 

Then after the Kilakilas VindhyaSakti ( Visnu says he was Kilakila) will reign. He will 
enter upon the earth after it has known those kings 96 years (after having known the earth 
96 years he will come to his end). 


Dynasties of the Third Century A.D.” 


When the family of the Vindhyakas has passed away there will be 3 Bahlika kings. 
Supritika and Nabhira will be king 30 years. Sakyamana was king of Mahisis. There will be 


47. Mt. CCLXXIIl, 1-17a; Va. XCIX, 348-358a; Bd. Ill, 74, 160b-170. 
48. Mt. CCLXXIII, 17b-24; Va. XCIX, 358b-365; Bd. II, 74, 171-179a. 
49. Va. XCIX, 373-382a; Bd. Il, 74, 186-193. 
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13 Pusyamitras and Patumitras (Padmamitras). In Mekala 7 kings (Bh. says Andhras) will 
reign 70 years. In Kosala there will be 9 very powerful and wise kings celebrated as 
‘Meghas’. All the kings of Nisadha, born in the family of Nala, valiant and very powerful, » 
will exist till the termination of Manus. | 

Of the Magadhas the king will be very valiant Vi$vaphani. Overthrowing all kings he 
will make other castes’ kings, namely, Kaivartas, Pancakas, Pulindus and brahmans. He will 
establish those persons as kings in various countries. Overthrowing the Ksatriya caste he will 
create another ksatriya caste. 7 


_Contemporary Dynasties of the Early Fourth Century” 


Nine Naka (Bd., Vs., Nagas) kings will enjoy the city Campavati; and 7 Nagas will enjoy 
the charming city Mathura. Kings born of the Gupta race will enjoy all these territories, 
namely along the Ganga, Prayaga, Saketa, and the Magadhas. Kings born from Manidhanya, 
and K@latoyakas, Andhras (Vs. Odras) and Paundras, the Tamraliptas and coastfolk and the. 
charming city Campa. ...The Saurastras, Avantyas and Abhiras, the Siidras (or Siras), 
Arbudas and Malavas, there the kings will be outcaste dvijas and non-dvijas, mostly Sudras. 
Siidras, outcaste dvijas and others, and Mlecchas destitute of Vedic holiness will enjoy the 

Sindhu’s bank, the Candrabhaga, Kaunti and the Ka$mira realm...” 


The Guptas 


The ‘Gopa’ is the earliest title of the Yadavas. This gopa became “Gopta’ in daily spoken 
language of the people. Its variants became Gopava, Gopta, Gopti, Gupta, Gupti, Guptn, etc. 
Gopa is one who protects, defends and rules the cows, voice or land (country). It is well 
known fact that only the Yadavas have been called “Gopas’ in the Puranas and other ancient 
books. | | 

_ The first notice of this word was taken by Panini when he mentioned two words viz., 
‘Goptri’ and ‘Gupti’. V.S. Agarwala in ‘India as known to Panini’ defines “Gupti’ as 
‘defence’ and ‘Goptri’ as the art of science of military arrangements. On this basis, the person 
who was incharge of defence was called ‘Gopta’ or ‘Gupta’. In the Rajatarangini, the word 
appears as ‘Goptri’ and is defined as ‘guardian of the earth’ or defender of the realm.) 
Skandagupta wrote in his inscriptions that he had “appointed military governors in all 
provinces.” In the Mandsor inscriptions of Bandhu Varman, his ancestor, ‘Vi$va Varman’ 
is Called a ‘Gopta’, a term which, according to Junagarh Rock inscription of Skandagupta, 
means a military governor.*? Thus the word ‘Gupta’ or “‘Gopta’ means a military governor. 


50. Va. XCIX, 382b-388a; Bd. III, 74, 194-200a. 
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It is a rank or designation like Rastrakuta, Rao, Sardar, Raja, Raya, etc., and not a caste name. 
The word has been in vogue right from the times of Panini to the eighteenth century A.D., 
in the same sense, and if the so-called “‘Guptas’—the VaiSyas or Banias append it with their 
name, of course, without knowing the meaning of the word, that is a remainder of the past 
and used in the same sense as the Yadavas of Haryana write Rao with their names. The 
surnames Rao, Rawat, Patel, Desai, Sardesai, Pradhan, Mandal, Sardar, etc. indicate no 
caste. These are titles of political, revenue, administration or military officers, but being used 
without any distinction. Similarly the title ‘Gupta’ is used. In Bihar, still some Yadavas write 
‘Gupta’, not as title or surname, but as their ‘gotra’ sub-caste. 

The history of Nepal begins with the rule of the Ahiras or Yadavas as the history of India 
opens with the advent of the Aryans. The Gopal (Ahira) dynasty ruled Nepal for 505 years. 
According to the Nepali historians the Yadava-rule began in Nepal from 2831 B.C. Even 
after that the Yaddava (Ahiras) ruled Nepal for a long period. Among others, the Abhira- 
Guptavamsa* rose to power in the beginning of the sixth century A.D. In all history books 
of Nepal, the ‘Guptas’ have been mentioned as ‘ Abhira-Guptas’. S. Levi,*® Daniel Wright*”’ 
and the Allahabad Pillar inscriptions of Samudragupta also confirm this that Nepal formed 
part of their empire and many ‘Abhira-Gupta’ kings ruled even after their empire came to 
an end in India. They have also been mentioned as Gopalas or Gwalas and Abhiras. 
Consequently this leaves no doubt about the castes of these ‘Guptas’, who were the Yadava- 
Abhiras who ruled in India. 

B.S. Dahiya gives distorted examples to prove that the ‘Guptas’ were not the ‘ Yadavas’ 
but ‘Jatas’. It should be clearly mentioned that in the North Wester portion of the country 
almost all the agriculturist castes were known as ‘Jatas’, by which they meant ‘rustic’, ‘rural’, 
‘uncivilized’, etc. No doubt, the Yadavas answered these calls. Their main stay was cattle- 
grazing and agriculture; business and use of arms came next. The last two were definitely 
connected with the first two and all these were supplementary and complimentary to each 
other. This was also the stages of evolution: Cattle grazing— agriculture (feudalism) 
kingdom—> business (Capitalism). The Yadavas had been ruling in Panjab and Haryana when 
the Hiinas invaded India. The Abhira (Yadava) republics were functioning in defiance to the 
mighty empires of Mauryas and Guptas” in Panjab and Haryana. At the same time the 
‘Ahiras-Abhiras’ or ‘Yadavas’ were rulers of Nepal also. | 

The author of the ‘Jats—the Ancient Rulers’, cites another example to prove his theory 
that Majumdar and Altekar mention the fact that at the time of marriage of Prabhavati Gupta, 
daughter of Candragupta-lII, the name of their gotra was given as Dharana.® The Poona plate 
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of Prabhavati Gupta herself gives the gotra as Dharana,*’ which the author claims the sole 
property of the Jats. But the gotras of all communities, particularly, of the Ahiras, Guyjars, 
Jatas, etc., are quite common. Even the Rajputs are no exception. The scheduled castes have 
the same gotra as of the Jatas, for example, Rathi, Dahiya, Punia, Deswal, Gulia, Sihaga, etc. 
Do they belong to the Jata community? No sane Jata would like to do anything with them. 
The gotras are in no way indicative of caste. It is only the historical records which can 
withstand as proof of the caste of any particular person or group of persons. As stated earlier, 
a good number of Yadavas in Bihar have ‘Gupta’ gotra. The Puranas used ‘Gupta’ and 
‘Guhya’ interchangeably, meaning ‘hidden’. But this was done to underestimate the glory 
of these Yadava rulers who had been given all bad epithets by the later Puranic writers, to 
the Yadavas. 

Dress, language, coinage, horse-sacrifice, rituals, religion, art, architecture are inno way 

indicative of any caste. They are influenced by their times. The new rulers, particularly who 
do not claim hereditary right to rule adopt the existing manners, rites, rituals, administration, 
coinage, art, architecture, culture, language and even dress. India became independent in 
1947, but still we follow our alien rulers in their administration, state language, dress, etc. 
But this does not prove that the present day administrators or rulers putting on European dress 
or using English language are Europeans or Britishers. No doubt, some times political 
compulsions and some times superiority of some former ruler or society compels the rulers 
to adopt the dress, language, administration, etc., etc. No wonder, these Gupta kings might 
have copied the dress, manners and other ways of life and administration of the Kusana 
, predecessors. It has been mentioned in all history books that these Gupta kings were of low 
origin, socially or politically. The first Gupta to rise to the position of a ruler was ‘Sri-Gupta’, 
who established his rule, according to the Chinese traveller, It sing, in the eastern Magadha 
some forty miles east of Nalanda on the fall and ruins of the Kusana empire. His son and 
successor was Ghatotkaca who assumed, the title of ‘Maharaja’ in contrast to ‘Raja’ title of 
Srigupta. It shows the increasing influence and the territory of these ‘Gupta’ rulers. Both 
these rulers were subordinates of some powerful king. Their successor, Candragupta I, 
enhanced his power at the beginning of the fourth century by marrying a princess of the 
influential Licchavi clan of Vaisali, and formed a considerable kingdom extending along the 
-Gangato Prayag or Allahabad. In 319-20 A.D. he established the Gupta-era to commemorate 
his coronation. 


Sam udragupta : 
The founder of the Gupta empire is a dim figure, hardly more than a dated name. His son 


and chosen successor, Samudragupta, stands forth as a real man—scholar, poet, musician 
and warrior. The early years of his vigorous reign were devoted to the thorough conquest of 
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today’s Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bengal, etc., but not Panjab. Marching across the 
wild regions of the tributary states of Orissa, he advanced by the road of the eastern coast until 
he reached about the latitude of Nelore. He then turned westwards and came home through 


-Khandesh. He did not try to annex the realms beyond the Narmada. He was content with 


receiving the humble submission of the vanquished princes and bringing home a huge store 
of golden booty. Having thus proved his title to be lord paramount of India, he celebrated the 
horse sacrifice (aSvamedha), lawful only for a king of kings. The elegant inscription of 
Allahabad which records the conquests of Samudragupta tells also of his personal qualities. 
Pataliputra apparently continued to be the.capital of the immense empire won and held by 


-Samudragupta. 


Candragupta Vikramaditya : 


The next king, Candragupta II, sumamed Vikramaditya annexed Malava and Ujjain into 
his empire. He dispossessed the Saka rulers of Saurastra. He seems to have made Ayodhya 
his capital. His reign (about A.D. 375 to 413) may be regarded as marking the climax or 
highest point attained by the imperial Guptas, a singularly able line of kings. The iron-pillar 
of Mehrauli (Delhi) is supposed to be the pillar of this king. 

_ This emperor was not the eldest son. His elder brother Ramagupta succeeded their father 


‘Samudragupta. But Ramagupta was a weak king. Many subordinate rulers revolted and 


defeated Ramagupta. The latter was compelled to beg for peace and in tum to give his queen 
Dhruvadevi. Candragupta along with his many other companions disguised as women killed 
the Saka king in his camp. After that he killed his brother Ramagupta, married Dhruvadevi 
and resumed the reigns of the empire. __ 

Kumaragupta I (414-455 A.D.) succeeded his father who inherited a vast and peaceful 
empire of his father. Skandagupta (455-467 A.D.) was the successor of Kumaragupta. He 
quelled a revolt of Pusyamitras near Narmada river in central India in the life time of his 
father. The most important event of his reign is the defeat of the Hunas. Inspite of the less 
number of his forces in comparison to the Hina army, He defeated them. He did not expand 
the empire. The down fall of the empire began after the death of Skandagupta, who died 
issueless. 3 

His brother Purugupta succeeded him. He was a weak king. His son Narasimhagupta was 
also like him. They both ruled only for 6 or 7 years (467-473 A.D.). He was a Bauddha by 
religion. He tried to maintain the Gupta empire. Vanyagupta followed him. He ruled from 
495-507 A.D. Perhaps his rule was confined to the eastern part of the Bhanugupta Baladitya. 
The disintegration of the empire set in, the attacks of the Hiinas gave a final fall to it. 


PART 
Two 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE YADAVAS IN DAKSINAPATHA 


It has been described in the previous portion of the book that Yadu, the progenitor of the great 
Yadava race, was given the kingdom of the South India. He promised his father Yayati to 
protect and defend his younger brothers’ dominions and their territories, so naturally there 
was no scope for him to expand his territorial limits but to the southern side of his dominion. 
He organised the inhabitants of the South India and played a very important part in that region 
in civilising the people dwelling in the forests and hills. It was for his progeny to expand, 
dominate and flourish in the South India. Thus, the history of the trans-Vindhyan country 
may be said to have begin with southward migration of the Yadavas, although the roots of 
its distinctive civilization may lie embeded in a far more remote antiquity. 


The term Daksinapatha 


The geographical application of the Sanskrit name Daksinapatha or Daksina, of which 
the Deccan represents the modem form, has not always been the same. It was often loosely 
used in ancient times for the whole of the Indian peninsula to the south of the Narmada, just 
as Uttarapatha vaguely designated the country of its north between the Vindhyas and the 
Himalayas. Generally, however, the Deccan denotes the tableland from the Narmada to the 
Krsna river, including Maharastra on the west and the Telugu tracts on the east. 


Early history 


South India remained for a long a dark land to the Vedic Aryans owing to the almost 
impassible barrier of the Vindhya mountains and the extensive forest called Mahakafitara. 
During the Brahmanic period, however, these so-called Aryans crossed these natural 
obstacles with the object of conquest or the diffusion of their culture among the Dravidian 
tribes by peaceful means. These so-called Aryans consisted most of the Yadavas, Haihayas, 
Tundikeras, Tala-janghas, etc., and their collaterals—Pandyas, Cheras, Cholas, Pallavas, 
etc. As the southern part of India was more congenial for these Yadavas whose main stay was 
cattle breeding and whose main interest to fight, to conquer and not to yield. They liked the 
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forests and hills the most. In order to have more pastures, they turned to these inaccessible 
regions and did not turn their back till they reached to the extreme south. Unfortunately we 
do not know their period or time, but it was much before the so-called Brahmanic eae of 
the Indian history. 

As the Daksinapatha had always been remained out of the Aryan pale, so not mane was 
written on it. The Aitareya (VII, 18) for instance, refers to the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutihas as descendants of the sons of the Vedic seer, Vi§vamitra, who had 
become mieccha due to non-observing the Vedic rites. But it is only half truth and this is due 
to scant regard for the inhabitants of South India. No doubt, the south peninsula was 
dominated by races other than the so-called Aryans, but it is unfortunate to describe them 
Dravidians or aborigins, as majority of them had migrated from North and Central India or 
had flourished and originated in the south itself. We have no time and source to explain the 
origin of Man and the theory of continental shelf. The Dravidas had never been a race, of 
course they were a culture, distinct than the North. The Yadavas played an important part in 
the origin and development of that culture. The Sangama classic is full of their contribution, 
exploits, virtues, etc. A fuller study of the Sangama literature would reveal many new aspects 
of the venture and good deeds of the Yadavas of the South India. The Sangama classics, the 
Purananuru, Periyapuranam, etc. are the great and important sources of the Yadava history. 
A number of great Yadava saints contributed very important hymns to the Sangama classics. 
What Mahabharata is for the Kauravas or the Ramayana is for the Raghavas, the Sangama 
literature is for the Yadavas. They are proud of making the greatest literature of the world 
and giving the most important culture to the world, a more progressive, advance and multi- 
facet culture, history and civilization. Unfortunately, these very Yadavas had been depicted 
as Mlecchas, Siidras, Vratyas, Raksasas and what not by the so-called Aryan and brahmanical 
writers. The Dravida civilization was more developed and perfect than the so-called Aryan 
civilization. The Dravida- Yadava culture and civilization flourished much earlier than the 
so-called Vedic period of the historians. They gave the world the most advanced architecture, 

town planning, religions, faiths, philosophies, eras, weight and measurement, literature, art, 
- rock-cutting, foreign trade, navy, etc. The so-called Indus civilization is the product of these 
Dravida-Yadavas. They were big planners, who established most well-designed cities, 
constructed big dams to store water and cut canals from the rivers or these dams for irrigation, 
made the aborigins civilized and ruled the most distant parts of the Central and West Asia; 
northern parts of the Africa; and, even up to Europe. A whole book shall not be sufficient 
to enumerate the contribution and achievements of these great Dravida Yadavas. 

The Yadavas penetrated the south peninsula in the pre-historic times of hoary past from 
different directions. While some went from the mid-south through the Vindhyas, others 
reached by the sea through the Bay of Bengal and others taking a sea route of Arabian sea. 
It requires further research by the scholars. 

Kodumbalur was the home of Gadanghali Nayanar, one of the 63 Tamil Saivaite Saints. 
whose glory was sung by Sekkilas in Periyapuranam. It is said that he was Velir chief 
descended from Yadavas of Dwark4 belonging to one of the families which followed sage 
Agastya in his migration to South. It is further claimed that he was the chief of the city and 
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ancestor of Chola king Aditya I who covered the Kanaga Sabha of Chidambaram with gold 
obtained by him from the conquest of Konga country.' According to this the Cholas, like their 
neighbours and contemporaries, belonged to Yadava community. But according to Pargiter 
they belonged to Turvasu line, which had disappeared, except that the Pandya, Chola and 
Kerala dynasties claimed descent from it.? He further states : ‘Marutta, the great king of this 
dynasty (whom the Matsya incorrectly calls Bharata) had noson and adopted Dusyanta the 
Paurava, and thus this line is said to have merged into the Paurava line, as the Brahmanda, 
Vayu, Brahma and Harivamsa declare. Yet it is added that from this line or from Dusyanta 
there was a branch which founded the kingdom of Pandya, Chola, Kerala, & c. in the South. 
The line stands thus, greatly abbreviated, Turvasu, Vahni, Garbha, Gobh4nu, Trisanu, 
Karandhama, Marutta, Dusyanta, Sarutha (or Varutha), Andera ; and Pandya, Kerala, Chola 
and Kulya (or Kola).’ But later evidences and professions of the rulers of these dynasties 
prove them to be from Yadavas, or from Yadu. Yadu, and not Turvasu, was given the reign 
of South and thus his progenitors spread to that region. The Pandyas of Uchchangi, for 
instance, claimed to be Yadavas.* Likewise, the clan of Velir, who were the chieftains ruling 
small territories in Tamilnadu, was the Yadava dynasty. The origin of the Velir (the “beloved- 
one’) is described in a couple of verses by Kapilar in the Purananuru. That account makes 
it appear as if their origin is the same as the origin of the Hoysalas of Karnataka, who is tum 
migrated from Dwarka. The Velir were the original Hoysalas. These people who seem to 
have had their origin in Tamilaham-Kamataka border land spread in course of time to 
different parts of the Tamil country and settled down as petty chieftains, even as in later times 
several Telugu Naik chieftains settled down in different parts of Tamilaham. They gradually 
became reputed patrons of Tamil letters and the arts in general ; some of the Vel chieftains 
became so famous that they outshone the crowned monarchs themselves and generated 
jealousy and hatred in them.° 
We have historical proof that Pandya, Chera (Chola Velir), Tulaivas, Rastrakiutas, 
Hoysalas, Ayas, Musakas were Yadavas as they themselves and others regarded them 
Yadavas.® These were the scions of those adventurous Yadavas who accompanied Agastya’ 
to down South, and not only settled there but also resumed the reins of government to rule 
these areas for the times to come. We do not know the name of this Agastya, and his period 
also, but it must have occurred much before the Bharata war, i.e. 3100 B.C. We know that 
there was confederation of Haihaya-Bali-Ravana kings. The south was not unexplored for 
the Haihayas (Yadavas). The Ramayana is supposed by some to indicate one of the earlier 
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phase of the Aryan expansion in the South, the ashramas of the Aryan risis in the forests to 
the South of the Vindhyas. 

According to Jayacander Vidyalankar Pandyas originally belonged to Madhura (Mathura) 
and Panjab. One branch of them migrated to far South and settled one new Madhuri there, 
which is now known as Madurai. Their kingdom came to be known as ‘Pandya’. Chola 
kingdom was in the North of Pandya, and Cheras were in the West of it on the sea coast, which 
later on became Kerala.® It is an established fact and a practice in existence even to date that 
whenever or wherever Yadavas migrated they named their new settlements on the names of 
their old places. Madhura became Madurai in Tamil and it has been a centre of Yadavas till 
this day in the South. 

Agastya is considered the patriarch of the Tamils, though he is a historical problem. He 
is mentioned as a Vedic seer. Tamils regard him as their own, making him the father of Tamil 
letters and the author of a no-longer-extant grammatical masterpiece, Agisttiyam and 
treating him as the guru of Tolkappiyar and fathering on him numerous works of medicine, 
_ astrology and other miscellaneous lore. There is a story connecting him with the Daityas (the 
fallen of Aryavarta driven out of their homeland into Daksinapatha). But the Yadava 
families, who accompanied Agastya were in search of greener pastures and new lands for 
their exploits and adventurous life.? 

It is said that Agastya was once lured into the dangerous company of the two notorious 
brothers Vatapi and Vilvala. Vilvala made a meal of Vatapi and served him to Agastya, 
hoping that the eaten Daitya would break out of Agastya killing him, but the ascetic digested 
the meal and the Daityas came to term with him. This story evidently means that Agastya 
could not be intimidated by natural opponents, whom he conquered with love and force and 
_ Subdued by his superior spiritual powers. As he is supposed to have a Vedic origin,” the early 
Yadava settlers in the region cannot be of late. Some historians regard the first wave of 
migrants from North to South India crossing the Vindhyas and the Dandakaranya was 
sometime during the middle of the first millennium B.C. The first wave could not have 
reached the extreme South but must have stayed sometime, i.e. a few centuries in sheltered 
ashramas in Central India encountering and overcoming local hostility. The contacts 
between the North and South in the proto-historical period depicted in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata do not belong to the same stage of such contacts but to many and over a long 
period. 

According to some historians of the South the exodus from the North to the South began 
sometime in the 14th century B.C. ifnot earlier. Panini perhaps does not know the South. But 
again the period of Panini is also based on speculation. 
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The history of the Tamils, strictly speaking, begins with the Sangam age. It is true that 
this age itself has been differently delimited by different scholars and so wide is the 
difference that the Sangam age is deemed to begin either in the 6th century B.C., or15t century 
A.D., though it is generally regarded by most scholars to have ended by the middle of 3rd 
century A.D..V.R. Ramachandra Diskshitar is of the view that the Sangam age spans nearly 
a millennium and may be taken to commence in the 6th century B.C. and end in the Sth 
century A.D. This view is accepted by K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar."! The word Sangam occurs 
in the 7th century in some Tevaram hymn of Tirunavakkararasu ; and this word is repeatedly 
mentioned in the commentary on the Iraiyanar Ahapporul (also called Kalaviyal) of the 8th 
century A.D. This word does not find mention in the Sangam literature itself and this non- 
mention, though negative and not to be counted as evidence is supposed to add substance to 
the suspicion that the very institution of Sangam was a later day invention. The tradition of 
the Ayars recorded in the Sangam classics, seem to be the prototype of the traditions of the 
Abhira-gopas mentioned in the Harivamsa and the Bhagavata, which are much later works 
than the Sangam literature. According to a tradition quoted by Heras from Sangam classics, 
the Ayars came to the South with the Pandayas.’* This shows that the Ayars of the Sangam 
classics were not originally the residents of South India, but the immigrants from the North. 
The legends of the cowherd Krsna, and his romances in the forest life, recorded in the Sangam © 
literature, suggest that these traditions were possibly brought to the South by the Ayars, 
which, in course of time, not only arrested the attention of the poets of Sangam-age but 
enthused their imagination. The appellation A yaris at least as old as the Abhiras, if not more. 
Ayars of Tamil are the Abhiras of Sanskrit and Ahirs of Prakrit. 

The main branches of Yadavas in the South were : Pandya, Chera, Chola (Velir), 
Tuluvas’ Pallava, Ay, Miisaka, Hoysala, Rastrakiita, Seuna, Yadavas, Andhar (Andhaka), 
Vrsni, etc. | 


The Chera Yadavas 


Some historians are of the view that among the Tamil monarchs the Cheras were the 
carliest on the ground that expression Chera, Chola, Pandya begins with the Chera. The 
Chera dynastic history is better documented than those of Cholas or Pandyas, which comes 
from the Padirruppattu-Sangam anthology which specialise in eulogistic poems on the 
Cheras. It described three generations of Chera rulers. Other details about minor branches 
of the Chera family are obtainable from scattered sources. The colophons of the Padirruppattu 
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and the Vafljikkdndam of the Silappadikaram illustrate the story of the major Chera rulers 
of the Sangam period. 

Udiyan Cherai, a Chera king of Vafiji begot Imayavaramban Nedum Cheral Adan by 
Veliyam Venmal Nallini. She belonged to the Velir (Yadava) tribe. Imayavaramban is 
reputed to have inscribed the bow emblem of the Cheras on the Himalayan rock front ; he 
humbled the Aryans, took the Yavanas (Romans, etc.) prisoners, poured oil in their heads 
and locked their hands behind their backs ; and took valuable jewelled omaments and 
diamonds as ransom for their release and he distributed the war booty to the deserving in his 
capital city. He was a great conqueror of his foes. This Nedum Cheral Adan fought a great 
battle with the Chola king Verpahradakkai Peru Virar Killi. In this battle field the armies on 
both sides are reported to have perished and both kings killed each other in a bloody personal 
combat. This Chera reigned for 58 years. 

This Chera ruler had married Narsonai, daughter of a Chola king, and begot two sons by 
her—Kadal Pirakkoitia Senguttuvan and Ilafigo Adigal, who became the poet of 
Silappadikaram. 

Udiyan Cheral had another son Palyanai Selke]u Kuttuvan. He succeeded his elder 
brother on the throne, established his authority over Umbarkk4du (elephant forest) ; stormed. 
the fort Ahappa ; divided parts of his kingdom among the senior members of the family ; 
secured sea water from the Eastem as well as the Westem sea(in vessels) on the back of 
elephants and bathed on the same day in that water ; worshipped the goddess on thehill Ayirai; 
following the example of his purohit Bhardvaja. He reigned for 25 years.'* 

Imayavarmban begot two other sons by another queen by name Devi, the second 
daughter of one Peduman who was also called Ve] Avikkéman ; Kalangaikkanni Narmudi 
-Cheral and Adukotpattu Cheralidan. One of these the former conquered the Pili land ; 
defeated Nannan his chronic foe in the battle of Kadambil Perum V4yil and cut his tutelary 
_ tree, the Vagai at the root ; performed the martial sacrifices in the field of battle. This Cheral 
was so called because it is said that on the occasion of his coronation he could secure neither 
the garland nor the crown appropriate to the occasion, for perhaps his enemies had purloined 
them. He had to content himself with a garland of black berries and a crown of fibre. He 
reigned for 25 years.' 

Kodal Pirakéttiya Senguttuvan was perhaps the most illustrious of the early Chera 
dynasty. He excelled his father’s achievement and was not excelled by any of his successors. 
He repaired to North India to get a Himalayan stone to make an idol of the lady of Chastity 
(Kannagi) ; defeated the leader of some Aryan hordes and bathed the stone in the holy waters 
of the Ganges ; lifted select cattle (cows and calves) and deposited them beyond the forest 
of Idumbil infested with hunters ; destroyed and defeated the defending warriors ; conquered 
Kodugur, cut at the root of the tutelary Vembu (Margosa) tree of Palaiyan ; and had the 
vehicle carrying the trunk of the tree drawn by elephants and pulled by ropes got by the 
twisted hair (obtained after the widows of the defenders of the fort had shed them) and 
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defeated the nine princes of the Chola family at the battle of Vayilpuram (Nerivayil) to the 
South of Uraiyiir. He drove back and destroyed the pirates (Kadambas) on sea and hence 
came to be called Kadalpirakkottiya Senguttuvan. He married a Vélir Yadava princess called 
Ilango Venmil (literally, the princess who was a Velir daughter). He ruled for 55 Years.’ 


Probable order of succession of Chera Rulers mentioned in the Padirrappattu." — 


Reign Period c.A.D. c..A.D 
1. Udiyan Cheral — C.27 
2. Imayavaramban Nedum Cheral 
Adan (Son of No. 1) 58 years 27 85 
3. Palyanai Selkelu Kuttuvan 
‘(Younger brother of No. 2) 25 years 85 110 
4. Kalangaikkanni Narmudi Cheral 
(Son of No. 2 by Velir wife) 25 years 110 135 
5. Kadalpirakkottia Senguttuvan 
(Son of No. 2 by Chola wife) 55 years 135 190 
6. Adukotpattu Cheral Adan 
(Younger brother of No. 4) 38 years 
7. Selva Kadungo Valiadan 
(Son of Anduvan and of 
the Poraiyar dan) 25 years 
8. Perum Cheral Irumporai 
(Son of No. 7) 17 years 200 217 
9. [lam Cheral Irumporai 
(Son of No. 8) 16 years 217 233 


The Chera kings ruled from at least two capitals; namely, Vafiji, the primary inland 
Capital and Tondi, the secondary coastal capital. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar identifies Vafiji 
with Cranganore (Tiruvanjaikkalam) on the Kerala coast and R. Raghava Iyenger and others 
equating it with Karur in Tiruchi District. Nilakant Shastri agrees that Karur was Vangi, and 
says, “the discovery of numerous Roman coins in the neighbourhood, and Ptolemy’s 
Statement that the inland city of Karura was the Chera capital also point to the same 
conclusion’”’.!® It is interesting to note that in the Sangam age there was a state system by 
which different important members of the same royal family ruled from different capitals 
simultaneously. Different regions of the kingdom of the Vels who ruled in the Chera territory 
Ay was one. He ruled the country round the Podiyil hill to the South West of Madurai. 
Ptolemy, the Greek geographer calls Ay as ‘Aioi’ and refers to him as the ruler of the Cape 
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Comorin. Ay perhaps is a corruption of Avi, i.e. a member of the Ayiyar (Abhiyar ?) clan 
of whom Vél AvikkOman Paduman was one. According to N. Subrahmanian Ay is a short 
form of Ayar or the cowherd community and the Aviyar were evidently related. Ayi was also 
called Andiran and he patronised the poet Enicheri Muda Mosiar (a lame poet) who never 
tired of praising him. Andiran was a liberal patron pursuing and encouraging the arts of 
peace, but he was a valiant hero too. He defeated and drove the Kongar once to the Westem 
sea. His capital was Aykudi. He was one of the seven last patrons, of the rest were : 1. Pehan, 
the Aviyar chief ; 2. Pari of Parambu ; 3. Kari of Kovalir ; 4. Adigan of Tagadiir ; 5. Nalli 
of Totti hill ; 6. Ori of Kolli hill. 

Another important Yadava ruler was VaiyavikkOpperum Pehan. He was the ruler of the 
hilly country (in the Western ghats) and his capital was Nallir. He was a Velir chief and also 
one of the last seven patrons. He too belonged to the Aviyar (Yadava) clan. His fame rests 
on his once parting with his woollen blanket to shelter peacock which (in its dancing mood) 
was mistaken by the prince to be shivering from cold. His infamy rests on his renouncing his 
chaste and dutiful wife, Kannagi, on whose behalf great poets like Kapilar interceded with 
what results we do not know. Evidently he ruled over the Palani hills also and, therefore, he 
was Vaiyavi (puri) Kkoman. 

The KoSars—the Satiyaputras (mentioned in ASokan edicts) and located in the Tulu 
country, often invaded the Northern parts of the Chera kingdom and whenever there was no 
powerful Chera to contain their incursions, managed to bring parts of the kingdom under 
their rule and appointed their own viceroys to rule over such conquered areas. They were 
ruling over parts of the Chera country when Senguttuvan was the Chera monarch. These 
KoSars or Satyaputras were Satvatas and belonged to the Yadava race. 


The Pandya Yadavas 


Pandyas are held to represent one of the oldest ruling dynasties in the world.’? Even 
Megasthenes and Kautilya (besides the Mahabharata and Ramayana) refer rather to the 
Pandya kingdom than to any of the other two, the Chera and Chola, who got first mentioned 
only in the ASokan edicts. If the ‘Punt’ mentioned in ancient Hebrew texts is taken to mean 
Pandya, its antiquity becomes really respectable and hoary. | 

The Pandyas became rightly most famous for the establishment of the Tamil Sangams 
and their patronage and practice of art and letters. It is said that in most ancient times there 
ruled a Pandyan king called Vadimbalambaninra Pandya.” He perhaps ruled over territories 
said to have been lost by erosion of the Southern sea on occurrence which limited the 
Southern boundary of the Pandyan kingdom to where it now is. His name possibly indicates 
that this border of his southern territory was washed by the waves of the sea. He was also 
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called Nediyon. He is credited with the creation of a river—perhaps he cut out an arm of a 
large river ; he called it Pahtuli. He also held a festival for the sea-god. 

This king was also called Nilamtaru Tiruvil Pandyan a name which means ‘he who added 
new territories to his kingdom’ (in the north, since a part of his kingdom in the South was 
lost by sea erosion).”! Another name of this ruler was Mahirtti.22 An account in the 
commentary on the Iraiyanar Ahapporul speaks of a KaiSin Valudi who founded the first 
Sangam and a Kadungon who was the last to patronise that Sangam. It speaks again of Venter 
Seliyan to Mudattirumaran as the rulers who patronised the second Sangam from Kapatpuram 
and mentions Mudattirumaran to Ugraperuvaludi as the Pandyan patrons of the third Sangam 
which functioned at Madurai on the Vaigai. 

Kapatpuram where the Pandyan held court after they left Tenmadurai also was engulfed 
by the sea after some time ; and so the kings shifted their capital to an inland town Madurai 
on the Vaigai. According to the Iraiyanar Ahapporul the Pandyan king who ruled when this 
Catastrophe happened was one Mudattirumaran who was lame and so called. It is surmised 
by some scholars that immediately after the Pandyan left Kapatapuram they ruled from 
Manaliir (a place reportedly mentioned as the Pandyan capital in the Mahabharata) before 
they settled down permanently in the inland city of Madurai on the Vaigai. : 

Among the Pandyan the earliest significant ruler whose historicity is authenticated by 
contemporary reference in Sangam literature was PalyagaSalai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi 
who is mentioned in the Puranamuru as a great conquering hero, a patron of poets and 
benefactor of the lowly and the needy, a performer of many sacrifices and a devotee of Siva. 
The Velvikkudi plates mention the grant of the Village Velvikkudi to a family of Brahmanas 
- by this king and the subsequent disestablishment of this charity by the Kalabhras and later 
restoration of the village to the scion of the original grantees by Pandyan Nedunjadayan of 
the 8th century A.D. We hear of a Pandyan Madivanan, who was perhaps the author of a 
classic on dramaturgy but was otherwise insignificant. The legendary Porkai Pandyan 
famous for combining justice with sacrifice is said to have cut off his own hand (for having 
inadvertantly knocked at midnight at the gates of a housewife whose husband had returned 
from a distant journey the previous day, and out of remorse for this indiscretion) and to have 
established the royal attitude of impartiality to offenders of all kinds. An early Pandyan king 
who combined adventure with scholarship was Kadulal Mainda Damperuvaludi whose 
beautiful poems adom the Purananuru and whose name indicates his finding a watery grave 
in the Southern seas. ! 

Among the more important Pandyan rulers of the Sangam age the most reputed in history 
and epic was Aryappadaikadanda Nedunjheliyan. His name indicates that he once conquered 
some Aryan hordes ; who these Aryans were and when and where they clashed with this ruler 
are not known. He ruled from Madurai and he was a tolerable poet himself. One of his poems 
praising the virtues of learning is noteworthy. According to the ‘Silappadikaram he was the 
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prince who in a fit of passion ordered without judicial enquiry the execution of Kovalan, the 
hero of Silappadikaram. Kovalan was accused of the theft of the Queen’s anklet by the real 
thief, a goldsmith ; the victim’s wife proved her husband’s innocence, and the king stuck wth 
remorse and shocked by his own carelessness and the consequent injustice, died on the 
throne. The city of Madurai was laid under a curse by Kannagi, the angry wife of Kovalan. 
The confusion consequent on the unexpected and sudden demise of the king led to arson and 
other crimes by the lawless ones in the land. The city or a good part of it was consumed by | 
fire. 

When Nedunjheliyan was ruling in Madurai, his younger brother Verriverchelian was 
governing Korkai, a port in the Pandyan country. Soon after his brother had passed away and 
Madurai had returned to normal, this prince took over the government of Madurai also and 
assumed the title of Chitramadattu Tunjiya Nanma@ran.”? He was a contemporary of 
Senguttuvan Chera. 

The most important Pandyan ruler of the Sangam age was Talayalanganattu 
Nedunjheliyan. He became a ruler at a very early age ; and he set out to defeat a confederacy 
of enemies including the Cheran Mantramcheral Irumporai, Titian, Elini, Erumaiyiiran, 
Irungoverman Porunan and a Chola; in this encounter he was completely victorious and took 
the Chera captive. He annexed to hiskingdom Milalaikktrram of Vel Evvi and Muttirrkkurram 
of the ancient Vélirs (Yadavas). 

The provocation for this battle was the description of the Pandya as ‘a mere boy’ by the 
contemporaries who were later defeated by him. The battle was fought at Talaiyalanganam 
in the North-Eastern part of the Pandyan land. This victory is mentioned often not only in 
the contemporary literature but in later epigraphs too like the Sinnatmanur and the 
Velvikhudiplates. A long poem ‘Madurai Kanchi’ written on the occasion gives an elaborate 
description of Madurai. There were other numerous Pandyan rulers also of whom we get 
scanty information. . 

Ollaiyiirtanda Bhiitap Pandyan was an early Pandyan ruler whose name indicates his 
conquest of Ollaiyir. The ruler himself was a poet and his wife Perumkoppendu was another. 
When this king passed away she committed sati. The last great Pandyan ruler of the Sangam 
age, no doubt, was Kanapperkadanda Ugrapperuvaludi. He was a poet and a patron of the 
third ‘Sangam’. He defeated Vengaimarham, the ruler of Kanapper Eyil (now called 
Kalaiyar Koil). He was a contemporary and friend of Marivengo, a Chera and Rajasnyametta 
Perunarkilli, a Chola. 

The Sangam Age (in its political sense) may be said to have come to a close sometimes 
during the middle of the third century A.D. Itis specifically stated in the Iraiyanar Ahapporul 
Urai that the last Pandyan patron of the third Tamil Sangam was Kanapper Eyil Kadanda 
Ugrapperuvaludi. There are poems in honour of this prince in the Purananiiru and other 
Sangam texts and a beautiful verse by this king himself in the Ahaniniru. If one accepts the 
Gajabahu —Senguttuvan synchronism suggested by the Silappadiharam as valid, Sengut- 
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tuvan, as we have seen before, may be assigned to the later part of the second century A.D. 
Even Talaiyalanganatta Pandyan Nedunjhelian belonged to generation later than that of 
Senguttuvan ; and Ugrapperuvaludi came to rule Madurai, sometimes after this Nedunjhe- 
lian. Hence it may be supposed that Ugrapperuvaludi ruled in the early part or middle of the 
third century A.D. After the reign of this Pandyan ruler or soon after one of his immediate 
successors had passed away, the political autonomy of the Sangam Tamils came to an end. 
From the middle of the 3rd century A.D. to the end of the 6th century A.D. we do not hear 
of any Tamil dynasty ruling the Tamil country. 


The Pallava Yadavas 


The Kalabhras succeeded Pandyas in Tamilnadu. The identity and origin of these 
Kalabhras is a riddle which is yet to be answered. They were thrown out of power from the 
Pandyan country by Kadungon and from the Cholamandalam by the Pallava Simha Visnu 
and these two events occured about the third or last quarter of the sixth century A.D. almost 
simultaneously. Of these, the Pandyan overthrow of the Kalabhars resulted in restoration of 
Pandyan power in Madurai and in a new though delayed chapter in the history of the 
government of their own land, while the Pallavan destruction of the Kalabhras meant an 
elevation in the political status of the Pallavas, i.e. from one of a mere principality in and 
around K@fichipuram to that of an enlarged kingdom extending from the North Pennar to the 
Kaveri and the addition of a fresh dimension to the political power structure in the Tamil 
country. 


The ongin, the homeland and ethnic identity 


The foreign scholars as usual made wild guesses and tried to prove Pallavas of a foreign 
origin. According to Lewis Rice they were of Persian origin.“ But he wrongly considers 
Haihayas also of foreign origin along with the Yavanas. Haihayas and Pallavas were 
Y adavas undoubtedly. Some others equate them withPahlava of Parthia or they were of Saka 
Origin who were a central Asiatic people. But it is again a misunderstanding on the part of 
the historians to declare Pallavas as foreigners. If they were so, they were foreigners in the 
same sense as the Panjabi migrants who came to India in 1947 consequential of the British 
policy of partition of India. They were the Yadavas who had earlier settled in Central Asia 
and when compelled to seek newer pastures of power returned to India and reached South 
to try their luck in that region. 

Vincent Smith?> agrees with the view and holds that they were an originally pastroal 
people. K.P. Jayaswal was not correct to regard Pallavas a branch of the Vakataka family 


24. Mysore Inscription (1879), Introduction, pp. LI-LII. 
25. Oxford History of India, 3rd ed. p. 220. 
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ruling in Central India, if the Vakatakas were not Yadavas. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, R. 
Satyanatha Iyer, M. Srinivasa Iyengar, etc. failed to provide a definite answer to the real 
origin of the Pallavas. Other schclars assign them Andhra or Tamil origins. 

Those who hold an Andhra origin, validly they do so, since the earliest inscriptions and 
grants of the Pallavas relate to Andhra villages and are written earlier in Prakrit or later and 
in the next stage in Sanskrit and not in Tamil at all. Their patronage of Sanskrit and markedly 
North Indian character of their administration persuade them to connect the Pallavas with the 
Satavahanas, who are supposed to have derived these traits from their contacts with the 
Mauryans. T.V. Mahalingam has implicit faith in the Pallavas claim to belong to the 
Bharadvaja gotra. It is necessary to remember, in this context, that in early medieval India, 
there was a general attempt on the part of founders of dynasties or one or other of their 
powerful successors to assume brahmanical gotras. In fact reigning monarchs even when 
they were Kstriyas merely adopted the gotraof their purohits who naturally were brahmanas. 
The Sungas, the Sadtavahanas, the Kadambas, etc. adopted brahmanical gotras and to 
distinguish themselves from the Jainas or Buddhists called themselves as ‘Brahmanas’, 
which, no doubt, meant the ‘Brahmana’ or Hindu religion. The Brahmana writers of the age 
also created this confusion by identifying them with brahmana caste, whereas it was 
‘religion’. The Pallavas too, no doubt, assumed Bharadvaja gotra from their purohits. The 
Statement in Talagunda inscription that Pallavas were not brahmnas, was strictly true and 
contemporary must have known. 

Some historians suggest that Pallavas were called Taraiyar in the later part of the second 
century, and when Puhara was lost the Cholas shifted their capital to Kafichi. Consequently 
the Tiraiyar moved north beyond Venkatam and carved out a small principality for 
themselves. ‘“‘Pallava is Sanskritisation of Tondaiyar’,” that is, Tondas (Tundikera) of . 
Haihaya dynasty. 

The history of the Pallavas before A.D. 600 could be divided into three periods, namely, 
the first when they were issuing Prakrit charters ; the second when they issued the Sanskrit 
charters, and the third period between the second occupation of Kafichi by Kum4ravisnu and 
A.D. 600. The three Prakrit charters—The Manchikallu stone inscription, the Mayidavolu 
grant, and the (A)Hirahadagalli inscription—are on copper plates and belong to the period 
of Sivaskandavarman and help us to an idea roughly of early Pallavan succession. 

The greatest difficulty of the Indian history is to decide or fix dates. Same is the problem 
_with the Pallavas. In providing dates to the Pallava rulers, we have to depend on the mention 

of a Visnugopa of Kafichi as one of the rulers defeated but reinstated by Samudragupta. It 
must be remembered that the dates of Gupta rulers are also approximate and require more 
research in the field. But it is accepted that Samudragupta invaded the South by the middle 
of the 4th century A.D. It could be anywhere between A.D. 350 and 370. Though the 
Allahabad pillar’’ does not refer to Visnugopa as a Pallava but it can be safely concluded that 
this Visnugopa was a lone Pallava ruler—of K€fichi. As we get mention of two or three rulers 


26. Subrahmanian, op.cit., p. 101. 
27, Fleet, Corpus Inscnption [ndicarum, vol. Il, pp. 6, etc. © 
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only before Visnugopa in the charters it may be supposed that the very first Pallava ruler 
mentioned anywhere in the charters can be assigned to c.A.D. 300. 


The Early Pallava Genealogy 


SIMHAVARMAN (c.A.D. 300) 
| 


Sivaskandavarman 
Visnugopa Bappa 
[defeated by Samudragupta (c. A.D. 350)] | 
| Buddhavarman 
| 
Buddhayankura 


D.C. Sarkar thinks that Visnugopa was a son of Sivaskandavarman and that he ruled 


from 


A.D. 355-375.% R. Gopalan is of the view that this Visnugopa was the same as 


Kumi§ravisnu of the Sanskrit charters.”? But itis definite that the affix ‘gopa’ proves this king 
belonging to Yadava vamsa, whom the Sanskrit scholars made Kumara Visnu. 


The Pallava rulers issued seven charters in Sanskrit : 


1. 
2. 


a 


The Ongodu I grant of Skandavarman (in his 33rd regnal year).” 

The Uruvapalle and Singarayakonda plates of Yuvamaharaja Visnugopa issued in 
the reign of a Simhavarman (dated in the 11th and 12th years of that king).”! 

The Ongodu II* the Pikira,**? Mangaduru,™ Vilavatti*> plates of Simhavarman. 
The Chia grant.** | 

The Udayendiran plates of Nandivarman I issued from Kafichi. 

The Chendalir plates.*’ 

The Pallangoil plates.** 


. LLH.Q., XXXVI, pp. 22-28. 
. Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 61. 


EI, XV, pp. 251-52. 


. EI, XVI, pp. 159-163. 


EI, XV, pp. 242, etc. 


. EI, XIV, pp. 159-164. 


IA, V., pp. 154-157. 

EI, XXIV, p. 296 . 

EI, XXIV, p. 137. 

EI, VII, pp. 233-236. 

TA.S.S.1, 1958, 1959, pp. 48-49. 
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Pallava Early Genealogy 


Simhavarman I (c. A.D. 300) 


Visnugopa (?) Sivaskandavarman (c. A.D. 330) 

c. A.D. 350 

Kum§ravisnu I (c. A.D. 360) . | Bappa 

Skandavarman l(c. AD.380) en eee 
_ Viravarman Fs A.D. 390) | — 


Skandavarman II (c..A.D. 420) 


Simhavarman II (440) -Yuvamaharaja Visnugopa 
| 
Skandavarman III (480) Simhavarman 
Nandivarman I Kumiéarvisnu II (c.530) Visnugopa 
(500) | | | 
Buddhavarman (550) Simhavarman IIT (590) 
| 
Kumaravisnu III (570) Simhavisnu (600) 
| 
Mahendravarman 
(600-630) 


The sources give the names of Simhavisnu (the destroyer of Kalabhras) and two rulers 
immediately above him, i.e as follows : 

Visnugopa, Simhavarman, Simhavisnu 

There is one difficulty in writing the history of early Pallavas since all the information 
we get from the charters, Prakrit as well as Sanskrit relating to them, speak only of non- 
political grants, mention regnal years of the kings in whose reign periods the charters were 
issued, and content themselves with the mere mention of royal names without reference to 
any of their achievements or to any political information of interest to the historians. But 
there are some facts which can be helpful to us, like the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta, the Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman, the Penugonda plates of 
Madhavavarman II and the Sangam literature and particularly Perumbanarruppadai and the 
Manimekalai. Of these the Allahabad pillar inscription mentions the defeat of one Visnugopa 
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of Kafichi at the hands of Samudragupta. This helps us to include a Visnugopa among the 
early Pallava rulers of Kafichi and assign him to c.A.D. 350. But according to D.S. Triveda,” 
Samudragupta (=ASokaditya) = Dittadevi ruled in 320 B.C., and the Visnugopa was the ruler 
of Kafichi in 308 B.C. It was Samudragupta who married Helena, the daughter of Seleucus 
when the latter was defeated by Samudragupta.® In 356 A.C., according to D.S. Triveda, 
Udayan of the Valabhi Dynasty was ruling in South India,*! and not Samudragupta. 

The Penugonda plates of Western Ganga rulers mention the Ganga rulers being anointed 
or crowned by the contemporary Pallava rulers, it is assumed by some historians that the 
Gangas were subordinate to the Pallavas. The concemed rulers are imagined to be Simhav- 
arman and his son Skandavarman, the Pallavas, who anointed Arivarman and Skandavar- 
man, and the Ganga rulers, respectively. But the dates are not definite and are based on 
assumptions. 

The Velirpalayam plates of Nandivarman III gives an exhaustive list of early Pallava 
rulers. These plates speak of the Pallavas being Brahmanas and belonging to the Bharadvaja 
gotra. But they were not brahmanas, the gotra, they assumed were only the gotras of their 
purohits, and it had been a sanctified pructice for kings to assume the gotras of their purohits 
whom they patronised. This is how early medieval dynasties were taken to be Brahmanas by 
the simple- minded historians. 


39. Indian Chronology, op.cit., p. 27. 
40. Ibid. * 
41. Ibid, p. 33. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE SATAVAHANA-YADAVAS 


The Puranas describe Simuka (Sri Mukha), who achieved an independent status for the 
Satavahanas, as Andhra (Matsya) or Andhra-Jatiya (Vayu and Brahmanda) and close the 
account of the dynasty with the broad statement that “these 30 Andhra kings will enjoy the 
earth 460 years.’ According to the Indian Chronology,’ the period of Andhra Dynasty was 
B.C. 833 to B.C. 327 that is 506 years. Other dates are: B.C. 28, H.C. Raychaudhary; B.C. 
73, R.G. Bhandarkar; B.C. 200, E.J. Rapson; B.C. 240, V.A. Smith; B.C. 271 Venkatarao. 
(See Joumal of Indian History, Volume 27, page 243). The date and chronology of the 
Andhra dynasty shall be discussed later on, the identification of their origin and caste or 
Vamsa is more pertinent now. 

Sukthankar tried to solve the problem of homeland of the Satavahanas by locating their 
home in the Bellary District on the strength of the expression ‘Satavahanihara’. and 
‘Satahanirattha’ occuring in the Myakadoni and Hirohadigalli records, and pointed out that 
we often find in history how inhabitants lend their names to the places they inhabited. 
originally. This conclusion has, however, been totally rejected by later scholars, but it, at any 
rate, put a temporary halt to the old theory that the independent Satavahanas had their home 
in the AndhradeSa. 

The Suttanipata commentary describes A$maka and Mulaka as Andhra (Andhraka, pkt. 
Andhaka) rajya.? It shows that, at least, the Andhras were the rulers of ASmakas, who were 
a part of the Yadava-community. The Andhras are described as dasyus in the Aitareya*while 
Manu regards them to be of mixed origin bom of a Vaidehaka man and Nisada woman,’ and 
- living by the slaughter of wild animals.® 

As seen earlier, the Yadavas have also been shown as Dasa in the Rgveda, of course, an 
interpolation. The Puranas clearly show two main branches of early Yadavas; Vrsnis and 
Andhaka-Bhojas. Undoubtedly, these Andhras were the progenitors of early Yadavas who 
were dominating in the south and on whose name the area came to be known as Andhradefa. 


Pargiter, Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 72. 

DS. Triveda, pp. 22-26. 

Paramatthajotika on the Suttanipata. p. 581. 
Ait. B. vii, 92. 18. 

Manusamhita, x. 36. 

Ibid.,x, 48. 
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Therefore, the translation of the first expression “ekabamhana” described in the Nasik 
inscription of Gotami Bala$ri by E. Senart as meaning ‘the unique Brahmana’”’ is not correct. 
D.R. Bhandarkar takes it to mean the only protector of brahamanas.* In the same inscription, 
Gotami calls herself a ‘Rajarsibadhu’, K.Gopalachari points out that the title of ‘Rajarsi’ 
could only be taken by a Ksatriya, and preferring D.R. Bhandarkar’s interpretation, 
considers the Satavahanas to be Ksatriyas.? Their description as Vrsala in the Bhagavata 
proves that they were Yadavas, as they have frequently been mentioned as Vrsalas in the 
early history, Puranas and other religious books. The expression “ekabamhana” may create 
confusion. After the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, the word Brahmana did not always stand 
for Brahmana Varna or caste, but invariably for the Brahmana, that is, Hindu religion, as the 
word ‘Hindu’ was not in vogue at that time. It only came in vogue in 6th or 7th century A.D. 
and with the advent of Islama. 

The authors of the Age of Imperial Unity explain the origin of the Satavahana family and 
seem to support the fact that these mighty Satavahana kings were the Yadava Abhiras or the 
Andhaka Yadavas. 


The name of the family 


The kings, represented in epigraphic records as belonging to the Satavahana-Kula, are 
mentioned in the Puranas as Andhra or Andhara-Bhritya. The expression Andhra-Bhritya 
is sometimes interpreted as “the Andhras who were originally servants of some other power 
such as the Maurya or the Sunga’”’. Some writers, on the other hand, take the expression to 
indicate “the servants of the Andhras”, and suggest that the Satavahanas were of Kannada 
origin and that they at first owed allegiance to some Andhra rulers —————By the 
expression Andhra-bhritya, the Puranas appear to have actually indicated not the Satavahanas 
who, according to most of them, were Andhras, but the dynasties (e.g. the Abhiras ,) that were 
subservient to the Satavahanas but assumed independence after the latter’s downfall . Some 
scholars believe that the Satavahanas are wrongly called Andhras in the Puranas and that “the 
name Andhra probably came to be applied to the kings in later times when they lost their 
northern and western possessions and became a purely Andhra power governing the territory 
at the mouth of river Krishna”. Itmay however be pointed out that Satavahana was the name” 
of Kula (family) apparently so called after a prince of that name, Salivahana, while Andhra 
was the name of Jati or tribe. The first king of the Satavahana family is actually described 
in most of the Puranas as Andhra-Jatiya, ‘belonging to the Andhra race or rather caste. The 
Puranic testimony may be reconciled with epigraphic credence, if it is believed that the 


7. Epg. Ind. viii, 60 ff. | 
8. Ibid, xxii, 32 ff. There seems a mistake on the part of the readers on this term it might be ‘rak- 
abamhana’ or the ‘protector of the brahmanas. D.R. Bhandarkar’s reading seems quite correct. 
9. Comprehensive History of India, p. 300. 
10. Rajatrangini, VI. 367, VII. 1-83, 1732-Satavahna Kula was also the name of the Loharas, who were 
also Yadavas. . | | 
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members of the Satavahana family, i.e., the descendants of a prince named Satavahana 
(Salivahana) were Andhras by nationality. It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
author of the Suttanipata commentary (5th century A.D. ) refers to a tradition mentioning 
the ASmaka and Mulaka countries (which lay in the heart of the Satavahana kingdom) as 
Andhraka (from State Andhraka=Andhra) rajya. The Andhakas belonged to the great 
Yadava dynasty of hoary past. | 

The Bhagavata (XII.1) describes the genealogy of this family of Krsna, son of Simuka, 
who has been described the brother of Salivahana Sak4ri - ‘the enemy or vaniquisher of the 
Sakas’. But either he was a different Salivahana who started the Saka Samvata, or was that 
Sakari Salivahana whose era was an earlier one described in the Rajataringini of Kalhana. 
The description in the Bhagavata proves the Satavahanas as the Yadavas or the descendants 
of Salivahana, the corrupt form of which is Satavahana, which seems very natural. The 
progeny (and may be the subjects) of Hala were called the Hala or Hala Yadavas. Though 
this king ruled for a very short period, yet he was a famous king. He wrote the famous ‘Gatha 
SaptaSsati’ in Prakrit. The famous Tamil work ‘Manimekhalai eulogises the acts, conquests 
and the progeny of this brave warrior-king. The other descendants of this king are supposed 
to have ruled in Kamataka, Bengal, Gujarat, Kashmir and Sind. The last king of this dynasty 
in Sind, Candrama Hala was vanquished by Mohmmad bin Kasim. The Hala mountain which 
separates Sind with Balochistan and Halakhandi and Hala in Gujarat are the ramparts of this 
great king and his progeny, most of whom had become Jatas in Panjab, Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, whearas they had embraced Islam in Sind. 


List af the Satavahana kings 


The Vayu, Brahmanda, Bhagavata and Visnu all say there were 30 kings, though they 
do not give 30 names. Pargiter has given the list of 30 and there is no doubt about the correct 
number: " | 


1. Simuka ~ | 23 Years 
2. Krsna 10 Years 
3. Sri Sdtakami (Sri Mallaka) 10 Years 
4. Purnotsanga 18 Years 
5. Skandhastambhi 18 Years 
6. Sitakami 56 Years 
7. Lambodara | 18 Years 
8. Apilaka (Divilaka) 12 Years 
9. Meghasvati 18 Years 
10. Svati 18 Years 
11. Skandasvati 7 Years 


11. DKA, pp. 36, 71-2. 
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12. Mrgendra Svatikarna 3 Years 
13. Kuntala Svatikarna 8 Years 
14. Svativarna 1 Years 
15. Pulomavi (Padumiana) 36 Years 
16. Aristakama or Anistakarma 25 Years 
17. Hala or Haleya 5 Years 
18. Mantalaka or Pattalaka 5S Years 
19. Purindrasena - 21 Years 
20. Sundara Satakami or Sunandana 1 Years 
21. Cakora Satakami 6 months 
22. Sivasvati 28 Years 
23. Gautamiputra 21 Years 
24. Puloma or Purim4na 28 Years 
24a Satakami 29 Years 
25. Sivasri Puloma or Medaégira 7 Years 
26. Sivaskandha Satakami 3 Years 
27. Yajna$ri Satakarnika 29 Years 
28. Vijaya . 6 Years — 
29. Canda$ri Satakami or Candravijn 10 Years 
30. Pulomavi or Salomadhi 7 Years 


These 30 Andhra Kings will enjoy the earth 460 Years. 

According to Pargiter, ‘the total of the individual reigns (excluding 24 a) is only 
4421/, years, even if we take the longest periods wherever there is a difference; but the whole 
duration is said to have been 460 years in Matsya, 411 in Vayu, and 456in Brahm4anda, Visnu 
and Bhagavata. The addition of No. 24a would increase the first total’.'2 Available sources 
show that after the fall of the Mauryas, Pusyamitra lived at Pataliputra and main-tained the 
imperial tradition, but his successor were reduced to the position of a petty local dynasty at 
Vidisa.'? The Puranas give simply the account of the dynasty without any reference to the 
kingdom and capital, and so we can easily perceive that after Pusyamitra view of the Puranic 
writers naturally shifted from Magadh to the Vidisa region in the Madhya Pradesh. The 
Kanvas also ruled in that region. The rest of the north India was divided into anumber of petty 
States as is proved by the evidences of coins.!* When the Satavahana Simuka overthrew the 
last Kanva ruler, naturally his dynasty also came within the viewpoint of the Puranic writers. 
Thus there is no reason to think that Simuka overthrew a very powerful dynasty of 
Pataliputra. 


12. Ibid., p. 36. 

13. Early History of North India, op.cit., pp. 23-4. 

14. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 79-80; Allan, Catalogue of Ancient Indian Coins in the British 
Museum, Intro. 
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D.R. Bhandarkar maintains that after YajnaSri the Abhiras occupied western Maharastra.'* 
According to V.V. Mirashi, Abhira rule would not have been started before the middle of the 
third century, since the Traikiitaka-Kalacuri era of 248-49 A.D. was started by the Abhira 
king IS$varasena whose inscription dated in the ninth year has been found at Nasik.’ G.J. 
Dureuil thinks that Cutu-Nagas occupied the Maharastra region about this time,'’ but this 
view is utterly untenable. Sudhakar Chatopadhyaya’* is of the view that at the dismember- 
ment of the Satavahana empire, the Abhiras were the first to come to power in westem 
Maharastra while the Cutus in the northern part of Kanarese and Malayalam speaking areas. 
The Iksvakus and the Pallavas (another branch of the Yadavas) rose in eastem Deccan. The 
last lingering trace of the Satavahana power in the Vidarbha country was wiped away by the 
Vakatakas. The Gupta emperor Samudragupta who set out on his Daksinapatha expedition 
about 350 A.D. (?) refers to Visnugopa of Kafici But the history of Kafici region from the 
fall of the Satavahana to the rise of the Pallavas (Yadavas) still remains blank. The Pallavas 
of the Prakrit record in any case ruled before Visnugopa whose relationship with the former 
still remains a matter of conjecture.!9 | 


Rulers of the Dynasty 


The date of the rise of the Satavahanas has been a frequent source of controversy. It seems 
probable that the Sungabhrtya Kanvas ruled like the Peshwas, simultaneously with their 
masters. Raychaudhri is of the view that Simuka destroyed even those chiefs of Sunga blood 
who had survived the Kanva coup d’ etat” Of course, much is not known about Simuka, the 
founder of the dynasty, except that he subverted the Kanvas and the remnants of the Sunga 
power. His brother Kanha (Krsna) succeeded him and soon we find his authority well- 
recognised in the Nasik region also. The third king, Satakarni, son of Simuka, appears to have 
been a considerable figure. According to the Nanaghata inscription,?! he made extensive 
conquests and performed two A$vamedhas sacrifices. If he is identified with Satakami 
mentioned in an inscription on the gateway of the Safichi Stupa, we have got epigraphic proof 
that central India was an early possession of the Satavahanas. Next, the similarity in the 
scripts of the Nanaghata and Hathigumpha inscriptions” shows that it was perhaps this 
Satakami, whom Khiravela of Kalinga defied in the second year of his reign. This Kharavela 
king also belonged to the Yadava dynasty of Kharavela gotra which is a very famous gotra 
of the Yadavas. These Kharavelas or Khayaravalas also ruled in the Shahabad district, which 


15. Ind. Ant., 1918, 156. 
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formed part of Magadha, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D.”” These Khayaravalas 
are prominent Yadavas found in South and North India even today. 

Nayanika or Naganik4, the wife of Satakami, and the daughter of Maharathi Tranakayiro, 
acted as regent during the minority of the princes Sakti Sri and Veda Sri. Then follows a 
period of darkness until the morning light flashes and the curtain rises by Gautamiputra 
Satakami. Many authors, taking this epithet, Gautamiputra - son of Gautami (i.e., a woman 
named Gautami). think that the Satavahanas were brahmanas of Gautam gotra, which is 
absolutely misleading. Had they been brahmanas of Gautam gotra, Satakami could not have 
addressed or named Gautamiputra, but should have been Gautam Satakami. Sri Krsna is 
called Devakiputra or the son of Devaki (the mother). It does in no way tells the gotraor caste 
of Sri Krsna, but only the name of his mother. Therefore it is quite fallacious to presume that 
the Satavahanas were brahmanas, because Sadtakami has been called Gautamiputra, which, 
is fact, was the name of his mother. 


Gautamiputra Satakarni 


He recovered the lost empire of the family and was a famous king. His exploits have been 
detailed in a Nasik inscription of the queen mother, Gautami BalaSri.“ He is said to have 
crushed the pride and conceit of the Ksatriyas (of course, of rulers, as other could not be rulers 
in that age except the Ksatriyas), and to have restored the observance of Varna dharma. He 
overthrew the Sakas, Yavanas, and the Pahlavas (Pallavas ?); destroyed the Ksaharatas; and 
re-established the glory of the Satavahana Kula.?5 The above claims obtain some confirma- 
tion from the names of the various countries that were under his domination or formed the 
part of his empire. These were: Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, Suratha, Kukura, Aparanta, Aniipa, 
Vidarbha and Akaravanti. Except one or two countries, all others belonged to the Yadavas. 
It proves beyond doubt that these were the regions where Yadavas flourished and dominated. 
These countries correspond roughly to modern Gujarat, Saurastra, Malava, Berar, North 
Konkan, and the region around Poona and Nasik. Till date the Yadavas, Jadhavas, Ahirs, 
Gavalis, etc. are found in abundance in these areas and cheris the old past. That he deprived 
the Ksahratas of their possessions is also apparent from the Jogalathambi (Nasik) hoard 
containing silver coins of Nahapana and his other piece restruck by Gautamiputra Satakami. 
He dedicated a cave at Pandulena, near Nasik, in the 18th year of his reign; and he issued 
another inscription in the 24th year, granting a field to certain ascetics.” The latter record 
proves that he ruled for at least 24 years. He established the Satavahana (Yadava) rule ona 
solid rock. | 


23. The Struggle for Empire, p. 49. 
24. Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 59-62. 

25. Ibid. 
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Vasisthiputra Sri PulamAvi was another prominent ruler of the dynasty. He extended the 
Satavahana sway over Andhrade$a. He is also identified with Siropolemaiou, whom 
Ptolemy calls king of Baithan or Paithan (Pratisthana, in South India, and not the old one or 
Prayag), which may have been the capital of the later Satavahanas. It is further believed that 
Pulamavi is the Satakami, lord of Daksinapatha, mentioned in the Junagadha Rock 
inscription as having been twice defeated by Riidradaman.”’ Rapson is of the view that 
Pulamavi was the son-in-law of Mahdakstrapa Riidra (Rudradaman). But though the latter 
spared the Satavahana ruler, he annexed a good deal of his territories, as would appear from 
the list of the countries, over which, according to the Jiinagadha inscription, the Saka 
Mahaksatrapa ruled. 

Yajna Sri Satakarni or Sri Yajna Satakami was the last important ruler of the dynasty. 
This great monarch ruled nearly for three decades. The inscriptions found in Kanheri, Pandu- 
lena (Nasik) and Chinna in the Krsna district, and the provenance of his coins, prove that his 
dominions extended east to west from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian sea. Thus he regained 
much of the land, which the Sakas had conquered earlier; and presumably the pieces he 
issued in imitation of the western Ksatrapa coinage were meant for circulation in these 
regions. The mari-time power and activity was at the peak in the time of this great monarch. 
The mari-time power was used for warfare as well as for business and commerce. Foreign 
trade was very much developed and big ships used ply on the sea to far off lands. India at that 
time was ‘a golden bird’. The mighty Satavahana navy was famous in the world. The 
shipping yard and Naval organisation situated at ViSakhapatam is called the Satavahanas 
today. The maritime power and activity of Sri Yajna Satakami are indicated by a coin having 
a two masted ship with a fish and a conch and the legend (Ra) na Samasa sar (i) Yafia 
Satakanasa, i.e. Rana Samisa Siri Yafia Satakanisa on the obverse and the Ujjaini symbol on 
the reverse.”® 

His successors were very weak, and during their times the Satavahana power rapidly 
declined. Their place was taken immediately by their brothers—Abhiras in Maharastra and 
the Pallavas (another branch of the Yadavas) in the eastern provinces of the empire. In fact, 
the Yadava-Abhiras proved to be their rightful successors in the North-Western India. | 

Finding the Satavahanas and Abhiras, Satavahanas and the Pallavas, and the other 
Y adavas at war with each other, many scholars think that the Satavahanas or Abhiras or Ahirs 
or the Pallavas were not Yadavas. They were all Yadavas. As itis very common for the rulers 
of any caste to fight with another ruler, whatever may be his caste, these rulers fought with 
each other. Caste has never been any factor for war or peace. Every ruler wants to subordinate 
the other ruler, may be his own brother or relative. Of course, they wanted peace and 
friendship, but at the cost of the other party and in their interest. Even it was bought by giving 
a daughter or sister. Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman married his daughter to Vasisthiputra Sri 
Satakarni, though the former was a victor and the latter a vanquished. 


27. Ibid., pp. 36-49 
28. J.N.S.L, Vol. II, pt: 1, June, 1941 pp. 43-45. 
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The Satavahana king Yajna$ri Satakarni died in c.190 (?) A.D. and after him there was 
a partition of the empire. It is difficult to determine how long the western line survived, but 
when fresh light comes we find the Abhiras occupying a considerable portion of the Marathi 
- Speaking area, while the Kanarese region passed under separate dynasties whose history is 
far from clear as yet. The Abhiras were no doubt very strong and although their advance in 
the eastern Deccan was checked by the Iksavaku-Saka alliance, it is really a mystery what 
prevented them from pushing towards the Kanarese area. 


The Deccan under the Satavahanas 


The inscriptions and literature of the age reveal valuable information regarding the 
social, religious, and economic conditions of the Deccan during their sway. 

Society : There were four major classes of social division. The Mahabhojas, the 
Mahirathis, and the Mahasenapatis, who controlled the rastras or districts, comprised the 
highest rank of society. 

They were equivalent to the Ksatras or the rulers of the Vedic society, who were superior 
to every other caste, class or vara. The second class included officials like the Amatyas, 
Mahamatras, and the Bhandagdarikas; such non-officials as the Naigama (merchant), 
Sarthavaha (Head of the traders), and the Sresthin (chief of the trade guild). The third class 
consisted of the Vaidya (Physician), Lekhaka (scribe), Suvarnakara (goldsmith), Gandhika 
(perfumer), Halakiya (Cultivator), etc., The fourth class consisted the Mdalakara (gardener), 
Vardhaki (carpenter), Dasaka (fisherman), Lohavaniga (blacksmith), etc. The head of a 
family was called Kuftumbin or Grhapatt, his position was certainly one of authority. 
Undoubtedly the above division of the society is based upon the functions the people 
performed. Secondly, in this society Brahmanas had not been superior to all as it must be in 
brahmanical social set up. Had these rulers been of brahmana family, they must have put 
brahmanas at the top of the society, which was not so then. 

Religion : The Satavahana rulers had a tolerant view of religious life. Both Buddhism ° 
and Brahmanism flourished in their kingdom. As stated earlier, there was no such religion 
as Hinduism at that time, so the Vedic, or Sanatan dharma was called the Brahmanism in 
those days. People or the rulers were known by the nomenclature of the Jaina, Buddha or 
Brahmanas, which indicated their faith in religion and not the caste, as it is understood these 
days. These Satavahanas were the followers of the so-called Brahmana dharma, which, the 
Brahmana writers particularly, declared the caste of these rulers, whereas the Puranas clearly 
State that they were the Yadavas of famous Andhara branch of past. | 

Pious donors excavated caitya grhas (temples) or caused caves to be made for the 
residence of the Bhiksus and also adequately provided for their maintenance by deposing 
money on interest with guilds. Brahmanism was being revived with the state help and 
assistance. ASvamedha, Rajasilya, Aptoryama and other Yafinas or sacrificial ceremonies 
were performed by the Royalty, and Brahmanas got decent Daksinas or fees. The worship 
of Krsna was popular. Votaries of the different faiths lived in hannony. Sometimes they even 
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gave grants to one another. Foreigners adopted either Brahmanism or Buddhism, but it was 
Satvata or Vaisnava dharma which was attracting the foreigners most. The process of 
assimilation of foreigners was in vogue at that time. The religion of the Yadavas was playing 
an important role in this regard. 

Economic Conditions: The economic set up of the society was not controlled directly by 
the State, but by the Guilds. The inscriptions and other literary sources”? tell us of such 
organisations of Corn-dealers (dhaminikas), Potters, Weavers (Kolikanikayas), bamboo- 
workers (Vamsakaras), etc. Besides bringing members of the same craft together, they 
served as banks, in which money (aksya nivi) could be deposited or invested on interest. The 
Currency consisted of Karsapanas, both silver and copper, and gold Suvamas. Each Suvama 
was equivalent to 35 silver Karsapana pieces. Trade flourished; and ships from the western 
countries, laden with merchandise, visited the ports of Broach, Sopara (Straparaka) and ' 
Kalyana. The two important marts were Tagara and Paithan. Communications were 
generally good, and people freely went from one part of the Deccan to another on business. 
Inland trade was carried on bullock-carts or bulls. Adequate police protection was provided 
to people and the caravans had also their protection force like the guilds. 

Literature : The Satavahanas were great patrons of Prakrit, which was their mother 
tongue and their state language, which they used in their all records. Hala was the author of 
a Prakrit anthology called the SaptaSataka, and Gunadhya wrote Brhatkatha in Prakrit. 
Sanskrit was also encouraged but the main emphasis was on the peoples’ language. 


29. Ind. Ant., XLVII (1919), pp. 77f. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE PANDYA YADAVAS 


Kadungon, the Pandya, restored the rule of his dynasty by destroying Kalabharas in the last 
quarter of the sixth century. Kagdungon was succeeded by his son Maravarman Avani 
Suldmani who perhaps ruled for twenty five years from 620 if we accept Nilakanth Sastri’s 
chronology. Very little is known about the king and even his title Maravarman was bome 
more or less regularly by the Pandyan rulers of the Kudungon dynasty. 

Sendan or Jayantavarman: Sendan is a Tamil form of the word Jayantan. He was also 
called ‘Vanavan’ which perhaps indicates some victory over a Chera. Probably he ruled 
Madurai when the Chinese Yuwan Chwang visited Kafichi in 640 A.D. The king excavated 
a rock-cut cave temple at Malaiyadikurichi in the Tirurel Veli district. The king was 
- succeeded by Arikesari Maravarman or Arikesari Parankus4. The Velvikkudi grant speaks 
of this king’s victories in the field of Pali and Nelveli, Uraiyir and Sennilam; while the larger 
Sinnamanir grant speaks of his conquests in Nelveli, Sankaramangai and over the Pallavas. 
He was a brave king and a conqueror. He repeatedly defeated the Keralas and once took the 
Kerala king prisoner. | | 

He was a Jaina in his early days but was later converted to Saivism and after conversion 
he became, like Mahendravarman I (Pallava), sucha staunch Saivite that Sundramurthy who 
has given the catalogue of Saivite Saints has thought it fit to include him in the list. It was 
during his conversion that the impalement of eight thousand Jaina ascetics took place in 
Madurai. He had married the daughter of a Chola king who was then mere subordinate 
Chieftain whom the Periyapuranam calls Maniomudichcholan. His queen Mangayarkkarasi 
and his minister Kulachchirai also are included among the sixty three Saiva saints. 

Arikesari Maravarman performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice and the Tulabhara. His 
reign witnessed considerable increase in Pandyan prestige and the extension of its political 
power beyond its cultural limits in the North-East and in the South-West. 

He was succeeded by his son Kochchaloaivan Ranadhira (713-730 A.D. )! who carried | 
his arms further by defeating the Marhattd, supposed to be the Chalukya Vikramaditya I. 
This ruler inflicted a defeat on the chieftain of the Podiyil hill called Ay Ve] (a descendant 


1. Radha Kumud Mookerji, Ancient India, Allahabad, 1956, p. 452. 
2. Ibid. 
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of the famous Ay of the Sangam days, i.e. Yadava) at Marudur (near Ambasamudram). The 
Velvikudi grant mentions also his victories at Sengodu and Podankodu which we cannot now 
identify. His dominion included Mangalore and Kongu. 

His son Maravarman Rajasimha I (730-765 A.D.) consolidated those conquests and 
subdued Pallavamalla, the Pallava king, and even made him prisoner in the fort of Nandipura 
near Kumbhakonam but later on Udayacander, the Pallava general, rescued the king and 
even beheaded Chitramaya, Rajasimha’s protege on the Pallava throne. The Pandya 
conquered Malakongam and defeated the Chalukyas in a battle at Venbai and worsted the 
Gangas. He got a Ganga Princess to marry his son, Nadunjadayan who was probably the son 
by the Malava princess. He conquered the Kongars also. 

He was succeeded by his son Jatila Parantaka Varaguna I who reigned for nearly fifty 
years (765-815 A.D.), conquering the Konga kingdom and also the kingdom of Venad in the 
South. He was thus victorious in struggle with Pallava Nandivarman II at Pennagadam and 
Araisur. He took Vilinam near Trivandrum. He also defeated an Ay (Yadava) chief. The king 
reendowed village Velvikkudi to the original grantee; and on the Velvikkudi copper plates 
the new grant was inscribed (they are now in the British Museum, London). This is how these 
plates contain an unusually full account of the early history of the Pandyas and the 
achievements of this king. Under him the Pandya kingdom had its largest extent. It thus came 
to comprise the whole territory extending from the South of the Kaveri to Salem and 
Coimbatore districts. 

According to Nilakanta Sastri Nedunjudayan was called Jatila Parantaka Varaguna 
Maharaja Maranjadayan and Nedunjadayan in the pueunope’y and Anaimalai inscriptions 
read with Velvikkudi and Sivaramangalam plates.? But Pandarathar says that the name 
Varaguna is never even mentioned as title for Nedunjadayan in any of his inscriptions.‘ Sastri 
treats this king as Varaguna I, but Pandarathar thinks that Nedunjadayan was the grandson 
of Varaguna I and the son of Rajasimha II who was the son of Prantaka Nedunjadayan. ° 
According to Sastri Nedunjadayan was succeeded by his son Srimara Srivallabha. Pandra- 
thar, therefore, introduces two rulers between Nedunjadayan and Srim4ra Srivallabha, 
namely, Rajasimha II and Varaguna I. According to Sastri Nedunjadayan is identical with 
Varaguna I and his son was SrimZra Srivallabha. Mookerji also supports Sastri, * and says 
that Jatila Parantaka Varaguna I was succeeded by his son Srimara Srivallabha (c. 815-62 
A.D.) who according to Sinhalese account, invaded Sri Lanka then under Sena I, but, 
according to an Indian account, was beaten back by the king who even sacked his capital and 
seized the Pandya throne and placed on it his own nominee. But Srimara, however, had to 
his credit a victory over the Pallavas of Kudamukku as admitted by them. But his defeat was 
avenged by the Pallava king Naripatunga at Airichit.° We do not have details about a battle 
of Anir mentioned in the Dalavaypuram plates according to which Srimara was successful 
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against a Pallava. These alternative successes and defeats only show that the contending 
Pallavas and Pandyas were equally matched and that the northern boundary of the Pallavan 
kingdom were not settled in those times. 

Some scholars believe the Mahavamsa and hold that Srimara died fighting unsuccess- 
fully the Ceylonese and that he was succeeded for a short while by the Pretender (Maya 
Pandya) and that the throne was restored to the son of Srimara. Butif the Mahavamsa account 
of a victory in Madurai for Sena II be discontented, this interpolation of a pretender’s rule 
will also be rejected. | 

Varagunavamman IT: He succeeded his father Srimara (c. 862-880 A.D.). He unsuccess- 
fully participated in the battle of Sri (Tirup) Purambiyam’ against a coalition of northern 
powers—the Pallava, Ganga and Chola, led by Aparajita, Prithvipati I and Aditya I 
respectively. This battle may be treated as the last big stroke against the Pandyas—a prelude 
to the temporary disappearance of the Pandyas from the scene of Tamil politics, and paving 
the way for the permanent extinction of the Pallavas and the first indication of the nsing 
power of the Cholas of the Vijayalaya line. In this battle, fought in 879, Ganga king 
Prithvipati I lost his life; the Pandya king Varaguna II was defeated; and the Pallava king 
Aparajita succeeded with the aid of the intrepid Chola Aditya I, the son of Vijayalaya, and 
the founder of Chola power at Tanjore. Consequently the Pandyas surely had to withdraw 
to the South of the Kaveri. He was driven out by his younger brother Parantaka who usurped 
the throne (c. 880 A.D. ) and ruled till 900 A.D. He had married a Chera princess by name 
Sri Vanavan Mahadevi. It appears he was on the whole on friendly terms with the Cheras and 
that even in his days, the Pandyas had not given up expansionist ambitions. 

Maravarman R4jasimha II® (900-920 A.D. ) succeeded his father, with the help of the 
king of Ceylon Kassapa V. He invaded the Chola country and the combined forces of Ceylon 
and Madurai were defeated by the Cholas at Velliir. Consequently the Cholas occupied 
Madurai and the Pandya king fled to Ceylon for refuge. The Pandya kingdom thus lost its 
independence for about two centuries. 

Vira Pandya : He was a scion of the old royal family. He assumed the title of Pandi 
Marttondan and Cholantakan. His Sivak4fi plates were issued in the second year of his reign. 
Though Prantaka I Chola had conquered the Pandyan country, he did not appoint a local 
viceroy to function at Madurai on his behalf; further, his hold over the Pandyan land was 
weakened by the Rastrakiita pressure on the Chola country in the tenth century A.D. Taking | 
advantage of these factors Vira Pandya became independent. But Chola power soon revived 
and crushed him completely under Rajaraja who reconquered the Pandya Kingdom and 
invaded Ceylon from it as his base. With the death of Vira Pandya the history of the major 
and significant Pandyan rulers of the First Empire comes to an end. Pandya power, however, 
recovered as the Cholas after Kulattunga declined in the twelfth century A.D. 


Te. Eight K.M..to the North West of Kumbakonam. 
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In 1182 A.D. Vikrama, son of Vira Pandya’s rival Kulasekhar, came to power with the 
help of Chola sovereign. Under Jatavarman KulaSekhara, the Pandyas recovered their lost 
prestige and shook off Chola suzerainty after Kulottunga III. He performed a Virabhisheka 
in the coronation hall of the Cholas at Ayirattali. 

_ The Pallavas of Simhavarman line correspond to the Pandyas of the Kagungon line and 
they ruled from c.A.D. 550 to 890 when the last of the Pallava rulers Aparajita lost his 
kingdom and his life in a fateful battle against the Chola Aditya I. Their history there lasted 
for nearly three centuries and is noted for their significant contribution to art and letters. 

The Sanskrit group of inscriptions mention thirteen Pallava rulers after Visnugopa 
between Skandavarman and Simhavisnu (c, 575-600 A.D.) with whom begins the Pallava 
history proper. As usual in South Indian History, Pallava Kingdom was split up into two 
branches, one ruling in the Telugu country with capital at Amaravati and the other in the 
Tamil (Tondaimandalam) country with its capital at Kafichi, which had been a neucleus of 
the Yadava power. K4fichi had become a very important religious centre of the Hindus since 
then. The credit goes to the Yadavas. 

With Simhavisnu-Pataraja-Avanisimha, Pallava power becomes more important from 
the seventh century A.D. The Pallavas became noted as great builders, hewing caves out 
of the rocks after the Nasik caves. We owe to them some of the great temples of the South. 
The area around K@fichi came to be known as Tondakamandala or Tondaimandal after their 
gotra Tondaka. : 

Simhavisnu’s successors speak of him as a great conqueror who carried his arms through 
Pandya country up to Ceylon. Simhavisnu may be said to have inaugurated a new era, both 
political and cultural. He conquered the Chola country and his dominion extended from the 
Krishna to the Kaveri. He also introduced elements of Vedic religion and civilization into 
Pallava society. In the Adivaraha temple at Mahabalipuram, we get sculptural representa- 
tions of this king and his son Mahendravarman and his queens. It is probable that this 
monolithic temple also was excavated by him. 

Mahendravarman I (c. 600-630 A.D.) succeeded his father Simhavisnu in c. 600 A.D. 
He was also known as Mahendravarman Mattavilasa-vichitrachitta~Gunabhara, Satrumalla, 
Avani, Bhanjan, Kalahapriya, etc., who ruled over a large kingdom he inherited from his 
father. He came into conflict with the Chalukyas under Pulakesin II and lost to him Vengi 
permanently in 610 A.D. In his Aihole inscription Pulakesin claims to have driven him back 
down to Kafichi but this account is refuted in his own inscription stating that he routed the 
Chalukyas at the battle of Pollilur, near Kafichi. 

Mahendravarman was known for his patronage of letters and fine arts including music. 
He was himself the author of a comedy called Mattavilasaparahasana giving an account of 
the Kapalika sect. He was also the innovator of a new style of rock-cut temple architecture. 
He was first a Jaina but later under the influence of the famous Saiva saint, Tirunavukkarasa 
or Appur, became a Saiva. He is known to have excavated a rock-cut temple to Visnu called 
Mahendravisnugraham, on the banks of the Mahendra tataka at Mahendravadi, near 
Arkonam (North Arcot district). He also caused a temple to Brahm, I$vara and Visnu to be 
excavated of a monolithic rock. The rock-cut temples at Vallam near Chingleput, Mandagap- 
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pattu, at Dalavanur (South-East of Gingee), and at Mahendravadi (near Sholinghur), at 
Mamandur (near Kafichi) and a few at Mamallapuram were excavated during his reign 
period. 

This king was famous as a patron of painting. The SittannavaSal rock-cut temple is very 
Similar in style to one found at Mamandur and there are specimens of painting fairly clear 
on the ceiling and fading ones on other parts of the temple. The two pillars in the passage are 
adomed with figures of dancing girls. Dancing as an art was encouraged by this king, who 
perhaps wrote a grammar of dancing called ‘Dakshina Chitra’. 

This king was also a lover of music. The musical inscriptions at Kudimiyamalai and 
Tirumayam are generally attributed to this king on palaeographical among other grounds. 
The Pallava court entertained great Sanskrit poets like Bharavi and Dandin. The king himself 
wrote two plays - MattavilaSaprahasanam and Bhagavadajjukiyam. He was a great builder 
not only of temples but also built many towns which came to be known Mahendramangalam 
or Mahendravadi, and dug a tank at Mamandur. 

The multifarious innovations and achievements, as well as the patronage and practice of 
the arts, especially the finer ones by this king make his reign truly epoch-making. His 
enthusiasm for war conquest and annexation of territory was more than matched by his 
curious interest in the promotion of the peaceful arts. His successors some of whom like his 
own son, while being possibly more competent than he in warlike deeds, could do no more 
than to continue; alter to improve, and to embellish the artistic tradition set by him. — 

A worthy memorial was created by his worthy grandson in the Adivaraha temple 
excavated in the rocks of Mahavallipuram showing the portraits in sculpture of the king and 
his two wives and also of his father and two wives. 

Narasimhavarman I (630-668 A.D.) succeeded his father to an enlarged kingdom and 
continued the Imperial tradition of the Simhavarman line. He repelled a Chalukya invasion 
led by Pulakesin II whom he defeated repeatedly in battles and invaded Chalukya territory, 
sacking its capital Badami and returning to K4fichi with large spoils. In the course of the siege 
of Badami Pulakesin was killed in 642 A.D. Narasimha then called himself Vatapikonda. His 
general in all these campaigns was Paramajyoti. At this time a Ceylonese prince, Manavarma, 
sought shelter in his court and induced him to invade Ceylon. The invasion, however, failed 
of its purpose which was fulfilled by a later invasion properly equipped.. His victory is 
compared to that of Rama in contemporary inscriptions whereas Rama got a Valmiki to 
eulogise his achievements, this Yadava king was not lucky enough to get one like the great 
sage. Narasimha was, however, later defeated by Chalukya Vikramaditya “m also defeated 
his two successors, Mahendravarman II and Paramesvaravarman I. 

Narasimhavarman I was a great builder like his father and there are many monuments 
in Mahabalipuram which stand to his credit. Even now Mamallapuram goes by his name. His 
contribution to Pallava architecture is an improvement on his father. Longhurst says that ‘it 
was Mamalla who founded Mamallapuram naming the town after himself.’ 

M§&navarman of Ceylon, Visnuvardhana of Eastern Chalukyas, Vikramaditya I of 
Western Chalukyas and Ninrasimedumaran Pandya were his contemporaries. He passed 
away probably in A.D. 668 after an eventful reign. He was a great builder who.has given to 
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India the beautiful series of temples at Mamallapuram named after him. The Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited K4fichi in this time and refers to it as a Buddhist colony though 
it had a large Hindu population of different sects. 

Mahendravarman II (668-670 A.D) was the son and successor of Narasimhavarman I. 
He seems to have fallen in battle while resisting the Western Chalukya. 

ParameSvaravarman I (670-691 A.D.) was the next king and had to face a conflict with 
the Chalukyas. He claims to have conquered Chialukya town named Ranarasik. He was, 
however, at first defeated by Bhivikrama, the Ganga ally of the Chalukya Vikramaditya at 
Vilande and also by the Pandyas at Nelveli and Sankaramangai. But in another battle he 
defeated Vikramaditya ‘“‘made him whose army consisted of several lakhs take to flight 
covered by a rag”. The Velurpalayam record confirms this. 

This king was a great devotee of Siva and he caused many Saivite temples to be 
constructed. He built a GaneSa temple at Mamallapuram.'° The Kuram grant witnesses the 
gift of the village of Parame$varamangalam (named after the king) to the temple of ‘Siva 
(Parame$varagraha) built at Kuram by this king. 

Narasimhavarman II (Rajasimha) (691-728 A.D.)'' was one of the illustrious among 
Pallava rulers. He is usually known by his secondary and titular name Rajasimha; and he is 
to be distinguished from the Pandyan king Rajasimha I who ruled Madurai in the succeeding 
generation, Narasimhavarman’s reign period is reputed for its alleged undisturbed peace and 
prosperity. | 

The Vayalur Pillar inscription refers to his administration of a large kingdom, including 
the thousand islands (the Lakshadvipa). In 720 A.D. he sent an ambassador to the Chinese 
Emperor who bestowed great honour upon him and his army “which was to be employed to 
chastise the Arabs and the Tibetans’’. His intervention in the politics of distant Tibet is not, 
however, understandable. 

His contribution to architecture is significant. He built the Kaila§anatha temple at Kafichi 
and the Shore temple in Mamallapuram and the Siva temple in Panamalai. In his court lived 
the great Sanskrit author Dandin. Rajasimha himself was a pupil of this great grammarian. 
His son Mahendravarman III predeceased him; he had two sons Jayapallavadhiraja and 
Vriddhipallavadhiraja as mentioned in a Westem Ganga inscription of 713 A.D. 

ParameSvaravarman II(728-731 A.D.) was the next ruler who probably died in 731 A.D. 

Nandivarman ‘II (Pallavamalla) (731-796 A.D.): ParameSvaravarman II was not suc- 
ceeded by his son Chitramaya, but by Nandivarman (ParameSvaran Pallavamalla), who 
belonged to the collateral branch of the Simhavarman family. He was the son of Hiranyav- 
arman. He had to contest the throne with Chitramaya supported by the Pandyas. His general 
Udayacandra inflicted upon his enemies a crushing defeat. His Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
inscription states that he was popular with the people who elected him to throne. He reigned 
for sixty-five years (he came to throne at the age of 12). 


9. According to Mookerji this king ruled from 670 to 680 A.D., cf. p. 469. 
10. E. Ind., Vol. X, p. 8. 
11. According to Mookerji, the reign period of this king is c.680—720 A.D., op.cit, p. 469. 
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His relations with the Chalukyas, the Rastrakiitas, and the Pandyas were of various sorts, 
hostile and peaceful, successful and unsuccessful. His contribution to peaceful arts was 
significant. His patronage of saints like Tirumangai Alvar must also be remembered. In 755 
A.D. with Kirtivarman II, the Vatapi Chalukyan dynasty came to an end and the Rastrakiitas 
succeeded him as the chief power in Western Deccan. Dantidurga was the founder of the 
Rastrakita power. He was also called Vairamegha. The Rastrakita under Vairamegha 
defeated the Pallavas and occupied Kafichi. This was followed by a treaty of reconciliation 
by which Dantidurga gave his daughter Reva in marriage to the Pallavamalla and the 
offspring was Dantivarman who bore his maternal grand father’s name; but this does not 
seem to have had the desired effect of ensuring peace. The invasion was repeated fifty years 
later by Govinda III. The Pandya king Parantaka Nedunchadaiyan defeated the Pallava king 
in the famous battle of Pennagadam. Pallavamalla had to battle against the Gangas under 
SripuruSa, defeated him and recovered from him the nacklace which contained a precious 
gem called Ugrodaya. 

Dantivarman (796-847 A.D.) succeeded his father Nandivarman II. About A.D. 804 

Rastraktita Govinda III invaded Kafichi which had earlier been attacked by his predecessor, 
Dhruva. The reign of Dantivarman witnessed a recrudescence of the Pandya aggression, and 
Varaguna I occupied the Kaveri region. 
. Dantivarman’s son, Nandivarman III (847-862 A.D. ) came to power and married 
Sankhi, the daughter of Amoghavarsa I Rastrakiita. Nandivarman inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Pandya Srimare Sri Vallabha with the help of the Gangas, the Cholas and the 
_ Rastrakiitas. The battle of Tellaru was epoch-making and Nandivarman III assumed the 
permanent title Tellaru Erinda Nandivarman. 

Nandivarman had three sons—1. Nrpatunga, 2. Aparajita and 3. Kampavarman. The. 
first was his son by the Rastrakiita princess and the othertwo sons by other queens. Nrpatunga 
who succeeded his father defeated the Pandyas in the battle of Arisil and thereby avenged 
the defeat of his father. The extent of his empire was from Nellore in the North to 
Pudukkottah in the South. This was by no means less than the territory over which 
Mahendravarman ruled. Hence till the end of Nrpatunga’s reign in spite of many ups and 
downs the extent of the kingdom had been more or less maintained. 

Nrpatunga’s step-brother Aparajita succeeded in enlisting the support of the Gangas and 
Cholas, and the Pandyans supported Nrpatunga in the conflict between the two contenders 
at Sripurambiyam near Kumbakonam. In this battle Prthvipati I was killed, Varaguna II 
defeated, Nrpatunga was no more heard of; Aparajita was hopeful of the Chola continuing 
as overlord. But Aditya had other inner thoughts. The overthrow of Aparajita by Aditya was 
brought about before the 21st regnal year of Aditya. Thus the illusory benefits of Aparajita— 
the last Pallava ruler became the substantial gains of Aditya I Chola. Aparajita fell a victim 
to Chola ambition and was killed in battle when Aditya invaded Tondaimandalam. 
Nrpatunga and. Aparajita died in 899 A.D. Kampavaraman, the third son of Nandivarman III, 
the next ruler faded into obscurity in 912 A.D. 

Under Jatavarman KulaSekhar I the Pandyas recovered their lost prestige and shook off 
Chola suzerainty after Kulottunga III. He performed a Virabhiseka in the coronation hall of 
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the Cholas at Ayirattali. But the details of his history, chronological and genealogical, are 
not clear from the inscriptions. It is also complicated by local Pandya kings claiming — 
authority with the main line. | 

Pandya history, however, becomes more definite and unified under king Maravarman 
Sundra Pandya I in 1216 A.D. He began by defeating the Chola ruler Kulottunga III whom 
he expelled from Tanjore and later re-instated him only after he and his son Rajaraja III paid 
him homage at Ponnamaravate. Thus the tables were turned in Pandya-Chola politics. The 
Chola king Rajaraja UI rebelled in vain but was kept on the throne due to Hoysala menace. 
Narsimha II, who defeated Sundara Pandya at Mahendramangalam and Perambalur and 
called himself ‘Restorer of the Chola kingdom’ against the Pandyas. Sundara Pandya was 
an ambitious and competent as Rajaraja was timid and weak. The Pandya was both sensitive 
and capable. . | | 

In spite of mutual hostility and war, the Chola, Hoysala and Pandya families were 
matrimonially related and they all belonged to the same Ydadava vamsa. Vira Ballala II 
(father of Vira Narsimha) had married a Chola princess. Rajendra III son of Rajaraja III, calls 
Some$vara (son of Narasimha) an uncle. It is probable that Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
married a sister of SomeSvara. He was succeeded by Maravarman Sundara II Pandya (1238- 
1253 A.D.) who ruled over the whole of South India as the Cholas declined and the Hoysalas 
were not sufficiently powerful. He defeated Chera heir Udaya Martandavarman and 
conquered Malainadu. Chola Rajendra paid him tribute. He invaded and conquered Ceylon 
whose king was forced to surrender to him a vast hoard of pearls. He conquered K4fichi and 
performed a Virabhiseka. In 1263 A.D., his general Jatavira Pandya made a second 
Ceylonese expedition and conquered it. He also received the submission of the son of 
Candrabhanu, king of Malay Peninsula, who ruled over a part of Ceylon. 

Both Chera (Kerala) and Ceylon became part of Pandya empire. Sundra Pandya routed 
the Hoysalas under Some$vara whom he killed in a battle of Srirangam and conquered 
Konnanur Koppam. Pandya records tell of another Hoysala defeat at Perambalur. At the 
same time, the Pandya king beat back the Kakatiya king of Warangal helping a local chief 
against him. Thus by his conquests, Sundara Pandya assumed the imperial title 
Maharajadhiraja. Inscriptions record his endowments and building proving his wealth. He 
reigned up to the third quarter of the thirteenth century A.D. He was helped by his ally 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya in the conquest of Kongu and Chola countries, laying the 
foundation of his supremacy. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (1251-1268 A.D.) succeeded Maravarman Sundara IT in 
1251, sometime between April 20th and 28th. He was an unparalleled hero and conqueror. 
In his days the Pandyan kingdom extended from Nellore and Cuddappah districts in the 
North to Cape Comorin in the South. The Cholas practically disappeared from the Tamil 
scene, the Hoysalas beat a prompt retreat to the Mysore highlands; Ceylon was conquered 
and held; Kongudesa became a province of the Pandyan kingdom; the Cheras (Keralas) 
became the tributaries. He assumed the title Emmandalamum Kondarulia Sri Sundara 
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Pandya Devar. His peaceful and warlike achievements are mentioned in inscriptions at 
Srirangam' and Tiruppundurutti (Tanjore district ).”? 

The Pandya king Sundara Pandya’s conquest of Ceylon resulted in to oblige the 
Ceylonese to pay tribute, compelling their ruler to surrender many elephants and pearls. 
Besieging of Sundamangalam and reducing of Kadava (Yadava) Kopperunjinga to the 
position of subordination; reduction of the Banas, the defeat and slaying of the Telugu Chola 
Chieftain Vijayagandakopola (who was killed in an engagement with the Pandyas) and 
capturing K4fichi defeating the Kakatiya Ganapati and capturing Nellore where he crowned 
himself, are some of his achievements. He restored the Telugu Chola territory to the brothers 
of Vijayagandagopala who besought the Pandya to do so. This great conqueror who was 
easily the greatest among the Imperial Pandyas assumed titles like Emmandalamum 
Kondarulia (who was pleased to have conquered the whole world), Maharajadhiraja, Sri 
Parame$vara, Ellantalaiyana Perumal (became lord of all), etc. He provided the roof of the 
Nataraja shrine in Chidambaram with gold tiles. He built the west tower of that temple also. 
He rendered the same golden service to the Ranganatha$wami shrine in Srirangam. The 
numerous endowments that he made to that temple are mentioned in an inscription, there 
dated'* three years before his death. The garland of emeralds which he had seized from 
K&adava (Yadava) Kipperunnjinga he presented to Lord Ranganatha in Srirangam temple. He 
also endowed liberally some Jaina Pallis. So it is obvious that he was tolerant not only as 
- between Saivism and Vaisnavism but also between Hinduism and non-Hindu religions. 

He was succeeded by Maravarman KulaSekhar between 10th and 27th of June 1268- 
1308. The Pandya system of government was based on joint rulership and sovereignty, but 
it was not understood by foreign travellers who mention independent instead of joint rulers." 
M§aravarman sent expeditions to Travancore and Ceylone where from he carried off the 
Tooth relic of the Buddha which was restored to Prakramabahu on his personal application 
at Pandya couit. 

About this time foreign travellers like Marco Polo and Wassaf tell us of the wealth of the 
South in pearls and precious stones. His inscriptions found in Chola and Tondaimandalam 
also show that his kingdom was very extensive. He was no less a powerful ruler than Sundara 
Pandya himself. He seems to have introduced the system of appointing members of the royal 
family as Viceroys over conquered ternitories. In his days the Pandya country was as usual 
ruled by five members of the royal family, a fact mentioned by Marco Polo."* 

After him there was a civil war resulting in Vira winning the throne. His rival Sundara 
sought Muslim help. This confusion caused Malik Kafur’s invasion and led to the disinte- 
gration of the Pandya Empire. 

In the meanwhile, the Chera king of Travancore, Ravivarman, took advantage of the 
plight of the Pandyas, conquered part of the Pandya and Chola territories under Vira Pandya 


12. E.L, Vol. Ill, No.2. 
13. +166/1894. 
14. ELL, Vol. Tl, pp. 7-17. 
15. Mookerji, op.cit. p. 456. 
16. Subrahmanian, op.cit, p. 256. 
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in 1315 A.D. but his further advance was checked by the Kakatiyas of Warangal. From this 
event dates the decline of the Pandya (Yadava) power. Madurai became now a centre of 
Muslim power. 


Imperial Pandya Genealogical Table" 


Vira Pandya Vikram Pandya 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara I _ Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
(c. 1100-1215/16) (1216 -1238) 
J atavarman KulaSekhara IT Maravarman Sundara Pandya II 
(1236) (1238-1253) 
Jataévarman Jatavarman Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I 
Vira Pandya Vikram Pandya (1251-1268) 


Maravarman KulSekhara 
(1268-1308) 


Contemporaries of Sundara Pandya Vira Pandya 
Malik Kafur | 


17. Subrahmanian, op.cit., p. 259. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE NOLAMBA PALLAVA YADAVAS 


One of the great feudatory families that played a prominent part in the History of Karnataka 
for a period of three centuries (c.750 to 1055 A.D.) is that of Nolamba-Pallava Yadavas. This 
family had important relations with other rulers in South India like the Banas, the 
R§fstrakitas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, and the Vaidumbas. They started their career under 
the Western Gangas of Talakad, as governors of the territory called Nolambalige 1,000 
which comprised portions of Anantapur (A.P.), Chitradurga and Tumkur districts (Mysore 
state). This tract was probably bounded on the east by the river Pennar and on the West by 
the river Hagari. In course of time they acquired more territory until it became a 32,000 
district in the beginning of the tenth century. This province of Nolambalige 32,000 covered 
the District of Tumkur and Chitradurga and portions of Bellary, Anantapur, Kolar and 
Bangalore. | | 

The Nolamba Yadavas emerged as rulers on the disruption of Pallava rule in that region. 
Their rule extended far into the Salem district, as evidenced by inscriptions at Dharampun, 
Henjeru (or Penjeru) or Hemavati, on the northern border of the Sira Taluka, in the present 
Anantapur district, was their first capital. 

Trinayan Pallava, the founder of the family, has been identified with the king of the same 
name, who was defeated by the early Chalukya king Vijayaditya (early 8th century). 
Trinayan’s son, Mangala or Nolambadhiraja, was the first king. His son by the Ganga 
princess was Mahendra or Beera Mahendra or Mahendravarman. He is described as ruling 
over the Ganga 6,000 as his father did’ possibly, he was Nolambadhiraja and Nolamba 
Narayan. He had apparently a younger brother, Nolambadhiraja Nolipayya ruling in 897 
A.D., whose one son was Ankayya. Mahendra was a great conqueror. Several inscriptions 
indicate the progress he made towards making himself a sovereign ruler. He is said to have 
destroyed the Mahabali family (i.e. the Banas). This brought him the title of ‘Mahabalikula- 
Vidhvamsanam’. According to one of the Virupakshipuram Pillar inscriptions, Mahendra is 
described as the sole lord of the Gangamandala which consisted of 96,000. Pulindanadu, or 
Punganur, was invaded and conquered by Mahendra during the reign of the Bana king 
Banavidyadhara (861-895 A.D.), and thus Mahendra, the conqueror of Pulinda received the 
title ‘destroyer of the Bana race’. Mahendra’s sway extended as far as Dharampuri in the 


1. E.C., X, Bowringpet 64. 
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Salem district, and the village Adhaimankottai in that vicinity was called Mahendramanga- 
lam in the time of the Hoysalas, according to inscriptions—A Siva temple was similarly 
known as Mayindisuram Udaiyar. They were great builders of temples, the Mallikarjuna 
temple at Kamabadura (Anantapur district) and the Bhognandisvara temple at Nandi being 
noteworthy examples. _ | | 

Mahendra’s son Ayyapa, known also as Naniga, fell in a battle with the Eastem 
Chalukya king, Bheema II between 934 and 945 A.D. His son Anniga succeeded him. He 
was also known as Annayya or Beera Nolamba. He was defeated by Rastrakiita (Yadava) 
king Krsna or Kanna III, in 940 A.D. A veeragal at Hiregundagal, Tumkur district, 
commemorates his death. 

Anniga married the ‘Chaluki’ princess Attiyabharasi, and to them, we are told, was bon 
‘the jewel of the Pallava family’, whose name was Irula. Much is not known about him. He 
was apparently succeeded by his nephew, Dilipa or Irivanolamba in 943 A.D. He was also 
known as Nolapayya or Nolipayya. He ruled over the Vaidumbas and the Mahavalis. 

The succession after Dilipa is not quite clear. According to the Karasanapalli stone 
inscription, Dilipa was succeeded by his son Nanni-Nolamba ; then by his grandson 
Polalchora ; and great grandson Vira Mahendra Nolambadhiraja. Nanni Nolamba had 
assumed the crown by 969 A.D. Vira Mahendra is said to have conquered the Chola country, 
i.e. the northem portion of it round about Ka@afichipuram called Tondaimandalam, as a 
feudatory of the Rastrakiitas. He was the last ruler of the family. After him, for sometime, 
his scions remained as subordinate rulers. The Nolamba lineage fades away from history 
- after the twelfth country.” 

The Cholas — 


N. Subrahamanian, in his History of Tamilnadu (to A.D. 1565), writes : “Six hundred 
years after the Sangam age as a political force had come to aclose, the Cholas one of the three 
famous royal families which had ruled over Tamilaham then and had declined consequent 
on the Kalabhra invasion, revived. The Cheras and Pandyas had thrown off the Kalabhra 
yoke earlier and even as early as c.A.D. 600 Kadungon had put the Pandyas back in power 
in Madura. But the Cholas lingered on as subordinate chieftains in the neighbourhood of their 
ancient capital Uraiyur, where political fortunes had so far changed as to put a Kalabhra chief 
in power. As a result of their decline at the end of the Sangam age, a branch of the Chola 


2. Kamataka Through the Ages, pp. 140-142. 
3. Ibid., p. 143. i 
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The Nolamba Pallavas ° 
Trinayam Pallava 
Mangala Nolambadhiraja 
Simhapota — A.D.) 


Charu Ponnera (Pallavadhiraja ) (c.775-800 A.D.) 


Pallavamalla Palalchéra-Nolamba I 
(c.800-860 A.D.) 
Mahendra I (c.860-895 A.D.) Irivamolamba 
(Nolambadhiraja-Nolipayya) 
-Ayyapadeva (c.919-925 A.D.) (c.895-919 A.D.) 
Anniga (c. 925-940 A.D.) Ekavaka Ankayya 
Irivanolamba 
Irulachora : Dilipa (Mrivanolamba-Nolipayya) 
(929 A.D. ruled jointly (c.940-967 A.D.) 
with his father) 
Nanni-Nolamba Ayyapa 
(c.967-970 A.D.) 
Palachora Ii 


Vira Mahendra II (c.976-980 A.D.) 


Valyadeva 7 Irivanolamba 
(Ekavakya) | (Ghateyankakara) 
(c.980-1005 A.D.) (c. 1005-1025 A.D.) 
| 
Udayaditya | 


(Jagdekamalla Nolamba) 
(c. 1025-1039 A.D.) 


Jagdekamalla Trailokyamalla- _ 
Iramadi Nolamba 7 Nanni-Nolamba 
(c.1037, ruled jointly with his father) (c.1039-1049 A.D.) 
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family evidently left for the north beyond Aruva-Vadatalainadu which was traditionally the 
north eastern limit of cultural Tamilaham; and set themselves up as the Telugu-Cholas but 
in later times did not forget to derive themselves dynastically from Karikala of hoary memory 
and with pride and gratitude. The Chola family which temporarily shifted to Kafichi when 
Puhar was partially lost seems to have left their cousins the Pallavas.* 

The Cholas did not completely disintegrated and disappear from the pages of History, 
but were waiting for their turn to come up ; to this end they wisely lay low ; feigned nearly 
dead and like the tiger (which was their emblem and crest) stepped back to pounce forward. 
In the ninth century A.D. its king Vijayalaya (c. 850-871 A.D.) who held the title of 
Parakesari restored its power when the Pallavas and Pandyas were at war, occupying Tanjore 
which he made his capital. His dynasty rose to high eminence and last for more than two 
centuries. Vijayalaya rose to power near Uraiyur, the capital of the Cholas of Sangam Age. 
An inscription at Tirunedungalam (Tiruchirapalli district) records a gift of land in accor- 
dance with the orders of Parakesari Vijayalaya Choladeva. 

Aditya (c. 871-907A.D.) was the son and successor of Vijayalaya. He defeated the 
Pallava king Aparajita, conquered his kingdom and further strengthened his kingdom. An 
inscription states that in a battle Aditya “pounced upon and slew the Pallava king who was 
seated on the back of a tall elephant” and that he earned the sumame of Kodandarama. This 
event which may be assigned to about A.D. 893, gave Aditya mastery over Tondamandalam 
(Yadavamandalam). Subsequently he conquered the Kongude$a (the districts of Coimbatore 
and Salem) from the Pandyas and the Western Gangas probably with the aid of the Chera 
king, Sthinu Ravi, with whom he maintained cordial relations. Aditya is also credited with 
the seizure of Talakad, the capital of the Westem Gangas. Prithvipati IT recognised the 
overlordship of Aditya, whose kingdom now stretched from Kalahasti and Tirukkalukkun- 
ram to Puddukottai and Coimbatore and included Talakad. Aditya married a Pallava princess 
and had two sons Parantaka and Kannaradeva. He built several temples for Siva. Though the 
nucleus of the Chola kingdom was created by Vijayalaya, the real founder of its power was 
Aditya I, a prince of striking ability, energy, and wisdom.° | 

Parantaka ( 907-955 A.D.) succeeded his father Aditya. The date of his succession is 
definitely known and may be said to be the bedrock of Chola chronology. The reign of 
Parantaka was an eventful one and he led numerous military campaigns with the help of his 
allies, viz., the Western Gangas, the Kerala ruler and the Kodumbalur chiefs. By these 
successful wars he built up the Chola Empire which attained the pinnacle of fame and glory 
under his successors.® Parantaka sacked the Pandya capital Madura, and won the title 
Madurarikonda. The exiled Pandya king Rajasimha tried to recover his kingdom with the 
help of Ceylonese army in vain. Since he ascended the Chola throne setting aside the claim 
of his half-brother Kannaradeva,’ this led to Rastrakiita wrath which had an effect on the 


op.cit., p. 157. 

The Age of Imperial Kanau), op.cit., pp. 152-53. 
Ibid., p. 153. 

Grandson of Krishna I Rastrakuita. 
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Cholas for at least half a century. Parantaka, however defeated Rastrakuta Krsna II at Vallala 
with the help of his Ganga feudatory, Prithivipati II, sometime before 915 A.D. Later on the 
Rastrakiitas under Krsna III and Biituga II defeated and killed in battle his heir, Rajaditya 
Chola, at Takkolam (949 A.D.). It was the death knell of the imperialist ambitions of 
Parantaka who lost Tondamandalam as well as his control over the Pandya country. 

‘Towards the end of his reign, Parantaka failed in his attempt to obtain from the Ceylonese 
ruler the insignia of Pandya royalty left with him by Rajasimha, who had to fled to Kerala. 
Parantaka was devoted to Siva and constructed many temples. He provided the Nataraja 
shrine at Chidambaram with a gold roof. Some of his titles have been ; Parakesari- Varman, 
Viranarayana, Devendra Chakravarti, Panditavatsala, Kunjaramalla and Sirasillamani or 
the crest-jewel of heroes. Parantaka created a temple at Tondaimanad (place of Tondakas) 
in honour of his father who died there. 

Parantaka I passed away in 955 ; Rajaraja I, his great-grandson succeeded to the Chola 
throne in 985 A.D. During the interval of 30 years between these two events four Cholas had 
ruled the country : 1. Gandaraditya ; 2. Arifijaya ; 3. Parantaka II Sumdara Chola and 
4. Madhurantaka Uttama Chola. Gandaraditya’s queen, Sembiyan Mahadevi, who died in 
1001 A.D., was a pious and charitable lady fond of building temples and esteemed by all the 
members of the royal family including Rajaraja I, who was the brother of Aditya II and son 
of Sundara Parantake II (son of Gandaraditya’s brother, Arifijaya). Uttama Chola was the son 
of Gandaraditya. During the short reign of the latter, the need forrecovering Tondakamandalam 
was not lost sight of. He is regarded as the author of a single hymn on the Chidambaram 
temple. 

Gandaraditya was succeeded by Arifijaya and the latter in his turn by Sundara Chola or 
Parantaka II. He was active against the Pandyas, who were independent under Vira Pandya, 
and the latter was defeated in spite of the Sinhalese aid he had secured. But Tonda-(ka) 
mandalam was recovered from the Rastrakutas. Sundara Chola died at Kafichi, and Vanavan 
Mahadevi, the mother of Rajaraja I, committed sati. 

Uttama Chola ( 973-985A.D.) : The Cholas had recovered a good part of the northern 
territories, for Chola inscriptions of Uttama’s times are discovered in the North Arcot and 
Chingleput districts. It was during his reign that peace began to prevail generally in the Chola 
kingdom. A number of inscriptions and a bunch of copper plates of his are available to throw 
light of his reign. 

Rajaraja I (985-1014 A.D.): On the death of Uttama in 985 Arunamoli, second son of 
Sundara Chola Parantaka (and half-brother of Aditya II Karikala), ascended the throne 
assuming the royal title Rajaraja. He is considered to be the greatest Chola ruler. He streng- 
thened his position in the South by annexing the Kerala kingdom and dominating the Pandya. 
He also destroyed the Kerala fleet in a naval battle off the Malabar coast. His partial conquest 
of Ceylon, his throwing back of the Western Chalukyas and his destruction of the military 
potential of the Cheras indicate his armed might ; while the building of the great temple at 
Tanjore represents a novel and grand effort at mighty religious architecture and his patronage 
of letters with a decided partiality to Saivism duly qualified by habitual Hindu toleration of 
other faiths and his forked foreign policy with one aggressive arm pointing towards the 
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Western Chalukyas and the other peaceful one matrimonially befriending the Chalukyas of 
Vengi are indications of a many sided personality.® | 

He defeated the Chera king Bhaskara Ravivarman Tiruvadi. Then according to schedule 
and the plan of digvijaya described in the Trivalangadu plates he started conquering the 
Pandyas country. 

He destroyed the traditional alliance among the Cheras, the Pandyas and the Ceylonese. 
Rajaraya’s contemporary in Ceylon was Mahinda V who had some local misfortunes as a 
result of the risings in his armies. Rajaraja taking advantage of this confusion invaded and 
occupied the northem part of Ceylon, Mahindra V having taken refuge in the Rohana district 
of Southern Ceylon. He made Ceylon a province and named it Mummudi Cholamandalam. 
The Chola armies destroyed Anuradhapuram, ancient capital of Ceylon and set up Polon- 
naruva as Capital. He also conquered almost the whole of Mysore which was then divided 
into a number of small chiefships. He was also able to place his protege Saktivarman on the 
throne of Vengi against Bhima who was helped by Chalukya Satyasraya. Thus under him the 
Chola Empire included within its limits the whole of South India. But his last days were 
troubled by the Chalukyas of the Southern Deccan.’ His son, Rajendra, however defeated 
Satyasraya. 

In 1012 A.D. Rajaraja immortalized himself in history by constructing the monumental 
temple named RajarayeSvara temple at Tanjore, bearing an inscription recording his glorious 
history. The temple was completed on the 27th day of the 25th year of his reign. It was 

lavishly endowed by him by the booty of his victories. This temple is regarded the most 
beautiful monument of the Hindu architecture. 

Rajendra Uttama Chola (1014-1044 A.D.) : He succeeded his father Rajaraja, who as 
crown-prince helped his father in his campaigns and as king invaded the Dharwar country. 
He, however, suffered a reverse at the hands of the more powerful Chalukya king Satydsraya. 
He then overran Ceylon, kept its king Mahinda V prisoner for life in the Chola capital and 
recovered his heir-looms lost there. He also carried the Kerala crown to the royal treasury. 
In the north he avenged his earlier defeat by the Chalukya king by defeating the successor 
Jayasimha II at Maski in 1019. His army drove away Vijayaditya of Vengi who helped 
Jayasimha II out of his territory. He continued his advance conquering on his way the Eastern 
Ganga king Madhukumamava of Kalinga and Kosala and reaching Bengal where he 
defeated Yadava Mahipala and his feudatories Govindacandra and Rana Sia (another 
Yadavas) on the Ganges, assuming the title Gangaikonda. Across the Bay of Bengal he 
launched a naval expedition against Sangrama-Vijayothungavarman of Sri Vijay and 
conquered Kadara (Kedah in Malay Peninsula) (Leyden Inscription). His victories are 
recorded in inscriptions. 

The expedition to Malay Peninsula was undertaken partly for senda the sea route, 
obstructed by Srivijaya, to the far east with which South India has always been trading. This 
may correspond to the attempts on the part of the European trading countries to reach India 


8. Subrahmanian, op.cit., p. 172. 
9. Mookerji, op.cit., p. 459. 
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by breaking the interference of the Turks in the middle ages. But more than this, this 
expedition can be straightway attributed to Rajendra’s desire to found an overseas empire. 
The Cholas who had conquered Ceylon, which was also an oversea possession, could easily 
extend the horizon of their ambition to include Srivijaya. 

In his domestic administration, he was equally efficient, founding a new Capital at 
Gangaikonda-Cholapuram with its irrigation system, temple and palace of which the ruins 
are still to be seen. He also cultivated friendly relations with China where he sent 
ambassadors in 1016 and 1033 A.D. 

Rajendra made his son Rajadhiraja I joint-rulerin 1018. So fora period of 27 years father 
and son jointly ruled. During this period the son must have acquired sufficient talent for war 
and government and earned his father’s confidence in his ability to manage even the most 
difficult of state affairs. Thus it is after 1025 Rajendra kept aloof from warlike adventures 
and left the affairs of state to be managed by his talented son. In his last days, there were 
rebellions all over. The Southern kingdoms rose in revolt in a fresh series of campaigns. But 
all were punished. 

During the last years of this king’s reign the Chola Empire reached the zenith off its extent 
and glory and was unrivalled by any Tamil power before or after. A great civil establishment 
was built up to cope with the vast military machine which not only acquired fresh territories 
but maintained law and order in the existing ones. Yadava Bhima was a feudatory in the 
Malayamanadu.° oe 

Rajadhiraja (1044-1052/1054 A.D.) was a brave son of a brave father. As a king he had 
to fight his father’s enemies. In the South he had to punish his rebellious vassals, the Pandya 
and Kerala kings. He defeated Chalukya Vikramditya VI at Dhannada and Pundur. He 
occupied Yadavagiri and even sacked Kaly4ni, the new Chalukya capital. He subdued the 
Ceylon kings and fought a war against Some$vara between 1044 and 1046 A.D. He invaded 
Rattamandalam and the battle was fought at Koppam. The Chola forces were led by | 
Rajadhiraja himself; his younger brother was keeping himself in reserve behind. The 
Chalukyas aimed specially at Rajadhiraja as he was seated on the back of a tall elephant; and 
a shower of arrows hitting him mortally wounded. But Rajendra rallied the forces and 
converted as in escapable defeat into a brilliant victory. Then Rajendra II crowned himself 
king on the battle field in 1052/1054 and ruled till his death in 1063 A.D. 

Vira Rajendra (1063-1070 A:D.) was the third of the sons of Rajendra I who succeeded 
one after another their father. He was a powerful ruler who continued the vigorous tradition 
of Chola imperialism. He defeated Chalukya Some$vara I. He built a pillar of victory on the 
Tungabhadra in the memory of the victory over Somesvara. Shortly afterwards Some$vara 
I died while his second son, Vikramaditya VI, came to Chola court and acknowledged Chola 
suzerainty against his brother Some$vara II. Vikramaditya married the daughter of the Chola 
king who promised him support to regain Chalukya throne. 

In the mean time, the king of Ceylon took advantage of Chola- cree conflict to 
expel the Cholas from Ceylon. 


10. Subrahmanian, dp.cit., p. 187. 
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Vira Rajendra assumed all the usual titles of the imperial Cholas in addition to styling 
himself Virachola and Karikala. He made valuable presents to the image of dancing Siva at 
Chidambaram. His son Adhirajendra was a brother-in-law of Vikramaditya VI Chalukya, 
who seems to have ruled only fora few weeks. Then he died the victim of a rebellion in 1071. 
Virarajendra died in 1070 A.D. Thus the original line of Cholas came to an end. The new 
successor was the Eastern Chalukya prince Rajendra II who had married Madhurantaki, 
daughter of Rajendra II Chola, son of Rajaraja Narendra. 


The Govemment and Administration of Tamil Nadu 


The government policy of the Sangam age was marked by three crowned monarchies and 
a number of chieftains. The three monarchies were the three branches of the Yadavas, that 
is, the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya. The Velirs (Yadavas) were the most important 
among the feudatory chieftains. The usual arrangement in the Sangam (Yadava) polity was 
for the ruling dynasty to informally divided the kingdom into a number of administrative 
units each one of which was placed under the near-sovereign government of some senior 
member of the royal family, the senior most ruling from the major capital and the others 
ruling from ancillary ones. Once nine princes of the Chola family who were simultaneously 
ruling were defeated in the battle of Nerivayil by Senguttuvan. Three branches of Chera 
family ruled from different capitals and five Pandya rulers shared the government of the 
Pandyan kingdom. In the Sangam age, the monarchs ruled over culturally demarcated areas 
bound by uncertain political boundaries. The chieftains owned their allegiance to one or 
other of these monarchs and this was determined mostly by the contiguity of the principalities 
to the monarchies. One does not know if subordination was more than nominal involving 
occasional payment of tribute. | 

Among the Sangam chieftains there was a category known as the Velir supposed by 
tradition to have migrated into the Tamil country in proto-historic times. In fact, they were 
the Yadava chiefs who are said to have migrated from Dwarka, and some of them founded 
Madurai (Madhura) in the memory of Madhura (Mathura) of North India. It means the 
migrants did not forget their original home. The villagers had two institutions for managing 
its affairs ; Ambalama or Avai and Manram or Podiyil. There was no serious difference 
between these two categories of assemblies. The Manram was a simple structure around the 
foot of a tree in the centre of the village for all people to come and sit. Ambalam was perhaps 
a small building on a slightly raised platform. These primitive folk gathering comparable to 
the folk moots of Anglo-Saxon England transacted most of the local business and left only 
the transmission of local taxes to the royal treasury to the king’s revenue officers. This village 
government continued and even developed into a more organised system in the post-Sangam 
period. Among the village we have Perur, Sirur, Mudur, Pattinam, Pakkam (Suburb), etc. 
The villagers looked after the police duties of protection to the law-abiding and apprehension 
of criminals. There was some agency to look after the sanitation of the towns and to announce 
royal orders by beat of drum. 
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The functions of the autonomous villages were financial, judicial and administrative. 
The common lands of the village were managed by Mahasabha. They recorded conveyance 
of property, assisted the king’s officers in surveying the land and assessing its revenue. They 
settled the land disputes and levied or remitted purely local taxes. They maintained roads and 
irrigation, works, supervised charitable endowments through the Dharmavariyam and 
provided for learning. The village Mahasabhas functioned through its committees. Rigorous 
qualifications were prescribed for membership of these committees. These qualifications 
related to the ownership of property, residence in the locality, age between 35 and 70, and 
knowledge of the Vedas. Those who had served on any committee for the previous triennium, 
those who had not submitted official accounts, sinners, guilty of incest, taking bribes, etc. 
were to be excluded. From among the eligible persons the selection was made by placing 
their names written in separate strips of cudgeon leaves being put into a pot from out of which 
One would be taken by a young boy. This was elected by lot and not by modern system of 
ballot. The number of members of various committees would vary according to the size of . 
the village. In addition to Ur and Sabha, there was the Nadu—a well known territorial unit. 
Nattar were members of a rural assembly as well as of a mercantile guild. 

These village assemblies lost their autonomous character in the Sangam period as it 
centralised imperial administration to such a degree as to swallow up the autonomy of the 
villages and substitute feudal Nayaka-rule instead. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE RASTRAKUTA YADAVAS (752-973 A.D.) 


We are told that after ruling for 59 generations at Ayodhya, the Chalukyas migrated to the 
South and ruled there for 16 generations. Then their glory was eclipsed for a time owing to 
the ascendancy of the Rastrakiitas. But soon there arose the valiant Jayasimha, who 
conquered the Rastrakiita king Indra, the son of Krsna, and reestablished the fortunes of his 
family. If this version of history be true, no doubt, we have evidence for the existence of a 
Rastrakiita dynasty, ruling prior to c. 500 A.D. somewhere in central Maharastra or Norther 
Kaméataka. But Anant Sadashiv Altekar does not accept that Chalukya Jayasimha ever 
defeated Indra, the son of Rastrakiita Krsna.! 

According to Altekar,? the earliest date, when the Rastrakutas claimed descent from 
Yadu is 871 A.D., when the Sanjan plates were issued. But 63 years earlier, however, the 
Wani-Dindori plates of Govinda III, dated 808 A.D., while referring to the birth of that 
Monarch, observes that when he came on horizon the Rastrakita race became invincible like 
that of the Yadus when Murari was bom in it.? R.G. Bhandarkar had suggested that the 
Rastrakiitas had probably sprung from a family that was known by the name of Tunga,‘ since 
in the Karhad* and Deoli plates® of Krsna III stated that the family had its origin from a king 
named Tunga. The above plates however, mention in the immediately next line Ratta as a 
descendant was known after him. Fleet and Bumell explain different origins of the 
Rastrakiitas which is not tenable. C.V. Vaidya holds that the Rastrakiitas of Malkhed were 
a Marathi speaking family, and were the ancestors of the modern Marathas,’ but Altekar 
holds them belonging to Canarese stock and their mother-tongue Canarese.® 

A survey of earlier history is necessary to trace the origin of the term—R§Astrakiita. It is 
as early as the time of ASoka that we first hear of the Rathikas, a term to which we have to 
trace the Rattas and Rastrakiitas of later centuries. The name is spelt as Ristika at Girnar, 
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Rastika at Shahabazgarhi, and Ratraka at Mansera, showing that all these terms are to be 
derived from the Sanskrit term Rastrika. It is true that there is no trace of the silutact of the 
Original word in the terms Rattika or Ratta, but the Mansera form Ratraka shows that the term 
Rastrika assumed a form altogether devoid of any sibilant in some dialects. As a matter of 
fact the form Ratraka of Mansera supplies us the link between Rastrika and Rattika or Ratta. 
Pischel? besides quotes several cases of a Sanskrit sta becoming a simple ftta in Prakrit : 


cf. Ista 
Sandasta 


Itta Austrika § = Uttiya 
Sandatta 


It shows that this tendency to change the original sfa into (ta is to be mainly seen in the 
Maharastri, and it is precisely in the South where these dialects were spoken, that we find the 
change of original Rastrika into Ratta. Altekar’® holds that the various Ratta or Rastrakita 
families were the descendants of some of the Rathika families, that were ruling over small 
tracts in the feudatory capacity since the time of ASoka. ASokan inscriptions describe 

‘Rathikas as westerners, but they also associate them with the Bhojakas, which will show that 

they were occupying portions of Maharastra and Berar as well. The next reference to them - 
is in the Nanaghata inscription of Queen Nayanika, where we learn that she was the daughter 
of Maharathi Tranakayira whose statue was erected by the side of his daughter at Nanaghata. 
There existed at this time numerous feudatory rulers known as rathikas. In connection with 
_the Western expedition of king Kharvela his Khandagiri inscription tells us that he carried 
away the wealth and crowns of all the Rathikas and bhojakas. It shows that these were feudal 
chiefs, and not mere general or local district officers. 

In the records of the Rastrakiitas of Malkhed occurs the descriptive phrase “Lattanura (or 
Lattaliira Puravaradhi§vara’, which means ‘Lord of the formost town of Latamir or 
Lattalur).” This indicates that the town was the ancestral home of this family. The name 
Lattanur is derived from Latta, a variant of Ratta, the later being a short form of Rastrakuta. 
The town Lattaniir meaning the place of Latta, is the same as modern Latur in the Usmanabad 
district of the present Maharastra state. The dynastic emblem of the Rastrakiitas was Garuda 
or the Primeaval Eagle, the vehicle of Visnu, which was displayed on the seals of their copper 
plate charters. This figure is sometimes subsituted by the image of Siva in yogic posture. It 
shows the liberty of their faith. They, also, generously patronised Jainism. 

The R§&straktita rulers were often referred to by the general appellation Vallabha, 
meaning lord. This was an abbreviation of the fuller expression Sri Prithvivallabha. 
‘Balhara’ of the Arab writers, connoting the Rastrakuta king, is a diminutive of Ballaharaya, 
prakritised from Vallabharaja. They claim their descent from Yadu, and therefore, they are 
the Yadavas. 

Dantivarman, an early ancestor of the Rastrakuta of Malkhed, appears to have been an 
officer under the Chalukya of Badami in the Vidarbha region. His descendants were Iridta 


9. Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, sector 304. 
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I, Govinda I, Karka] and Indra II. The last of these married a princess of the Chalukya family, 
probably of the Gujarat branch. Their son was Dantidurga, who was the founder and the first 
ruler of this dynasty. By 750 A.D. Dantidurga was able to establish his supermacy in the 
northem dominion of the Chalukyas, including Southern Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Berar, and his sphere of influence extended even beyond. There was a trial of strength 
between the Chalukya sovereign and Dantidurga conquered Malawa, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Kamiataka, and Sri§aila. He assumed the imperial titles, Maharajadhiraja Parame$vara and 
*Paramabhattaraka’. 

Dantidurga expired before 758 A.D. and was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I, son of 
Karka I. He bore the appellations ‘Akalavarsa’ and “Subhatunga’. He established the new 
kingdom on firm footing and wiped out the remnants of Chalukya authority in the South. 

His son and crown prince, Govinda, defeated the Eastern Chalukya king, Visnuvardhana 
IV, and annexed a part of his territory. The Southern Konkona was also brought under sway. 
Krsna died about 773 A.D. and his eldest son Govinda II succeeded him. But he proved an 
unworthy ruler and his brother Dhruva usurped the throne in 780 A.D. Dhruva defeated 
Ganga king, Sripurusa, imprisoned his son, and annexed the whole of the Gangavadi tothe 
Rastrakuta empire. He subdued Pallava Dantivarman and the Vengi king, Visnuvardhana 
IV. 

Dhruva’s two resounding victories were against Vatsaraja, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
of Rajputana and his rival, Dharmpala, the Yadava ruler of Bengal. He defeated both, one 
after the other. The Yadava lord of Bengal was routed and his white parasols, the insignia 
of sovereignty, fell into the hands of Dhruva. The victories established the paramountcy to 
the Rastrakiita sovereign in the entire Indian continent, crowning him with unprecendented 
glory. He was assisted by his sons, Govinda and Indra, in these wars. This conquest was 
between 786 and 790 A.D. | 

Govinda III, the third son of Dhruva ascended in 792 A.D. After reestablishing himself 
in the South, he tumed to North. Dharampala had gained ascendancy by capturing Kanauj 
and setting up his nominee Chakrayudha on the throne. Before long, however, Vatsaraja’s 
successor, Nagabhatta II, retrieved the lost prestige of his house, expelling the intruders and 
reoccupying Kanauj. Govinda invaded Kanauj and worsted Nagabhatta. Overpowered by 
his unsurpassed prowess, Chakrayudha and Dharmapala surrendered without opposition. 
Dhruva was confronted with few hurdles until he repaired to the Himalayan region. The 
calmination of Rastrakiita victory has been described in the following picturesque words by 
the court poet:!? 

“His (Govinda’s) horses drank the icy liquid bubbling in the Himalayan streams and his 
war elephants taste the sacred water of the Ganga. The valleys of the great mountain intensely 
echoed the din of the musical bands played on the occasion of his auspicious bath.” 

The Northern campaign of Govinda commenced about 795 A.D. and came to a close by 
800 A.D. This expedition was merely of the nature of digvijay. He conquered almost entire 
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South, North, Madhya and West. These resounding victories virtually brought him the glory. 
of being the unrivalled sovereign of the entire Bharatavarsa. His courage, military leader- 
ship, strategy and diplomacy were unparalleled. He knew no reverses. His invincible armies 
Ovetran vast territories from cape Comorin to Kanauj and from Banaras to Broach. Under 
his mighty sceptre the Rastrakiita empire attained its zenith. 

His son Sarva or Amoghavarsa I, better known by his familiar title Nripatunga was 
successor to the Rastrakiita throne in 814 A.D. He was a youth of sixteen at that time. In 
consequence of a treacherous conspiracy engineered by Vijayaditya II of Vengi, sovereignty 
slipped away from his hands for some time. But it was regained and the aggressor had to pay 
heavily for his misdeeds. The Yadava king had to face a series of wars. Ultimately he 
emerged victorious. He patronised Sanskrit and Kannada literature, and entertained scholars 
and poets of different persuasions in his court. Nothing was dearer to his heart than the well 
being of his subjects. In order to avert the calamity of a severe epidemic in his dominion he 
iS Said to have sacrificed his finger to the goddess Mahalaxmi. 

He constructed the town of Manyakheta and made it worthy of becoming the imperial 
capital. Sulaiman, the Arab writer, places Amoghavarsa among the great emperors of the 
world, along with the rulers of China, Baghdad and Constantinople. 

Amoghavarsa died in about 878 A.D., and his son Krsna II became the ruler and after 
his death his grandson Indra III assumed the reins of government. Short after his accession, 
Indra invaded the Gurjara-Pratihara dominion. His armies crossed the Yamuna and captured 
the imperial capital Kanauj, some time in 916-17 A.D. Unable to withstand the onslaught of 
the Rastrakiita arms, the Gurjara-Pratihara king Mahipala, fled leaving the kingdom to the 
mercy of Indra. Indra III died in 928 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa II. 
Very soon his uncle, Amoghavarsa III came to throne. He was advance in age at the time his 
accession and had a religious bent of mind. Krsna III, his son, acceded to in 939 A.D., the 
Rastrakuta power made its mark once again on the political map of India. 

About 943 A.D., Krsna invaded the Tamil country and captured its two key Cities, 
Kafichi and Tanjore. The Chola king Parantaka miserably failed in his attempt to drive away 
the enemy from his territory. In a battle, the Chola power was crushed. The conqueror 
reached Southern most limit as far as RameSvaram, where he set up a pillar of victory. 
Besides, he conquered Kalachuris, Malava, Gujarat, Ujjaini and the Vengi kingdom. 

He was the last great ruler of the dynasty, during whose regime the Rastrakuta Empire 
reached the farthest bounds of its territorial expansion. His authority extended over the entire 
peninsula ; and parts of Malava and the Tamil country were under the actual occupation of 
the Rastraktita commanders for a considerable period. His death in 967 A.D. brought in its 
wake a rapid downfall of this glorious dynasty. His younger brother, Khottiga, and the latters 
nephew Karka II, who succeeded him one after another, were OMPeIEn rulers. In 973 
A.D., the Rastrakuta rule came to a tragic end. 
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Social life and economic conditions (during the Rastrakita periods) 


In ancient India of olden days social life and economic conditions underwent little 
change generally, and traditional patterns and ways of the life persisted from generation to 
generation and even from century to century. Political or dynastic changes had little effect 
on social and economic life of the people. During the long period 600 years from the 6th 
century A.D. to the 12th century A.D. South India was free from any foreign invasion. So 
there was no hindrance to the continuation and development of a common culture. There 
were, no doubt, constant internal quarrels and wars among dynasties that were ruling the 
South, but they hardly come in way of the continuity of cultural pattern and the ordinary mode 
of life of the people.'* 

The majority of the people were followers of the Vedic religion, which by this time, 
might be called Hinduism. The Buddhists and Jainas lived in harmony with Hindus. The 
most important feature of this age was religious freedom and tolerance. The kings practised 
any of the religions and had ministers from religions different than theirs. The rulers had 
matrimonial relation with people of different religions. | 

The hold of the VarnaSrama Dharma on the people in general was considerable, though 
the firm grip of Sruti and Smriti on society was getting loose, and new Smiritis were being 
composed incorporating social changes. Still Hindu society recognised the four main 
Varnas, a number of sub-castes and other social groups. A section of the Brahmanas was 
orthodox, and considered themselves the custodians of the religious lore. They were given 
grants and scholarships by the rulers and other rich people. Another section of the Brahmana 
studied law, literature, astronomy, medicine, state-craft, etc., Some of them found employ- 
ment in state services. A number of Brahmana were Mahapradhanas and Dandanayaks and 
fought battles for their sovereigns. In the 11th century some of the Brahmanas had started 
trade in cloth and bettle-nut. | 

The Ksatriyas were divided in ‘Satksatriyas’ or the ‘Rajanyas’, who may be compared 
to the members of the royal family or aristocracy descended from a royal stock, and the © 
ordinary Ksatriyas. The latter occupied a lower position than the Satksatriyas. Although they 
performed all rituals, but studied the Vedas less and less. It shows that Vedic orthodoxy was 
on decline. 

The VaiSyas were the trading community. Though they were considered dwijas (twice- 
born), yet they did not follow all rituals strictly. Baudhayana Dharmasitra (1, II, 4) states that 
the status of a VaiSya was equal to that of a Siidra, as both were marrying indiscriminately 
and following similar professions like service and tilling the land. Alberuni mentions that the 
VaiSyas and the Sidras were forbidden to recite the Vedas. During this period, there were 
a number of guilds, which maintained their own militia to safeguard their transport services. 


In the feudalistic system of ones) they enjoyed lower social status, though they were an 
important class. 
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The Stidras formed the largest group and supplied all the needs of society, such as labour, 
production, service, etc. All the Smiritis of the period prohibited them to read or recite Vedas. 
They could achieve their salvation by serving the three upper classes, according to these 
writers. But Somadeva, a Jaina writer of the period, mentions in his Neetivakyamnta (VII, 
12) that the internal and external purity qualified a Sidra to attend to the performance of his 
religious duties towards gods. They were admitted freely to the military service and many 
of them rose to the rank of military leaders and petty rulers. 

Yuvan Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), the Chinese traveller who visited the kingdom of 
Pulikesi about 640 A.D., gives us a graphic picture of the people and society. Here is a 
_reproduction of the relevant portion of it : 

“In this country, therefore, the troops and cavalry are carefully equipped and the rules 
of warfare thoroughly understood and observed. They give warnings to the enemy before 
attacking. He (the king) is of the race of Tsa-ti-li (Ksatriya) ; his name is Pu-loki-she : his 
ideas are broad and profound and he extends widely his sympathy benefactions. His subjects 
serve him with perfect devotion. The climate is warm. Their manners are simple and honest. 
They are tall and haughty and supercilious in character-whoever does them a service may 
count on their gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their revenge. If any one 
insults them they will risk their life to wipe out that affront. If one applies to them in difficulty 
they will forget to care for themselves in order to run to his assistance. When they have an. 
injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to their enemy, after which each puts on his 
cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. In battle they persue the fugitives but do not slay 
those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a battle, instead of punishing him 
corporally they make him wear women’s clothes, and, by that, force him to sacrifice his own 
life. The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number of several hundreds. 
Each time they prepare for combat they drink wine to intoxicate themselves and then of these 
men, spear in hand, will defy. ten thousand enemies. Whenever the army commences a 
campaign their men march in the Van to the sound of the drums. Besides, they intoxicate 
many hundreds of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their coming to blows they drink 
also strong liquor. They run in a body trampling everything under their feet. No enemy can 
stand before them. The King proud of possessing these men and elephants despise and slights 
the neighbouring kingdoms.”’? 

The educational centres were in abundance in the country in the sixth and seventh 
century. Art, industry and trade were spread among all, all over the country. The stone 
monuments of the period which survive even today intact, give us an idea about the 
excellence attained in art and architecture and sculpture. Temples, particularly in Deccan, 
served a very useful purpose. All the fine arts flourished around them. They provided 
employment and feed to the talented scholars and holy men. Alms were given to poor. The 
Badami inscription of Mangaleesa records the gift of a village, LanjigeSvara, for ‘Narayana 
bali’ (offering to ascetics) for the feeding of sixteen Brahmanas and ascetics (parivajakas) 
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every day. One of the Badami cave inscription of the above mentioned period records gifts 
to garland makers who supplied flowers to the temple.'* Temples were centres for the 
diffusion of Aryan culture. They attracted people not only to worship and pay homage to 
deities but also to listen to the holy scriptures (purdnapunyakatha) and the educated in 
religious precepts, ethics and philosophy. Free education from primary stage to the present 
university degree stage was given in schools attached to these temples. Dana (charity) was 
considered as a means to achieve heavan (svarga) and to earn a divine favour. Rich gave large 
sums of money to build temples, to finance schools to sink wells, to construct tanks and 
canals, and to endow free feeding houses. Pilgrimages were popular and cow was universally 
revered as a Sacred animal. 


Economic conditions 


The country was prosperous. The wealth was derived from natural products, i.e. 
agriculture, food-stuffs, cotton, oil-seeds, timber, medicinal plants, coconuts, etc., industry, 
commerce and conquests. Periplus, a Greek travel account belonging to the Ist century A.D., 

‘mentions that cotton yarn and cloth were exported from South Indian ports. Dyeing of cloth 
was known from ancient times. The chief crops at that time were jawar, wheat sajje, paddy, 
various kinds of pulses, oil-seed, sesamum, flax, etc., coconuts, betelnuts, cloves, cardo- 
mom, pepper etc., fruits such as, mango, jack fruit (palasu), guava, banana, lemon, oranges, 

-etc., various kinds of vegetables, medicinal plants and sugarcane, sandal, teek and bamboo 

were exported from prehistoric days. 


Metals 


Copper was produced in large quantity in India, particularly in South. It was used in 
preparing utencils, coins and omaments. Silver was also known from pre-history times. 
Strangely, it was dearer than gold in South. There were plenty of gold mines in Kamataka 
even during the days of ASoka. Gold was abundantly found in the river beds also. The relative 
rates of the prices of gold and copper as given by Brihaspati is 1 : 48.% 


Trade and commerce 


Large Quantities of imports and exports generated a vast amount of wealth to the 
treasury. Ghasapuri and Suparaka, the modern Sopara, were some of the important ports used 
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for trade between India and far off countries like Arabia, Egypt, Rome, etc. There must have 
been some Roman settlements on the Western Coast, as there were on the easter coast, such 
as Arikamedu, South of Pondicherry. A papyrus of the second century B.C., containing a 
Greek play found at Oxyrynchus (lower Egypt) depicts a scene at Malpi, a place near Udupi, 
South Kanara district. It is an indication that the Greeks and Romans established their 
settlements on the shore of Karnataka, perhaps with the object of carrying on trade.'® 

The articles of exports were cotton yarn and cloth, rough and fine muslins, hides, mats, 
indigo, incense, pearls, betel leaves, nuts, coconuts, sandal, teakwood, sesame oil, betalnuts, 
ivory, peacock feathers, etc. Periplus mentions some of these. Al Idrisi, Marco Polo and Iben 
Batuta state that diamonds were found in the mines of the Deccan and they were not allowed 
to be exported.” | 

Pearls, dates, gold, slaves, Italian wine, copper, tin, lead, topaz, borax, sweets, cloves, 
flint glass, antimong, gold and silver coins, singing boys and girls for kings were imported 
from the Persian Gulf (Periplus, pp. 40-42). According to Marco Polo, trade in horses was 
brisk. Every ship that touched the port of the Deccan had horses as its cargo. Bullocks and 
carts drawn by bullocks were the means of transport. Horses were dear. Oxen and pack- 
horses of inferior breeds were used for transport in hilly tracts. Several communities used to 
follow the caravan profession of transporting merchandise from one place to another. 
Individuals used to own as many as a hundred bullocks.'® 


“Intemal Economy 


Land revenue was the main source of income of the state. The tenure was ryotwari. 
Jamindars with assignments of land revenue were also in existence. Gramapatis were 
officials to whom the collection of the revenues of the villages were assigned. Lands were 
based to a tiller on the basis of two to one share by the owner as recorded in the inscription 
of Tirukkalavara dated in the middle of the tenth century A.D. The Saundatti inscription”? 
records a gift made to a Jain temple with the consent of fifty agriculturists who were perhaps 
Mahajanas of the locality. The Nesaragi Inscription records that six headmen of the village 
received a gift of money when the Ratta ruler, Kartvirya gave 800 Kammas of land to a 
temple at Nesaragi. According to epigraphical and Smriti evidences, in transferring the 
ownership of land, the consent of the village community was necessary because they were 
to protect it... Fhe village artisans like carpenters, smiths, potters, etc. were assigned a certain 
share of grain for their services.” | 
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A number of coins, silver, gold, copper and lead are mentioned in inscriptions but many 
_of them have not been found.” The R4strakiitas issued coins with dates” Drama, Suvarna, 
Gadyanaka, Kalanju, Kasu and Visadi are the main coins mostly used in the South India. 

Guilds provided the facility of banking and were more than Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce of moder period. oe inscription from Balligama, dated 1083 A.D. states that a 
guild had its offices in 18 cities» Another from Managoli, dated 1116 A.D. ~ refers to grants 
made by several guilds of oil-men, weavers, artisans, basket-makers, mat-makers, and fruit- 
septers. The guilds controlled and regulated trade and industry, could frame rules which were 
binding on its members and were respected by the ruler if they were not against public 
interests. These guilds had their own flags and own crests. They had their own army and 
police force, which was used to safeguard their transport of goods from place to place. 

Summing up the achievements and valour of the Rastrakitas, the authors of The Age of 
Imperial Kanauj, write’: “The period of “Rastrakiita ascendancy in the Deccan from about 
A.D., 753 to 975 constitutes the most brilliant chapter in its history. No other ruling dynasty 
in the Deccan played such a dominant part in the history of India till the rise of the Marathas 
as an imperial power in the 18th century. No less than three of its rulers, Dhruva, Govinda 
III, and Indra III carried their victorious arms into the heart of North India, and by inflicting | 
severe defeats upon its most powerful rulers changed the whole course of the history of the 
region. Their success in the south was equally remarkable, and Krsna III literally advanced 
as far as RameSwara in course of his victorious career. All the great powers of India, the 
Pratiharas and the Palas in the north, and the Eastern Chalukyas and Cholas in the South, were 
subjugated by them at one time or another. They, no doubt, suffered reverses at times but on 
the whole their military campaigns against em adversaries were repeatedly crowned 
with brilliant success. 

“The Rastrakutas also excelled in arts of peace. The Kailasa Temple at Ellora will keep 
alive for ever the name of its builder Krsna I. Amoghavarsa, though not renowned like his 
father and grandfather as a conqueror, was a remarkable personality. By virtue of his literary 
accomplishments and religious temperament he occupied a unique position among contem- 
porary sovereigns. The Arab writers who visited Western India for trade or other purposes 
speak very highly of the Rastrakiita kings whom they refer to as Balahara, no doubt as 
abbreviation of Ballabha-raya, a prakrit form of Vallabha-Raja. According to these foreign- 
ers the Balaharad was recognised as the greatest king in India and homage was paid to him 
by all the other princes. It is further said : “He gives regular pay to his troops and has many 
horses and elephants and immense wealth.” On the other hand Maside says : “His troops and 
elephants are innumerable, but his troops are mostly infantry, because the seat of his 
government is among the mountains.’ Both the king and his subjects are described as being 
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friendly to the Muslims, and according to some writers Muslims were appointed even as 
govemors of cities in the kingdom.”’ 

Masiidi writes : “There is none among the rulers of Sindh and Hind who in his territory 
respects the Muslims like Raja Balhara. In his kingdom Islam is honoured and protected. And 
for them mosques and congregational mosques, which are always full, have been built for 
offering prayers five times.” All these undoubtedly testify to the liberal and progressive 
views of the Rastrakuta kings.” 

The Indians had been famous for their religious tolerance, and the Rastrakiitas were a 
clear example of the same. Some historians, on this basis, tried to paint them as anti-Hindu 
or unpatriotic. But these writers are biased and have a narrow outlook. Nationalism or 
religious bigotary had never been the outlook of Indians. There was nothing such as India 
or Indian as a country in medieval times. The territory of a ruler was his country. To defend 
it, to give it a good administration and protection, and to fight for its expansion was the main 
aim of the rulers, and the people also expected the same. There was no question of war on 
the basis of religion. Every ruler was the enemy of every other ruler, whatever may be his 
caste, creed or religion. The ruling territory was the mother land of the people, and they were. 
faithful to the ruler first and then to that part of area to which they belonged. Therefore there 
was nothing against these R4strakiita rulers as said of some historians. 


THE RASTRAKOTAS OF ORISSA 


Besides the Imperial Rastrakitas there were several other Rastrakiita dynasties one of 
which flourished in Orissa in the twelfth century A.D. according to the Bargarh plates of 
ParachakraSalya. The Bargarh plates have been assigned to be of twelfth century A.D. by the 
authors of ‘ The Struggle For Empire’.”° The charter is dated in the year 56, probably of the 
Chalukya Vikrama era of A.D. 1076..The date of the grant thus seems to be A.D. 1131. It 
was issued by Ranaka Paracakrasalya who was the son of Dhainsaka and grandson of 
MahamandaleSvara Mahamanlatika Ranaka Chamaravigraha who is described as a devotee 
of Siva and on omament of the Rastrakiita lineage. As Dhainsaka is mentioned without any 
epithet, he seems to have predeceased his father and ParacakraSalya probably succeeded his 
grandfather. In spite of the Saiva religion preferred by the family, the seal of the Bargarh 
plates bears the figure of Garuda, Visnu’s Vahana. An interesting epithet of Chamaravigraha 
is Latalora-vinirgata, apparently pointing to the original home of the family at Latalora. This 
Latalora is undoubtedly the same as Lattatura, otherwise called Lattatiir, Lattaniir, La- 
tanaura, etc., the traditional home of the Imperial Rastrakiitas. A feudatory of Westem 
Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya VI (A.D. 1076-1126), who belonged to the Maha- 
Rastrakita lineage, is described as “emigrated from Latalaura.’”” 
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The description of Chamaravigraha as having the garuda darpanadhvaja reminds one of 
the fact the Rastrakiitas of the Deccan enjoyed the Palidhvaja, oka-ketu and garuda 
lanchhana.Chamaravigraha claims to have frightened his enemies with the sounds of the 
trivali, which undoubtedly refers to the musical instrument of the same name which is known 
to have heralded the Rastrakiita rulers of the Deccan in public. Chamaravigraha is further 
stated to have enjoyed the white umbrella and the yellow chowrie. His epithet astadaSa- 
ghatta-gondramadhipati (Lord of all the gondramas). Gondramas, according to the authors 
of ‘The Struggle For Empire’ are now believed roughly to indicate the same thing as Oriya 
athara-gada-Jata, a collective name for all the native states merged in Orissa. The earliest 
reference to ‘eighteen’ states in an Orissan record seems to be that in the Kanas plate of 599- 
600 A.D. which describes the kingdom of Tosali (Orissa) as comprising eighteen atvi- 
rajyas.”} 

The Bargarh plates were issued from Vaghara Kotta, which was apparently the name of 
a fort. Vagharakotta, which was no doubt the capital of the Ristrakuta ParachakraSalya, may 
be modem Baragarh in Sambalpur, although it is difficult to be definite on the point. The 
Rastrakutas appear to have ruled over a small district around their capital. Their relations | 
with the other ruling families of upper Orissa are as yet unknown. 

The historians” are of the view that these Rastrakutas may have entered Orissa in the 
train of the eastern expedition led by Chalukya Vikramaditya VI some time before the death 
of his father in 1068. This seems to be suggested not only by the history of the Chhinlaka- 
Nagas and Telugu Chodas, but also by the establishment, sometime in the eleventh century, | 
of the Senas, claiming Kamataka descent, in Bengal and of the Karnataka family in Mithila. 


_ The Rastrakita kings of Kannauj and Budaon** 


Another Rastrakiita dynasty of which little notice has been taken was established at 
Kannauj during the years following the attack-of Mahmud of Ghazani and the defeat of the 
Pratihara king Rajyapala in 1019 A.D. An account of this family is given in an inscription 
found in the fort of Budaon in 1894 and another inscription dated 1050 of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Gujarat. The dynasty comprised 11 rulers and lasted from c. 1020 to 1202 A.D. 
During the early part of this period it ruled over both Kannauj and Budaon. When Kannauj 
was again attacked by the Ghazanavis in the reign of the fourth king Gopala the capital was 
shifted to Budaon. This fact probably explains the great importance enjoyed by the city in 
the early period of Muslim rule. The kingdom must have been fairly large since it included, 
upto about 1128, the ancient site of Saket, or Sahet Mahet in the Gonda district of today. The 


kingdom was extinguished in 1202 when Kutb-ud-din Aibak conquered Budaon and made 
Iltumish its governor. 
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The Pandya Yadavas of Uccangi 


The Puranic genealogy of the Cholas as first met with in the poem called Kalingattu 
Parani which was composed in the reign of the Eastern Chalukya king Kulotunga Chola-deva 
I (1063-1112 A.D.).** The Pandyas built their pedigree much later, for an inscription of 1141 
A.D. - One of the first of its kind-traces their origin to Mangaya or Adityadeva of the Yadava 
branch of the Lunar race from whom sprang Pandya.** According to the Puranic descriptions, 
the Yadava Andhara (Andhaka) had four sons, Kerala, Pandya, Chola and Kamiata. This 
leads us to believe that most of the ruling dynasties of South had been of Yadava origin, not 
withstanding that the latter historians made their origin obscure. 

The Pandyas of Uccangi were a very important family of Yadavas. They were the 
original rulers of Hayve, one of the seven Konkanas, with their capital at Sisugali. One of 
the Pandya kings of 1113 A.D., claims overlordship of Gokarnapura and to be the protector 
of Konkanarastra. After the conquest of the seven Konkanas by the Western Chalukya prince 
Narasimha, the Pandyas migrated to Uccangi ( a hill fort on the Northern border of the old 
Mysore State in the South-West of Bellary district). These Pandyas were the rulers of 
Nolambavadi 32,000 roughly corresponding to the modern Chitradurga district. The founder 
of the family was Mangaya or Adityadeva, whose son was Chediraja. His son was Pandya 
who is supposed to have subdued the Chedi kings. He was called Pandya on account of his 
great partiality for the Pandya country. The blows from his bracelets had resounded on the 
Conch shell on the top of Purundra’s head, and his Fish crest was set upon great rocks on the 
_ chief mountains. His son was Palanta, who secured their kingdoms to both the Chalukya and 
Chola kings. The title of these Pandya rulers were Mahamandale$vara, Lord of Kafichipura, 
‘Champion in cutting on both sides’ (Parichchedi-ganda), and ‘Defeater of the designs of 
Rajiga Chola’. 

Tribhuvanamalla Pandya, who is better known as Irukkavéla, was the ruler of 
Nolambavadi, under Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla in 1083 A.D. He was also incharge of 
Ballakunde 300 in 11C1 A.D. He ruled from Bellur (Near Davangere). He is described as the 
‘rod in Tribhuvanamalla’s right hand’. The Chalukya emperor had such confidence in him, 
that Tribhuvanamalla Pandya is described as being sufficient to break the Cholas, Andhras, 
Kalingas, Anga, Vanga, Magadha, Malava and Gurjara kings. Tribhuvanamalla brought the 
whole earth under the subjection of Emperor Vikrama. In 1124 A.D., he ruled over Santalige 
1000 and the Nolambavadi province with full powers. He is described as the younger brother 
of Vira-Nolamba-Pallava, Permadideva, that is, Chalukya Jayasimha. We do not know 
whether there was any relationship between the two. His grandson is called a prince. 

The next ruler Rajya Pandya ruled Nolamba vadi Santatige from Belliir. He is also 
described as a Victor over Kalinga, Singhala, Sunga and Kaluta kings. His sons were 
Panditapandya, Virapandya, Vijayapandya or Kamadeva. Panditapandya was the disciple of 
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Dantivarman 
Indra I 
Govindraja I 
Karka I 
Indra II 
1. Dantidurga (.752-156 A.D.) 2. Krsna I. (756-775 A.D.) 


| 
Beva m. Nandivarman Pallavamalla 


| 
Govind Varman Pallava 


3. Govinda II (775-780 A.D.) 4. Dhruva (780-792) 


| | 
Kambha Karka Suvarnavarsa 5. Govinda III (792-814) Indraraja 
| 
6. Amoghavarsa I (814-880) 


7. Krsna II (880-915) Abhalabbe m. Ganga Bituga I Sankha m. Pallava Nandivarman III 


Lakshmi m Jagattunga m. Govindamba of Chedi Nripatunga Pallava 
of Chedi See 
| 
8. Indra IIT (915-928) | 11. Amoghavarsa III (935-939) 


| ° ; ° 
9. Amoghavarsa II (928-930) 10. Govinda IV (930-934-135) 12. Krsna ia (939-966) 13. Khottiga (967-972) Nirupma 


| 
son 14. Karka - II 
| 
15. Indra IV (972-73) 
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Madhusidana, and did not succeed his father. Virapandya ruled from Uccangi. He was given 
the honour of standing on the right of a prince. He conquered Male and gave it to the Chalukya_ 
emperor. In 1148 A.D., he made gifts at the confluence of the Tungabhadra and Haridra. The 
grants issued in the name of Jamnejaya were probably issued by this prince. _ 

The next ruler Vijayapandya appears to be an independent prince until 1184 A.D. This 
was because of the struggle for supremacy between the Chalukyas and Kalchuryas. 
Vijayapandya says that the points of his crown were formed of separate large sapphires, and 
his arms were adorned with golden bracelets. He subdued the seven Konkanas in mere sport. 
He set up a pillar of Victory with the fish crest in the Kanaka mountains. His treasury was 
filled with the pearls from Tamraparni. His pleasure house was among the sandal trees on 
the slopes of the Malaya mountains. The Cholas failed to capture Uccangi in spite of a siege 
of twelve years. The Hoysala king Ballala II easily captured Uccangi, and restored 
Vijaypandya out of grace. However, the Hoysalas gradually absorbed the kingdom of the 
Pandyas of Uccangi. | 


CHAPTER SIX 


KALACHURIS OF KARNATAKA 


For two decades in the third quarter of the 12th century, Kamataka witnessed a political 
revolution which shook the very Chalukya kingdom. In fact it sounded the death knell of the 
Chalukya power. This revolution was spearheaded by a family famous in Kamataka history 
as that of the Kalachuris. The latter were once feudatories of the Chalukyas of Kalyana, but 
ultimately they built up their strength and finally overthrew their overlords. 


The Origin of the Family 


The history of the Kalachuris has been ‘delineated by Dr. Fleet first and thereafter, in 
greater detail, by Dr. P.B. Desai. The Kalachuris of Karnataka claim to be descendants of the 
Kalachuris of Central India. The latter were from the great Haihaya Yadavas race. They were 
also known by the name of Kalachuris in the 6th century A.D. Krsnaraja of this family ruled 
over a vast area comprising of Malava, Gujarat, Konkana, Maharastra and Vidarbha. His son 
Sankaragana ably held the kingdom, but his son Buddharaja lost the battle against Man- 
galeSa, the Chalukya king of Badami. This is revealed by the Mahakuta inscription of 
Mangale$a as also the Aihole praSasti of PulukeSin II. Years later, one of the descendants of 
Buddharaja, by name Vamaraja conquered the fort of Kalanjara, a place in the present Banda | 
district of Madhya Pradesh. Tripuri, modern Tewar, near Jabalpur was their capital. The 
region over which they ruled was called the Chedi or Dahalamandala. These Kalachuris are 
referred to as Kalachuris of Tripuri. Later, there were other offshoots of the main family such 
as the Kalachuris of Ratanpura or Tummana and of Saryupara or Gorakhpur. Rulers of these 
families continued to hold sway till the 13th century. They also came into greater contact with 
the rulers of Karnataka. Krsnaraja II, the Rastrakiita king married the daughter of Kalachuri 
Kokalla, while his son Jagattunga married the two daughters of Sankarangana, named 
Lakshmi and Govindamba. Indra III, Amdghvarsa and Krsna III also had taken Kalachuri 
princesses as wives. Throughout this period the relationship between them was cordial. In 
fact, the Kalachuris had often upheld the Rastrakiita cause and provided them help and 
shelter in times of need. This relationship continued even when the Chalukyas of Kalyana 
commenced their rule. Taila II was the son of Bouthadeva, a princess of the Kalachuri family 
of Tripuri. 
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Migration to Kamiataka 


One branch of that family migrated to Karnataka. Fleet designated them as Kalachuryas 
of Kalyani. In their records they bear the epithet Kalanjara-Puravaradhi$vara—the lords of 
K§@lanjara. Svama-Vrsabha (the golden bull) was their banner. The Kalchuris of Tripuri also 
had Nandi as their emblem. It appears that Kalanjara having been conquered by the 
Pratiharas first and the Rastrakitas later, some members of the family living there migrated 
southwards to seek new pastures and fresh grounds. They retained the memory of their 

association through the epithets they bore and the insignia they took. 

As the Gurjara Pratiharas were on the offensive, following a policy of expansion, the 
Kalachuris who were pushed about had to find fresh pastures. Some of them migrated 
towards Kuntala and settled at Mangli- Veda, modern Mangalavedha, in the Sholapur district 
of Maharastra. This was the chief town of a division called Tarikadu-nadu. The earliest 
known member of the family was Uchita. He is pa in the first quarter of the 10th century 
A.D. Raja was his younger brother : 


Uchita c. 925-950 A.D. Raja_ 


| | 
Asaga I c. 950-975 A.D. 


| : 
Kannam I c. 975-1000 A.D. 


Kiriyasaga (Asaga II) c.1000-1025 A.D 


Raja II c.1025-1050 A.D. Bijja, Bijjalo I. 


P.B. Desai had earlier felt that Kannam’s son’s name was not clear from the Harastira 
inscription. Later, he thought that it might be Perma,’ but the K4lagi inscription’ has revealed 
his name to be Kirlyasaga, i.e., younger Asaga (Asaga II), The text reads: 


Tat-tanayam Kannama-nnipa nottambadin-aldan-ileyan-atana-laneyam matte 
Kiriyasagan-atam _ | 
g- uttamar-ene Raja-Bijjar ogedar tanayar. 


This Asaga II had two sons Raja and Bijja I. The Chadachan inscription’ of Chalukya 
Some$vara I refers to mahamandaleSvar Bijjarasa of the Kalachuri family governing from 
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the capital, Mangalaveda.‘ This is dated in 1057 A.D., while another record? dated in 1067 
A.D. refers to Kannamarasa. This also is from the same place, Chandachan. Kannama or 
Krsnaraja killed twelve manneyas, won 57 battles, became renowned having made 
Mangaldveda his capital. It is interesting to note that he does not refer to any overlord 
although he calls himself mahamandle§vara. He claims to have a a submarine fire to the 
ocean, the forces of the Lata and Chola. 

Kannama was Bijjala’s son, but there are conflicting statements in the epigraphs about 
the genealogy from Raja and Bijja. The Madayihala epigraph® says that Kannam had a son 
Raja whose three sons were Ammugi, Sankama and Jogama. The Harihara epigraph’ gives 
a genealogy according to which Kannama had two sons, Bijjala and Raja. This latter had four 
sons Ammugi, Sankhavarm4, Kannara and Jogama, of whom only Ammugi and Jogama are 
stated to have ruled. The Kukkniir record’ cites Kannam, his son Bijjala, his younger brother 
Rajala, his son Jagama, his son Perma, etc. The Harasur inscription refers to Raja and Bijja 
as two sons of Asaga II. Bijja’s son was Karna whose son was Jogama. Raja was the elder 
son of Asaga II and had two sons Ammugi and Sankama who did not rule. Bijja, the younger, 
was succeeded by Jogama, Permadi and Bijjala II, in that order. Jogama’s wife was Taradevi, © 
and their daughter Savaladevi had been given in marriage to Vikramaditya VI. Vikramaditya 
now considered him powerful enough to be kept in charge of a bigger division like Karahada 
4000. 

Jogama’s son was Permadi. The Muttagi? inscription of Bijjala IT extols the valour of this 
chief saying that his feet were worshipped by an assembly of kings. The Ingale$vara 
inscription’? of Chalukya Bhiilokamalla (Some$vara III) dated 1128 A.D., November 8, 
refers to Hermadiyarasa as governing Taraddavadi-nadu, as a subordinate of this king. This 
area comprised mostly the present Bijapur district. Within six months after this date we see 
this chief seemingly assuming independence. The Tadalbagi record" dated 20th April, 1129 
refers to his regnal year and does not refer to any sovereign ruler. Interestingly, the record 
cites his regnal year and not the Saka or any other that was in vogue. | 

Jogama has five records to his credit. The Kolugiri record’? is dated the 11th regnal year 
of Vikramaditya VI, i.e. 1087-88 A.D. wherein mahamandleSvara Jagamarasa is stated to be 
governing Karhada-4000 division. The Akkalkot epigraph”’ of him dated in the 17th regnal 


4. Therecord as published in SI, XX does not associate him with the title Dahala-bedanga, although Desai 
refers to this title in HAS No. 18, introduction, p.9, However, that he was a Kalachuri is clear from the 
record itself. 
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year corresponding to 1092 A.D. states that this Jogamarasa was ruling from Mangaliveda. 
The Walsang’* inscription of 1093-94 A.D. states that he was administering the Karhada 
province in that year. The Hiremuddanur record” of 1105-06 A.D. states that Jogamarasa of 
Darikadu, i.e. Tarikadu was governing that nadu from Mangaliveda. The Mangliveda 
record’® states that mahamandale$vara Jogamarasa made a land grant. The Balgeri record” 
of Vikramaditya VI gives an account of the Kalachuri family from Kannama, lord of 
Mangalavadapura, to Bijjala JI. It tells that this Bijjala was the son of Permadi by Nagaladevi 
and mentions Bijjala’s two younger brothers Rajala and Mailugi. It follows, therefore, that 
Nagaladevi, the mother of Bijjala, was the daughter of queen Chandaladevi. From this it 
follows that Bijjala II was the grandson of Vikramaditya VI, through his daughter Nagaladevi. 
That Bijjala had a brother named Mailugi is known to us from other records also.® 

Some records of Bijjala and his successors are unique in analysing the thoughts of 
Bijjala. For instance, the Muttagi record’? says: “The early rulers of the Kalachuri family 
were all great emperors. Later, some princes, not endowed with the strength of their own . 
arms, became feudatcries (Mandlikas). But, I have become strong. Hereafter this subordi- 
nation is unworthy of me. Thus this Bijjala, invincible in the might of arms became the 
emperor.” “After all, the adage that the earth (sovereignty) is to be enjoyed, only by a 
valourous one (Vira-bhogya-vasundhara) is not false”, says the Lakhundi record,” “for 
Bijjala proved it by conquering the earth extending from the sea in the South, to the Vindhya 
mountain in the North.” In another inscription Bijjala is described as bhujabala-Chakravarti, 
which shows his independence from any other overlord. 

The Lakshme§$vara inscription”! contains an eulogy of Bijjala according to which he is 
said to have subdued or defeated the Gurjara, Kalinga, Andhra, Pandya and Chola kings. 
Some of the feudatories like the Silaharas, Pandyas and Sindas accepted the subordination 
of Bijjala. Even in 1145 A.D. we find Vijayapandya the governor of Nolambavadi, as a 
subordinate of Bijjala as revealed in the Harithara epigraph.” There are similar other 
inscriptions also. 

P.B., Desai has quoted the Harithara record which is worth reproducing.”’ “ With the 
proud arms by his side at once, unceasingly tormented the petty chieftains who stood hostile 
to him; and they gradually with a firm resolve, burnt the moorings of the local potentates who 
Opposed him and then finally stepping forth, with one stroke, he did away with the ruling 
king, he, the protector of the world, Bijjala the brilliant mark adorning the face of the supreme 
sovereigns.” 
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It has been inferred by the scholars that by 1167 A.D., Bijjala abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son Rayamurari Sovideva. According to a few records in Shimoga and 
Chitradurga districts, Bijjala was succeeded by his brother Mailugi. The Harihara inscription 
of Kalachuri Sankama refers to Bijjala, his younger brother Mailugi, his (1.e. Bijjala’s) 
grandson Kalideva, Rayamurari Sovideva, his brother Mailugi and then to Sankama, in that 
order. The available evidence indicate that some time between March and June 1167 A.D. 
Bijjala handed over the reins of government to Sovideva, Mailugi the younger brother and 
Karna, the grandson, tried in their own way to wrest power from Sovideva. Bijjal might had 
been killed as a result of the religious upheaval that the period was witnessing, since he was 
a no-changer. 

In 1178 A.D. the Kalachuris came into conflict with the Hoysalas under Viraballala IT, 
another Yadava king. At that time Chalukya SomeSvara IV was once again rising to power. 
The Kalachuri hold on the kingdom was slackening due to the attacks of the Hoysalas and 
Seunas (The Yadavas of Devagiri). SomeSvara availed of this opportunity and with the help 
of his generals defeated Sankama. With Sankama, the Kalachuri rule virtually comes to a 
close. But there was yet another Kalachuri prince Singhama whom Some$vara IV subdued. 
Rayamurari Sovideva had a son Vira Bijjala who appears to have fought with Seuna 
Bhillama V. This prince held his own in the region around Mangaliveda. The Sankh 
inscription of 1193 A.D. refers to this prince. But in the next year Jaitugi, son of Bhillama_ 
is found ruling in the same region. Perhaps after the date of Sankh inscription Vira Bijiala 
was probably done away with by the Seuna king,” with this the curtain comes down on the 
history of the Kalachuris of Kamataka. The Kalachuris of Norther India were split into 
several branches and were ruling different parts of Central and Northern India. One branch 
was ruling from Saraytipura. They were called Kalachuris of Gorakhpur. Another was ruling 
from Ratnapur. They were called Kalachuris of Ratnapura or Tummana. It was split up into 
two, one the Raipur branch and the other the Ratnapura branch. Another branch which was 
most important, was ruling from Tripuri, the modem Tewara near Jabbalpur in Madhya 
Pradesh, the vast territory called Dahala-mandala. They are called Kalachuris of Chedi. 
There is one more branch known from inscriptions. The members of this branch are known 
as Kalachuris of Mahismati. This appears to be the earliest. The first historical known person 
of this branch is assigned to 570 A.D. In or about 605, the Saryiipara branch came into 
existence. The first person of this branch is Sankargana | assigned to 620-650 A.D. The third 
branch called Chedi Kalachurayas started with Vamaraja or Vamadevaraja in or about 675 
A.D., and the last Ratnapur branch came into existence in or about 1000 A.D., with 
Kalingaraja as its originator. All these branches claim common origin. Their lineage is 
Brahma, Atri, Soma, Budha, Pururavas, Ayus, Nahusa, Yayati Yadu, Sahashrad, Haihaya, 
Krtvirya, Arjun, etc. In the 6th century A.D. a member of the Kalachuri family occupied 
Kalanjar in order to overrun gradually and conquer Ayomukha. In this family, ‘the crest 
jewel of the three worlds,’ was born Sankaragana, to whom, Siva, being pleased instantly 
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granted his own emblems, i.e., Bull, etc. Kalanjara, the fort, which is in Banda district, 150 
Kilometers West South-West of Allahabad, has been dear to Siva. It is mentioned as one of 
the nine holy places in North India.» The Kalachuris claim K4lanjara as their house 
(Kalanjara puravaradhiSvarah) and their descent from the Haihaya race. 

The earliest mention of the Kalachuris is found in the undated Nerur copper grant and 
Mahakuta inscriptions of dated 602 A.D., of Mangaleesa, the Badami Chalukya king, 
defeated Budharaja son of Sankaragana, and obtained in the battlefield the hand of the lady 
Kalachuri Sri. From contemporary Kalachuri inscriptions it is found that a branch of 
Kalachuri dynasty was ruling territories in Gujarat, KhandeSa and Malava. Budharaja, 
defeated by MangaleeSa, belongs to this branch of the Kalachuris.”° 

The first known historical person of the family was Krsna Raja (S50-571 A.D.). The 
greatness of the family was established by Krsna-raja whose silver coins bearing the legend 
ParamamaheSvara-Krsnaraja and the figure of a bull have been discovered not only in Nasik 
district but also in the islands of Bombay and Salsette. These coins are apparently mentioned 
as Krsnaraja-rupaka in the Anjaneri grant of Prithirchander BhogaSakti dated A.D. 709, and 
were current in the northern part of the Chalukya empire for a long time after the end of 
Kalachuri rule in that region. 

His son Sankaragana was a very powerful monarch. Sankaragana’s charter found at 
Abhona in the Nasika district and dated in the year 347 of Kalachuri era (S595 A.D.) was 
“issued from the king’s vasakaor residence at the victorious camp of Ujjayana in order to grant 
land in the Bhogavardhana visaya which may have been another name of the ancient 
Goverdhana (Nasik district). There is reference in this record to a locality called Kallavana 
which is the same name as modern Kalavan, a Taluk in the Nasik district. Ujjayani, whence © 
the charter was issued, is often identified with Ujjani near Sinnar in the same district, but in 
view of the fact that Sankaragana’s successor is known to have issued a charter from Vaidisa, 
i.e. ancient VidiSa in East Malavi, itis possible to identify Ujjayani of the Abhona grant with 
the celebrated city of that name in West Malava. Thus Sankaragana’s territories appear to 
have comprised at least the Nasik district in the South and parts of Malava in the North. There 
is every possibility that this king also subdued the Aulikaras of Mandasor. 

Sankaragana is said to have acquired royal fortune by the powers of his arms and is 
credited with reinstating many kings who had lost their thrones. He further claims to have 
been the lord of the entire land bounded by the eastern and western seas, i.e, the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea.Although these claims are of a conventional] character and can hardly 
be accepted in.their liberal sense, there is no doubt that Sankaragana was one of the most 
powerful rulers of his time.”’ It is probable that he succeeded in extending Kalachuri power 
over parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar.”® 
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It is interesting that long passages in eulogy of Sankaragana are copied verbatim from 
the description of Samudragupta as found in the Gupta records. This shows that the Kalachuri 
king conquered territories that had originally been under the Gupta emperors.”? 

But, according to Rajbali Pandey, Sankaragana was not so famous, and it was his son 
Yuvaraja Deva I, who succeeded after the death of his brother Bala Harsa.*° It may also be 
possible that this Sankaragana, who was a ruler of Tripuri, was a different person, than the 
son of Krsnaraja. According to Pandey the name of Sankaragana’s father was Kokkaladeva, 
and not Krsnaraja.3! But the latter description of both Sankaragana and Yuvaraja Deva I are 
similar. | 

The Sankheda (Baroda district) copper-plate grant issued by the last quarter of the sixth 
century, refers to a prince named Nirihullaka who was a feudatory of king Sankaragana. The 
Kalachuri occupation of Gujarat suggested by this record is further indicated by a record of 
Sankaragana’s son. Nirihullaka may have been a Gurjara and a descendant of Sanga- 
masimha, ruler of Bharukachcha (Broach) mentioned in the Sunaokala Grant of the year 292 
(A.D. 540). | 


Buddharaja 


Shortly after 595 A.D. Sankaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharaja. The Vadner 
grant of Buddharaja, dated in the year 360 (A.D. 608) was issued from VaidiSa (i.e. VidiSa, 
modern Besnagar in old Gwalior State) in order to grant land in the Chandor faluka of the 
Nasik district. It is possible that East Malava, of which VidiS4 was the old capital, was 
conquered by Buddharaja shortly before A.D. 608 from king Devagupta of the so called later 
Gupta dynasty, who is known to have fought conjointly with the Gaudas against the 
Maukharis and Pusyabhutis about A.D. 605-06. The Chalukya king Mangalee$a (c.A.D. 
597-98 to 610-11) is stated to have subdued Buddharaja and to have appropriated the royal 
fortunes of the Kalachuris:*This is found in the Mahakita pillar inscription of A.D. 602. But 
the Vadner grant indicating Kalachuri occupation of the Nasik districtin A.D. 608 shows that 
the Chalukya conquest of the Southern provinces of the Kalachuris’ kingdom in the central 
and northern parts of Maharastra was by no means complete before the date of the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription. A copper plate of charter of Buddharaja was discovered at Sarsavani near 
Padra in the Baroda district, which was issued in 362 K.E. (A.D. 609) in order to grant land 
in the Bharukachcha Visaya, i.e. the district round modem Broach.* 
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Nanna and Taralasvamin 


Long ago, the second plate of a charter containing a date in the year 346 K.E. (594 A.D.) 
was discovered at Sankheda in the Baroda district. The charter would appear to have been 
one of the time of Kalachuri Sankaragana, although it was usually believed to be the 
concluding part of a Gurjara record. Recently the first plate of a grant has been found at 
Mankani not far from Sankheda and it has been suggested that the Mankani and Sankheda 
fragments constitute the whole of acomplete charter. The plate does not appear to be spurious 
as suggested by V.V. Mirashi.*° 

_ The Mankani inscription reveals some valuable information about the history of the 
Kalachuris. It records the grant of the village Mankani by a prince named Taralasvamin who 
is credited with no royal title. He is described as son of Maharaja Nanna (written Nanna) by 
Dadda, apparently Nanna’s queen who may have been related to Samanta Dadda I of Gurjara 
lineage. According to this important inscription Maharaja Nanna is called Katchchurikula- 
Vam$a-pradipa, i.e. the light of the house that was the family of the Katchchuris. The normal 
indication of the passage is that Nanna was a scion of the Kalachuri family. Perhaps Nanna 
was a feudatory of Sankaragana, he might be a rival of Sankaragana and held sway over the 
Gujarat region for some time with Gurjara help* but in the absence of any strong evidence, 
nothing can be determined. 


35. Ibid., p. 197. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE HOYSALAS OF DORASAMUDRA (1022-1346 A.D.) 


The Hoysalas ruled illustriously for over three -centuries and have left in the country 
imperishable monuments of art and culture. They were family of kings who ruled over 
practically the whole of the Kannada country at the height of their power. They scheduled 
the hill tribes known as Malepas in the Western Ghats and they assumed the title 
‘Maléparoleganda’. The account of their origin can be traced in some of their inscriptions. 

They claimed Soseviira (SaSakapura of Sanskrit writers) as their birthplace. This place has 
been identified with Angadi of Midigere Taluk in Chikamanglira district. It has been 
mentioned as the scene of the incident between Sala and the tiger, which led to his becoming. 
the founder of the ‘Poy-Sala’ or the Hoysala line of kings. When Sala, ‘an ornament of the 

Yaduvamsa’(Yaduvamsojvala tilakan) was worshipping the goddess Vasantike of SaSaka- 

_ pura, a tiger came forth from the forest. The holiman Sodutta, who was there gave him his 

fan saying ‘Poy-Sala’ (Strike, Sala). Sala killed the tiger. From that time the name of Poysala 

become the designation of the Yadava Kings.’ Almost the same account, though differing 

in certain details, is found in many of-their inscriptions. According to another version, when 

Sala was hunting along the slopes of the Sahya mountains (or the Western Ghats), he was 

astonished to see a hare (Skt. SaSa) pursuing a tiger, while he was walking alone saying to 

himself, “This is heroic soil’, a holy muni near by, being afraid of the tiger, called out ‘Poy- 

Sala’ and before it could proceed the length of a span Sala slew it with his sword.’ It is after 

this incident that the place came to be known as Safakapura. 

By sheer dint of ability, Sala rose to prominence. His successors Nripakama, Vinayaditya, 
Ereyanga and Ballala I were primarily concemed with the consolidation of their power. They 
had to subdue the neighbouring territories to the South, of the Changalavas a branch of 
Yadavas and the Kongalvas, and slowly extend their power. Nripakama (c. 1006 A.D.) bore 
the title Permadi or Permanadi which seems to point to an alliance between the Hoysala 
family and the Gangas. Vanayjaditya succeeded his father Nripakama in about 1047 A.D. 
and seems to have had a fairly long rule exceeding over 50 years. It was during his reign, that 
the Hoysalas entered into a subordinate alliance with the Chalukyas of Kalyana. The crown 
prince Ereyanga had many opportunities to show his ability in the battle fields. He stormed 
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Dhara, the fort of Malava king, captured it and burnt it. He also captured Chakragotta (in 
Bastar) and defeated the Kalinga armies. He was spoken of as a powerful right arm to the 
Chdlukyan king.? | 

According to a record* Jugaldeva, the Paramara Chief made an attack on Dorasamudra, 
to avenge the attack on Dhara by Ereyanga twenty years earlier. The attack was successfully 
repulsed by Baliala and Visnuvardhana, the sons of Ereyanga. This led to the relations 
between the Hoysalas and the Chilukyas getting somewhat strained, and this was the 
beginning of the Hoysala aspiration to a sovereign status. Ereyanga succeeded his father 
Vinayaditya in 1098 A.D. He was averse to an open rebellion against the Chalukyas, but his 
son and successor Ballala I ascending the throne in 1102 A.D., moved in the direction of 
further expansion of the Hoysala kingdom. The capital was shifted to Beltira (Velapura), 
with Dorasamudra (Halebid) as an alternative capital. He successfully campaigned against 
Changalavas in 1104 A.D. and undertook the invasion of Nolambavadi. After six years rule, 
he was succeeded by his younger brother, Visnuvardhana. 

Visnuvardhana was the real founder of Hoysala greatness. Dorasamudra (Halebid) 
became the capital of the kingdom. Bank&pura in the North and Talakad in the South were 
provincial capitals. His numerous titles like ‘Satyaratnakara’, Malaparoleganda, 
Gandagirinatha, Kalanaprachanda, Talakatugonda, Sahasabheema, etc. speak of his military 
ability and magnificent personality. According to an inscription,’ he assumed the title 
Kanchigonda. It is stated that his victories were proclaimed at Kafichi by beat of drum, that 
Madura was squeezed in the palm of his hand and that Jananithapura was destroyed by one 
of his generals. His empire comprised the provinces of Kongu (Salem), Nahgali (Eastern 
' portion of the Kolar district), Talakada (Mysore district), Gangavadi, Nolumbavadi, Banvas!, 
Hanagal, Huligere, Halasige, and Belavola. He was a famous general and ruler. 

Ramanuja, the great Vaisnava saint, was well over 80 years of age when he met 
Visnuvardhana in 1116 A.D., won him over to the Vaisnava faith. Bittideva, his former 
name, was only the Kannadised version of Visnudeva, and a pet name for a prince who was 
universally popular. A man of unbounded energy, great humanism and artistic temperment, 
Vaisnuvardhana must have been captivated by the personality and message of the great 
Vaisnava saint. But even after becoming a convert, he continued his patronage to Jaina 
teachers and their establishments. In fact, members of his family professed different faiths 
and lived in accord with one another. His queen Santladevi built and endowed at 
Sravanabelagola, a Jaina shrine in 1123 A.D. Many temples were built by the family. 

He was succeeded by NarasimhaI who was alad of eight years at the time of his accession 
and ruled for about 30 years when his son Ballala II (1173-1220 A.D.) succeeded. The empire 
expanded far and wide. He assumed the title of ‘Emperor of the South’. The dynasty came 
to be known as ‘Ballala’ after him. The Kongalvas and the Changalvas were subdued, and 

disorders nearer home put down. Uchchangi, a fort almost impregnable, was captured and 
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the title ‘Giridurgamalla’ was assumed by Ballala. He took many campaigns against his 
neighbours. It was most-unfortunate that the two branches of Yadavas—Hoysalas and the 
Seunas of Devagiri could not came to an understanding and waged constant war between 
themselves. (A fuller description can be found in the description of the Yadavas of 
Devagin). | 
A number of Hoysala inscriptions found in Coimbatore, Madura and Salem districts 
prove their successful penetration in the Tamil country and the spreading of their influence 
there. Ballala II established some kind of political authority over the Tamil region and paid 
much attention to the cultural progress of the people there. The contest for supremacy 
between the Cholas and the Pandyas (a branch of Yadavas) gave him an opportunity to play 
an effective part. At that time, in 1215 A.D. Rajaraja III was the Chola ruler, who was a 
witness of a series of disasters. The Kakatiya king, operating from his capital, Warangal, had 
captured large tracts of the Telugu country and was pressing southwards. The Telugu country 
South of the Krishna was ruled by a Telugu Chola chieftain, steadily gathering strength as 
the Chola power weakened. Hoysala Ballala was very powerful in Mysore. The Pandya king, 
an inveterate enemy of the Chola dynasty, threatened the Chola territories in the South-West. 
It was at this time of crisis that Ballala made a demonstration of his strength in the Tamil 
country. His son, prince Veera Narasimha, marched against Srirangam (referred to as 
‘Ranga’ —E.C., VI,ch.56). Ballalais described as ‘Cholarajya Pritisthacarya’ and *Pandyaraja- 
Kesari’ and his son, Narasimha, as ‘Cholakulaika-raksha’. It was probably by diplomacy 
backed by an effective show of force that he effected the restitution of the Chola empire. 
Ballala died in 1220 A.D., after a rule of 47 years marked by great achievements. His son 
‘Narasimha II, also called Vira Narasimhadevarsa succeeded him and continued the great 
traditions of his illustrious father, and ruled till 1235 A.D. He maintained the balance of 
power in South and gave a fresh lease of life to the Chola empire. The Hoysalas were regarded 
practically as arbiters of South Indian politics. With the waning of the power of the Pandayas 
and the Cholas, the Hoysalas had to take up the role of leadership in South India. Narasimha 
II marched against Koperunjinga, the Kadava (Pallava—another branch of Ydadavas) 
chieftain, who had imprisoned Raja Raja III, and rescued Rajaraja III for a second time. He 
defeated a combined army of Pandyas and Kadavas. According to Gadya-kamamnita, 
Narasimha levied tribute from the Pandya ruler, Maravarman Sundara Pandya.® 
During this period of disturbances Narsimha was mostly residing in the South. Thus in 
the year 1229 A.D. we find him stationed at Kafichi Pura (the modern Conjeevaram),’ while 
his son was residing at Kannanur (Vikramapura, in Trichonopoly district) in 1228 A.D. and 
bearing the imperial titles “Maharajadhiraja”, etc.* The establishment of the Hoysala capital 
at Kannanir might partly be of help for the Cholas to withstand the attacks of the Pandyas 
and partly to guard the extended Hoysala dominions.? 
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From the time of Visnuvardhana onwards the Hoysalas had always attempted to 
overthrow the Chalukya yoke and to battle with the Kalachuryas, the Kadambas and the 
Yadavas for a share in the Kuntala country. During the time of Narasimha II the politics of 
Southern India took a sudden change. The Chalukyas, the Kalachuryas and the Kadambas 
were destroyed within the space of half a century. But the Yadavas grew more powerful and 
established a substantial empire on the ruins of the Chalukya territory in the north. Narasimha 
II had the true hereditary spirit of extending the kingdom, but he perceived that the Yadavas 
could not be shaken; and hence his attention was directed to the South, where wars and bitter 
hostilities between the neighbouring empires had reduced the land to a political chaos and 
offered a fresh field of conquest to the Hoysalas. 

Some$vara (1235-1254 A.D.), son of Narasimha II, also known as Sovideva, succeeded 
the throne and ably maintained the Hoysala empire. But the partition could not be stoped in 
the reign of his son Narasimha III, who came to power in 1254 A.D. The greater part of the 
ancestral kingdom, i.e the home provinces, with Dorasamudra as capital, was assigned to 
Narasimha. Ramanatha, brother/son of SomeSvara, was placed in charge of the Tamil 
Provinces, comprising the Salem district, the Western half of North Arcot and Chittoor 
districts, the whole of Tiruchirapalli district excluding Karur, the Tanjore, the PapanaSam 
and Mannargudi Taluks of the Tanjore district and eastern part of Pudukottai state, as well 
as Mysore country comprising the modem Kolar district. Kannanur became his capital. 
Narasimha was able to look after the paternal estate and prevent the Yadavas (Seunas) from 
their threatened invasion. It was mainly for administrative convenience that the partition was 
effected. Some$vara, even after his formal abdication of anions helped and guided 
Ramanatha in external affairs of the state. 

But the partition, in the long run, proved useless, and Ballala III (1292-1343 A.D.), 
known as Veeraballala Devarasa, son and successor of Narasimha III, annulled the partition 
and reunited the kingdom under his rule. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri observes: “ After the loss of 
Tamil territory, Hoysala Ramanatha started the civil war against his brother Narasimha ITI 
who was hard pressed by other enemies like the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Kakatiyas. 
Ramanatha succeeded in capturing some territory for himself in the Bangalore, Kolar and 
Tumkur districts and ruled it with Kundani, near Hosur in the Salem district, as his capital. 
Narasimha III died in 1292 and was succeeded by Ballala III. His accession was not disputed 
by Ramanatha, who, however, kept up a hostile attitude till his death three years later, as did 
his son ViSvanatha also for a few years, until he too disappeared from the scene. Ballala thus 
once more ruled over a united Hoysala kingdom before 1300. He took advantage of the civil 
war in the Pandya country that followed the death of KulaSekhara, and went out to the aid 
of one or other of the parties in the hope of regaining the territory lost by Ramanatha. But 
his plans were thwarted by the sudden appearance of Malik Kafur in his rear.’° 

Down to 1310 A.D., the year when Malik Kafur invaded South India, Ballala III was 
primarily concerned with restoration of peace and order and regaining the lost prestige of the 
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kingdom. Of course, he was successful in his efforts. In 1310 A.D. when Ballala was absent 
from his capital Malik Kafur invaded his kingdom and sacked Dorasamudra. Though Ballala 
returned immediately to his capital, he felt that it was foolhardy to fight against such a 
powerful enemy without adequate preparation, and he agreed to come to a peaceful 
understanding with Malik Kafur, much against the advice of his nobles. The crisis was 
overcome. The kingdom was saved from the horror of destruction. In 1318 A.D., forasecond 
time, the Muslims invaded his kingdom, as Ballala could not acquiesce in the establishment 
of military garrisons in his kingdom. But the invaders were successfully repulsed by one 
Katari Saluva Raseya-Nayaka. This resulted in a change of outlook of the rulers of South 
India. They gave up the idea of imposing supremacy on each other. Ballala made Tiruvan- 
namlai his capital, and a sort of confederacy of the Hindu kingdoms was brought about in 
South India against the common danger. The establishment of the Sultanate of Madura in 
1336 A.D. created a panic in the minds of the Hindus. It witnessed climax of sufferings at 
the time of the succession of Ghiasuddin as Sultan, in 1341. The horrid cruelties inflicted by 
the Sultan, as described by Ibn Batuta, knew no bounds. 

At the time when Ballala was at the zenith of his power his boundaries included almost 
all the territories owned by Ballala II, and in addition the Tamil countries, which had formed 
Ramanatha’s kingdom. He assumed all the titles of his forefathers, such as “the king of the 
hill chiefs, champion over the Malapas, Yadava Narayana, lord of the excellent city of 
Dvaravati, terrifier of the Lata, Chola, Goula and Gurjara kings, establisher of the Chola- 
king, establisher of the Pandya king, a spear to the head cf the Magara king, sun of the South, 
emperor of the South, a tiger to kings, a ganda-bherunda to kings."’ One inscription in the 
_ Mandya Taluk gives the names of “‘the mortals of this world” who were around him and were 
doing homage; among them figure Kalikala-Chola, Bana Mayura, Kalidasa and Kesiraja- 
dannayaka.”’!? In 1300 A.D. Ballala established a new capital called Hosavidu,” otherwise 
known as Pudu-Padaividu,'* which means the new camp or capital as opposed to Halebidu, 
the old capital. 

It is believed that the Mohammadan general who led this expedition into the South, 
knowing the difficulties of the Sultan in the North, broke allegiance with the Sovereign and 
declared himself the independent ruler of Malabar. This rebellion of the chief of Madhura, 
who assumed the name of Julal-ud-din Hasan Shah, took place in about 1335 A.D. He ruled 
for five years and was succeeded by some of his Amirs, Ala-ud-din, who in turn was 
succeeded by his nephew Qutb-ud-din. He was killed, and was succeeded by Ghiasuddin, 
another Amir of Jalaluddin.'° 

Thus, while the governors of Muhammad Tughlak established themselves in Devagiri 
and Warangal in the North, the Sultans of Madura formed a strong kingdom in the South. 
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Hemmed in between these two formidable enemies Ballala had to exert all his powers to 
stabilise the Hindu government and to drive the Muslims from the country. After Tughlak’s 
invasion in Dorasamudra, Ballala had ceased to be an emperor. This situation though 
apparently unfortunate brought Ballala to the realisation of the great need of establishing 
unity and peace among the Hindu kings. “.... Krsna Naig, the son of Ludder Dev who lived 
near Warungole, went privately to Bilal Dev Raja of Karnatik, and told him that he had heard 
the Muhammadans, who were now very numerous in the Deccan, had formed the design of 
extirpating all the Hindus, that it was, therefore, advisable to combine against them. Bilal 
Dev convened a meeting of his kinsmen, and resolved, first to secure the forts of his own 
country, and then to remove his seat of government among the mountains. Krsna Naig 
promised, on his part also, that when their plans were ripe for execution, to raise all the 
Hindus of Warungole and Tulingana and put himself at their head. 

“Bill Dev accordingly, built a strong city upon the frontiers of his dominions, and called 
it after his son Beeja, to which the word nuggar, or city, was added so that it is now known 
by the name of Beejanuggar. He then raised an army, and put part of it under the command 
of Krsna Naig, who reduced Warungole, and compelled Immad-ool-Mulg, the governor, to 
retreat to Dowlutabad. Bilal Dev and Krsna Naig, united to their forces the troops of the Rajas 
of Maabir and Dwarsamudra, who were formerly tributaries to the government of Carnatik. 
The confederate Hindus, seized the country occupied by the Muhammadans in the Deccan, 
and expelled them, so that within a few months, Muhammad Tughlak had no possessions in 
that quarter except Dowlutabad or Daulatabad. ’** He, therefore, assumed the powers of a 
great international leader travelling from place to place, to mobilize the forces and to enlist 
the sympathy and assistance of the numerous principalities scattered over the whole of South 
India. 

The most important step taken by Ballala in this direction was to give greater rights and 
sometimes even partial independence to his ministers, generals and feudatories, as long as 

,they did not abuse their powers. In other words Ballala relaxed his administrative control 
over his empire in order that he may be able assume the military leadership of almost all the 
Hindu kingdoms of the South which had joined together. 

The steps taken by Ballala towards the problem reveals his master-mind; he established 
a strong principality which later on came to be known as the Vijayanagara Empire. The 
Empire is intimately connected with the last struggle of Hoysalas against the Muslims. The 
political relation between Ballala III and Vijayanagara may be traced from a meeting of the 
Hindu princes which, Ferishta informs us, was convened to arrange for the fortification of 
the northern territory. 

According to William Coelho, the meeting of the princes mentioned by Ferishta was 
probably held in 1328 A.D. after the invasion of Tughlak into Dorasamudra. Ferishta puts 
down the date 1344 A.D, but by this time Ballala was dead. It was convened far away “among 
the mountains” at Unnamale since from closer quarters, the plot would come to the 
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knowledge of the enemy. “Ballala Deva, together with the champion at his side, the strong 
armed Bhima Raya, the prince Kathora-Hara, the prince Simha Raghunatha, the prince 
Kalamegha, the prince Vira Santa, Baicheya dannayaka Chamiipa, who was the punisher of 
the famous Madhava Raya of Udevara, the great minister Ballapa dannayaka and the great 
minister Singeya dannayaka, were in the residence of the city of Unnamale, ruling the 
kingdom in peace and wisdom.” As a result of the meeting, Ferishta says, a new fort was 
raised on the northern frontiers of Ballala’s dominions called by the name of Beejanuggur 
(Vijayanagara) after his son Beeja. He gave over the protection of his northem territories into 
the hands of Harihara and his brother, Bukka; he directed his attention to the South. During 
this period, Ballala acknowledged the supremacy of the throne of Delhi."* Ballala wanted to 
destroy Madura, occupied by the Muhammadans. Before this he unified the neighbouring 
territories. In the year 1341 A.D. he went as far South as Setu conquering and erected a pillar 
of victory on the coast there.!9 


Genealogy of the Hoysalas (1022-1346 A.D.) 


1, Nripakama (1022-1047) 
2. Vinayaditya (1047-1098) 
3. Ereyanga (1098-1100) 


4. Ballala I (1100-1110) 5. Visnuvardhana (1110-1152) | Udaydaditya 
6. Narasimha I (1151-1173) 

7. Ballala II (1173-1220) 

8. Narasimha IT (1220-1238) 

9. Some$vara 1233-1267 


10. Narasimha III (1254-1292) Ramanatha (1254-1295) 
11. Ballala II. (1291-1342) Vigvanatha (1295-1300) 
12. Ballala IV (1342-1346) 


At the battle of Koppam (‘Cobhen’ according to Ibn Batuta) in 1342 A.D., Ballala was 
about to secure a decisive victory against the Muslims, he committed:a blunder by agreeing 
to a truce for 14 days as desired by the enemy. But this truce, honourably observed by Ballala 
was violated by the enemy. They attacked Ballala and his army suddenly during the period 
of truce, and, by sheer treachery, captured Ballala and put him to death. ‘His (Ballala’s ) skin 
was stuffed with straw and hung upon the wall of Madura’ “I saw it in the same position,” 
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writes Ibn Batuta. Though Ballala died at the age of 80 bravely on the battlefield, the cause 
for which he offered his life did not fail. Hindu Dharma was saved. It was left to Vijayanagara 
to complete the noble work of Ballala. 


Religious and Social Conditions 


The Hoysalas, like the Chalukyas and the Rastrakiitas, were the followers and patrons 
of more than one religion. ‘Visnuvardhana’s father Ereyanga, was a Vaisanava and was 
called ‘Srivara Padamabhmga’, whereas his son, Ballala I was a Saiva and was said to be 
‘MaheSvara Samyadhara’. Ballala I was called at least once ‘a crest-jewel among Saivas’. 
In 1101 A.D., we see Ballala I on his way to visit to the ancestral home at Soviir making a 
grant to a shrine dedicated to God Siva.” Though Jaina teachers influenced Visnuvardhana 
and Ballala I in their early life, they kept pace with the liberalising movements of the time. 

While Narasimha and Ballala II were protectors of MaheSvara Samaya, or the religion 
of Saivism, they were also designated as ‘Vaisnava Cakravarti’, or the ‘Champions of 
Vaisnavism’. The religious tolerance of the Hoysala kings permitted not merely a peaceful 
co-existence of different faiths but also promoted the understanding that the object of 
religious worship is ultimately one and the same. Only the names and forms may differ. The 
invocatory verse in the inscription of the KeSava temple at Belur,”' which, howeyer, belongs 

to a latter period, gives memorable expression to this great idea. 


Yam Saivah Samupaste Sivi iti Brahméti Vedantino/Baudha Buddha iti pramana 

patavah Karteti Naiyayikah/Arhan ityatha Jaina Sasana ratah Karmeti Mimamsakah/So 
~ Yam Vidadatu Vanchhita phalam trailokya natho Harih/. 

‘May He who is worshipped by the Saivas as Siva, by the Vedantina as Brahmin, by the 

Buddhists (who are great seekers of proof) as Buddha, by the Logicians (Naiyayikas) as 

Karta may He, Hari, the protector of the three worlds give us the boons desired by us’ 


The rulers as well as the Samantas of the Hoysala Empire assumed the title ‘Chatus 
Samaya Sammuddharana’, which declared that the king was the protector of philosophical 
systems and religious faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism Saivism and Vaisnavism prevailing 
in the country. Visnuvardhana himself respected Saivism though a Vaisnava. Amidst the 
numerous wars he had to fight, he found time, for instance, to dedicate a temple in Bankapura 
to Hoysale$vara.” | 
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Jainism entered South as a new faith from the north before the Christian era and gradually 
grew to be a dominant religion for nearly a thousand years. The Hoysala Empire was blessed 
and encouraged by the Jaina Acaryas. We may say that this kingdom owed much to their 
foresight and their wisdom. Whenever the country required political regeneration, the Jaina 

caryas were always ready to encourage capable leaders to found new kingdoms. This can 
be seen in the case of the Gangas and the Hoysalas. The Jaina Acaryas, like Simhanandi and 
Sudatta, gave every form of material help to the founders of the new kingdoms. Their main 
idea was the creation of a proper political background for the generation of the country. The 
period between the eleventh and the fourteenth centuries was very favourable for the 
propagation and glorification of the Jaina faith in the South. Most of the Hoysala kings were 
Jainas and they actively supported and patronised Jaina temples and institutions. The Jaina 
temples, shrines, images, nisidiges and epitaphs found strewn all over the South, clearly 
indicate that during the Hoysala period the Jaina religion was very popular. It was a living 
faith of many classes of people from the royalty to the peasantry, inspiring them to deeds of 
piety and philanthropy during life, and affording them solace and hope in death. The Hoysala 
Empire may well be said to be the creation of Jaina genius. The birth place of Hoysalas was 
Soseviir or SaSakapura (Angadi in Mudigere Taluk) which was a great stronghold of 
Jainism.”* Even today it has a large number of basadis and the temple of Vasantika (Sri 
Padamavatidevi), the patron deity of the Hoysalas. 

The founder of the Hoysala Vamsa, Sala, had the benediction of the great Jaina Acarya, 
Sudatta or Varddham4namuni, who belonged to the Nandi Sangh of Kunda Kundanvaya. He 
was ‘foremost in the management of the affairs of the Hoysalas’. He helped the continuance 
of the Hoysala rule in its early stages. Probably, this accounts for the deep devotion which 
the Hoysala kings showed to Jaina Dharma. 

The successors of Sala gave unstinted patronages to Jaina Dharma. Probably Sudatta 
continued to guide the destiny of the kingdom during the reigns of Sala, Vinayaditya and 
Nripakama. The preceptor of Vinayaditya II was Santideva, who died in 1062 A.D.” He was 
not only a Rajaguru but also a Rastra guru. As a Jaina, Vainayaditya II, gladly built many 
tanks and temples, and Jaina shrines and excelled the celebrated Balindra...75 

King Ereyanga-did not fall behind his predecessors in his devotion and liberality to the 
Jaina faith. His guru was the great Acarya Gopanandi, the head of the DeSiyagana, Mula 
Sangha and Kunda Kundanvaya. The Kattale Basadi Record at Sravanabelag6la says that 
Gopanandi ‘caused the Jaina religion, which had for along time been at a standstill, to attain 
the prosperity and fame’. The preceptor of king Ballala I (1100-1106 A.D.) was Charu 
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Kirtimuni. He was a great grammarian, logician, and was also well-versed in medicine. He 
cured king Ballala of his disease. 

Visnuvardhana, the greatest and the most celebrated of the Hoysala rulers, is said to have 
changed his faith, under the influence of Ramanujacarya. Even then he continued to be a 
benevolent and generous patron of Jainism all through his reign. Even as late as 1125 A.D., 
he showed his devotion to the Jaina guru Sripala Trividyadeva. The guru is described asa 
Sanmukha of the six schools of logic, a great disputant, Vadibhasimha, Vadik6lahala, Tarka 
cakravarti and a promoter of his ‘gana’. According to the Bhairavadeva temple inscription,”’ 
Visnuvardhana built a Jaina abode at Chalyer and made suitable grants for the repairs of Jaina 
temples as well as for the maintenance of Jaina saints. According to Belur inscription of 1129 
A.D.,” he made a gift to Malli Jinalaya. In 1133 A.D., he granted a village to the Par$vanatha 
Temple to commemorate his victories. He named the god ‘Vijaya Par$vanatha’ in his capital 
Dorasamudra and named his son Vijaya Narasimha.”? Visnuvardhana appears to have held 
the balance between his ancestral faith and the faith of his choice. His queen Santaladevi was 
a staunch devotee of Jainism. She made large donations to Jaina temple. 

Some of the most outstanding ministers and commanders of Visnuvardhana were 
staunch Jains. The most outstanding of such officers was Gangaraja, who built many Jain 
temples, and constructed the enclosure to the temple of Gommate$vara. The other Jaina 
Commanders of Visnuvardhana were Boppa, Punisa, Mariyane and Bharate$vara. 

The greatness of the Hoysala Empire under Narasimha I was more due to the reputation 
of Visnuvardhana and the royalty of his generals than to his own military powers. The most 
capable General and treasurer (Bhandari) of Narasimha was Hulla, who was a great devotee 
of Jainism. Ballala II or Viraballala (1173-1220 A.D) was a great patron of Jainism. His 
preceptor was Vasupijya Vrati. Ballala II confirmed the grants made by his father at the 
request of Hulla. 

The benevolence of the Hoysala kings was such that Dorasamudra itself became a 
famous Jaina stronghold. Narsimha III and Ramanatha were also devout Jainas. These rulers 
and their Prime Ministers and Commanders built and repaired Jain temples and gave liberal 
grants for their maintenance. Many feudatories of the Hoysalas also professed Jainism. 


Social Life 


The social implications of the family in that period were largely determined by the 
religious tenets and beliefs which dominated its life and being. Patriarchal authority 
prevailed in the society. Moralty, modesty and intelligence ensured a truthful life. The five 
fold aims of life were long life, wealth, fame, dignity and valour. 
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During the Hoysala period, VaraSrama Dharma had taken deep roots in South India. 
The Hoysala kings took upon themselves the duty of protecting and promoting this dharma. 
Titles like ‘Chatus-Samaya-Samudaharanna’, ‘Sakala-Samaya-Rakshamani’ were bore by 
the Hoysala kings” and their Maha-Samants. Ancient customs and usages were in vogue. To 
have more than one wife was considered a sign of wealth and status, but the position of the 
women was not one of servitude as is sometimes supposed. Women held honourable place 
in the society and even participated in administration. Queen Santaladevi was said to be 
ruling the whole country and guiding its destiny.*! Not only in the political sphere but also 
in the administration of religious institutions, women were considered competent to assume 
a responsible position. They also made a mark in the field of literature also. Women could 
own, sell or purchase property. 

People were entertained with (1) Wrestling, (2) Gambling, (3) Dramatics, and (4) Music 
and dancing. In the latter arts, the Hoysala kings and noblemen gave a lead to the people. 
Queen Santladevi was an expert in music and dancing. Temples also encouraged singers, 
dancing masters and dancing girls by providing employment. | 

Grain was the staple food of the people. Payments for labour and other services were. 
- often made in grain rather than in cash. The Hoysala kingdom like other ancient kingdoms 
acquired stability and greatness as a result of the collective effort of common people and their 
spontaneous allegiance to the king and the State. The remitting of certain taxes paid by the 
people to be spent for religious and social purposes is constantly mentioned in the 
inscriptions of those days.>* The people vied with one another in making contributions to 
works of public utility, like constructing tanks and maintaining them. Transactions relating 
to agriculture also give us an idea of the corporate life of the people. The clearing of jungles 
for establishing villages, constructing tanks, granting of lands, etc. were the concrete 
expressions of their public spirit. Many agraharas, towns and villages owe their origin to 
kings and queens. The innumerable temples and tanks bearing their names stand even today 
being eloquent testimony to the way in which the Hoysala kings endeared themselves to 
their people.** 

The Hoysala kings recognised the merits of those who rendered service to them in 
various ways—granting of lands was one method of appreciating the loyal services of his 
people. 


Economic Conditions 


~The Hoysala kings had placed before themselves the precepts of the ancient and 
‘medieval Hindu writers not only in matters of revenue administration but also in determining 
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the social and economic policy of the state in general. These kings gave utmost attention to 
the economic betterment of their subjects by taking a number of welfare and useful plans in 
their state, such as providing facilities for irrigation, construction of roads, canals, providing 
relief to unemployed and infirm and protecting men and cattle. 

The Hoysala kings encouraged a policy of progressive reclamation of land, and offering 
inducements by way of exemption from taxes. A vast area was brought under cultivation, and 
it resulted in the increase of the Hoysala land revenue. The maintenance of irrigation works 
was vested in the village Assembly. | 

Industries flourished in Hoysala period and made the country self-sufficient in economy. 
The artisan class received the special favour of royal patronage. The development of these 
industries went a long way in stablising the rural economy of the country. 

Trade flourished in the Hoysala period through import and export of commodities. 
Merchants had their own associations or ‘guilds’ to look after the trade, commerce and 
industry. These guilds wielded great influence in the social, economic and political life of 
the people. The commodities of export and import were same traditional things mentioned 
earlier. The Hoysalas promoted every kind of trade activity in their country. 


Education: and Science 


The Hoysala kings patronised Hindu and Jaina educational institutions equally. 
Sarvajnapura in Hassan district,*> Nagarathhandah and Kellangre* in the Shimoga district 
were some of the famous agraharas. An inscription®’ dated 1234 A.D., for instance, gives a 
_vivid description of the learning and literary activities of the Brahmanas of Sarvajnapura. “In 
some Streets’, the inscription states, “were those reading the Vedas, Stotras and six systems 
of tarka (logic); in some were mantapas for new shows ...... (there would be seen always) 
groups of Brahmanas either reading the Vedas to all at once; sometimes listening to 
expositions of profound knowledge; sometimes carrying on continuous discussion in logic; 
or joyously reciting Puranas, settling the meaning of passage in Smriti, drama and poetry’. 
And there were 122 such scholars in that agrahara. In an inscription dated 1204 A.D., at 
Bandalike (Shimoga district), there is mention how in Nagarakhanda in the ‘Seventy 
Banavase nadu’, there were five agraharas from which proceeded the voices of all the 
Brahmanas who were reading or teaching the Vedas, Puranas, etc. The institutions were 
being maintained by assigning the village to the teachers and providing them with houses 
together with such articles of furniture, utensils, etc., as they needed. It was considered a 
meritorious act to keep alive the tradition of Vedic recital and learning handed down from 
times immemorial’.** Other centres of learning were the ghatikas, brahmapuris, maths and 
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temples. The latter played an important part in the advancement of cultural activities and 
education. Vedas, Puranas and Sastras were taught in those days. The richer classes i in society 
and the state vied with each other in these efforts. 

No caste distinction was observed in the Jaina and Buddhist maths. Higher leaming was 
available in them for all who sought for it. Primary education was available in every village 
in the Hoysala period. Giving food, clothing, shelter and scholarships to teachers and 
students was considered very pious act. Women also did not leg behind in the field of 
learning, and some of them shone in the field of literature and other fine arts. 

The Jaina religion encouraged women to be the lay disciples of priests, thus overlooking 
sex prejudices. Even queens of the time, as for example. Santladevi, were devout pupils of 
these Jaina gurus, and they became very learned in literature and sacred scriptures. Kanti was 
a great poetess in the court of Ballala I and she used to carry on discourses with the sages of 
. the day. Besides, fine arts, such as dancing, singing, and instrumvutal music, were considered 
to be a great accomplishment among the women of the noble family, though the questionable 
occupation of the dancing girls might have brought a blackmark on the art of dancing.*? 

Santladevi was praised for her knowledge of dancing and music. In 1113 A.D., Ganga 
Raja Permadi married Balachidevi who was a perfect dancer. The way in which she 
fascinated the king was like a play and he gave her the title Patra-Jaga-dale (head of the world 
of dancers). The Kalachuraya SomeSvara’s queen Sovaladevi danced in public.*! It is evident 
that the ladies were highly cultured both in arts and letters and the women generally married 
at a mature age sometimes choosing their mates by free choice. 

Concubinage was almost a fashion among the gentry and this necessitated a regular 
traffic in girls from all parts of India—from Bengal, Gujarat and Andhra. The kings and the 
noblemen of the country probably bought them and confined them in their harems. The 
notorious case was that of Narasimha I, who like a royal swan “was sporting” with three 
hundred and eighty four “‘well-born women”, and he died of the sport.” Sometimes girls were 
sent to kings as presents. This large number of women in the palace required an organised 
establishment for their maintenance and thus the king had an officer in the capacity of a 
president of the concubines or a “chief of the female apartments” .*? People considered bad 
to have illicit relation with the legal wife of another person. Adultery was perhaps punished, 
but prostitution was legalised among the dancing girls, and any respectable man could 
approach them without losing his honour. It also throws light on the character of the 
Brahmana ministers of a temple who accommodated such women.“ One of the chief features 
of village raids was the capture of cows and the “loosening of the waists of women”. The sin 
of adultery was overlooked during the time of war. 
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Customs and Manners 


‘The village assemblies constituted three different classes. The first class was made up 
of the Brahmanas especially in the Brahmana villages and a member was required to have 
enjoyed a good character and to have studied the SAstras. The two other classes consisted of 
all the residents of a village including cultivators, professionals and merchants.“ The village 
assembly was held responsible for the unpaid balance of assessment on the village.“ Lands 
were purchased for the construction of roads and made tax free.*” Some of the other rules 
were: From the 14th year it shall be a rule that a woman who is wedded to a person, shall, 
on the demise of the latter, become the owner of the lands, jewels, slaves, etc. Brahmanas 
shall not till lands with bulls yoked to the plough. Those classes that are engaged as labourers 
shall not become vel or arsu. Kavidis, potters, drummers, weavers and barbers shall not keep 
locks of hair. During their mournings or joyous occasions big drums shall not be beaten; and 
they shall not have swayed over slaves. Bullocks grazing near the village channels shall be 
impounded in pens erected for the purpose. Potters who make small lamps and pots shall 
wear an upper cloth.“ Provisions were made for hospitals and hostels for students. The 
students were provided with food, bathing-oil on Saturdays and with oil for lamps, one 
particular hospital was provided with 15 beds for sick people, and all other necessary 
amenities provided by modem hospitals.*? The villages were even provided with a library 
(Sarsvati Bhandiara).© 

People were heavily taxed. Imports were levied on lands whether used for building 
purposes or for cultivation, land rent, plough tax, house tax, forced labour, accountants fee, 
provender, unexpected visitor, army, double payment, change of district, threshing floor, - 
tribute, coming of age, festivity, subscription, boundary marks, birth of a son, fodder for 
elephants, fodder for horses, sale within the village, favour of the palace, alarm, seizure 
destruction, or injustice caused by the nad or the magistrate,*' loom tax, smoke tax,” 
breeding bull, supply for capital pleasure carriages, ghee, leaves, ropes, thread, despatches 
good bullocks, good buffaloes, sugar-cane mill,*? low caste,™ child tax from Holegas,*° 
goatman’s taxes, tax On potters, washermen, prostitutes, carts, masons, basket makers, 
shepherds, barbers,** smell in the fort, cattle pound, breach of rules, tributes to prince,*’ tax 
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on woven women’s clothes, tax on Jainas,® etc. Many of these taxes were evidently levied 
as fines or as an attempt to suppress a particular sect or community. 

The condition of women was not good in those days. People of the society of the time 
attributed all the human passions to their gods and with the desire of appeasing their passions 
they naturally offered women to their gods. The women as well as the food offered to the 
inanimate gods of the temple were of course to be used by the devotees. Even the idea of 
happiness in heaven ran on the samelines, similar in all religions. A warrior who died in battle 
was believed to be “enjoying the celestial nymphs”. It is evident that people of Hoysala 
period lived alife of aesthetic enjoyment, and were lovers of the heartiful in life, judging from 
the literature and monuments of the period. 

The Hoysala kings were, for the most part, busy with wars. For that purpose they had to 
maintain a large army. The large quantity of armament, its production and skill required the 
science of the metal from which these were produced. Smithy, Carpentry, mining and metal 
industries had become hereditary and family professions. The poe of every good craftsman 
- was a small technical school. 

The beautiful and splendid temples and shrines built during the Hoysala period 
presuppose the existence of expert sculptor and architects who had an intensive training in 
their craft. Their training included grounding in the Puranas, Mathematics, Painting and 
Civil Engineering, Ayurveda, Veterinary Science and Mathematics attained a stage of 
prominence in the Hoysala period.*? 


Literature 


The achievements of Hoysala rulers in the field of religion, literature and art gave rise 
to a development of glorious tradition. A unique style in the field of art and architecture came 
into existence during their period. The Hoysalas were great lovers of literature and they 
patronised it in every possible manner. The Kannada literary activity began with the 
Rastrakutas, developed through the Chalukyan period and attained greater heights during the 
Hoysala regime. Because of the great Royal patronage, many scholars came out with great 
literary works. Siddhacarya authored ‘Jatakatilaka’ a treatise on astrology. Nagacandra, the 
author of ‘Pampa Ramayana’ was a court poet of BallalaI. He was a Jaina and had many titles 
like ‘Kavita Manohara’, ‘Abhinava Pampa’, ‘Sahitya Vidyadhara’, etc. His another work 
was ‘Mallinatha Purana’. This was about Mallinatha, the nineteenth ‘Tethankara’. During 
Visnuvardhana’s regime, Nayasena wrote ‘ Dharmamaruta’ , Rajaditya wrote ‘ Ksetra Ganita’, 
‘ Vyavahara Ganita’ and ‘ Leelavati’, all on Mathematics. Visnudandadhipa and Santumahanta 
were two other poets of the period. The great poet Harihara was in the court of Narasimha 
I. He wrote ‘Girijakalyana ’,‘ PampaSataka’,‘SivaSaranara Ragalegalu’ ,‘ Mudigeya Astaka’, 
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‘Raksha Sataka’, ‘Sivaksharamaila. In his poetry he has given prominence to Bhakti Rasa’. 
He had titles like Sarasakavisar Vabhoma’, ‘Chaturakavi’, ‘Chaturmukha’, etc. Padmarasa 
and Raghavanka were the two other poets of Narasimha’s court. Raghavanka’s ‘Somanatha 
Caritra’, ‘Harihara Mahatva’ were famous works. Padmarasa wrote ‘Deekshabodha’. 
Somnobana, father of Janna, was a court poet of Narasimha I (1152-1173 A.D.). He was a 
teacher and a poet. His son was also a great Kannada poet. A Jaina Purana is attributed to him, 
and later poets held him in great esteem. It is said that he helped in correcting a work on 
medicine, in which various diseases, their causes and prescriptions for curing them are 
decidly explained. During the Hoysala period, along with religious works, treatises on the 
sciences and books of secular interest also came to be written. | 

The reign of Narasimha’s is justly famous for a new epoch in respect of literary form, 
content and style. Hariharadeva and his nephew and disciple, Raghavanka are known as 
epoch-makers in the history of Kannada literature. Ginja Kalyana by Hariharadeva is in 
Classical style and deals with the story as narrated in Kalidasa’s Kumara Sambhava. It is one 
of the major Kannada works. The lives and achievements of the Saiva saints of South India 
and the ViraSaiva saints of Kamataka are narrated by Hariharadeva in a forceful and lively 
manner. He has depicted these saints as gnostic beings. His method of narration, and his 
assemblage of characters remind one of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Raghavanka is credited” 
with six works, viz., Hariscandra Kavva, Siddharma Puréana, Somanatha Carita, Virasa 
Carita, Sarabha Carita and Harihara Mahatva. 

The reign of Ballala II is glorious in point of literary abundance and excellence. Another 
significant factor is that the three main religious streams of Kannada literature came to be 
mingled in this period. The religious fervour of writers and the patronage extended to 
learning and literature continued to be in evidence during the time of the next Hoysala king, 
Some$vara (1233-1257 A.D.). Many seats of learning were revived. Epigraphs were’ 
composed. A galaxy of eminent Jaina poets who were incidentally related to one other is a 
special feature of the history of Kannada literature of this period. Mallikarjuna compiled 
Sukti Sudhamava. The founding of the Hoysala dynasty and the genealogy of the rulers are 
set forth in this work. The valour of king Some$vara is graphically described. Mallikarjuna’s 
son Kesiraja wrote Sabdamanidarpana, an exhaustive and authoritative Kannada grammar. 
Two poets Nayasena (1112 A.D.) and Andayya (1235 A.D.) illustrate by their characteristic 
writings the new trends in the development of Kannada language during this period. 

A rich heritage of the Hoysala period is the epigraphical literature of the time. The poetic 
talents of Janna were utilised for the writing of inscriptions also. His inscriptions have been 
collected now in a volume. Apart from illustrious kings like Visnuvardhana and queen like 
Santla, there are a good number of persons from different walks of life who are mentioned 
in these inscriptions.®! 
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Sanskrit 


The Hoysala period witnessed two great-marks in the history of philosophical literature 
in Sanskrit, while general Sanskrit literature also received sufficient attention. The two 
landmarks were made by the two great Acaryas Sri Ram4nuja and Sri Madhava, the founders 
of the Visistadvaita and Dvaita schools of Vedanta respectively. Sri Ramanuja converted the 
Hoysala king Visnuvardhana to the Sri Vaisanava faith. Sri Madhava was a contemporary 
of the two famous kings of the Hoysala dynasty, i.e., Narasimha III and Ballala III. The poets 
of the family of Vidyacakravartins were poet-laureates at the court of the Hoysala kings. 

In the field of Vedic literature, Rahasya of Madhava and Rudraprasnabhasya of 
Vidyatirtha deserve special mention. Many commentaries and treatises on portions of 
Samhita, Brahmana, Sitra, etc., written during this period and earlier were probably 
absorbed in the great commentary of Sayana. Sayana acknowledges a large number of earlier 
writers whose works are not available now. 

In the field of Puranas, the Bhagavata is believed to have taken its present shape during 
this period, probably in the region of the Krishna and Godavari. The Mahabharata 
Tatparyanimayais an epitome of the Mahabharata by Madhava particularly bringing out the 
philosophical import of the Mahabharata. Visnucitta has written a commentary on the Visnu 
Purana following the ViSistadvaita line of interpretation. Sangraha Ramayana by Narayana 
Pandit is an epitome of the Ramayana as summarised by Madhava in his Tatparyanimaya.® 
Madhava was contemporaneous with Narasimha III and Ballala III of the Hoysala dynasty. 
In his thirty seven works he has handled the entire sacred literature of the Hindus and 
maintained his Dvaita doctrine. 

Many Advaita writers flourished during this period. Nyayamakaranda, Nyayadipavali 
and Pramanamala are three great works of Anandabodha Bhattacarya. Brahmaprakasika 
referred to be Chitsukha and Jnanottama Misra’s commentary on Sure$vara’s Varitika are 
the works even anterior to Anandabodha. Anandajnana wrote commentary on 
Padarthatatvanimaya of Gangapur Bhattarka. Trivikrama Pandita’s poetics Ushaharana, 
Narayana Pandita’s Madhava Vijaya, Manimanjari, Parijata Harana, etc., were Sanskrit 
works of the period. Parasara Bhatta’s Sriguna Ratna Kosa, Ramamisra Desika’s Sri Bhasya 

Vivruu, Vatsvaradhara’s Tatvasara, Parashara’s Tatva Ratnakara, etc., were other Sanskrit 
works of Hoysala (Yadava) period. 

Among the Jaina scholars, Balacandra, the author of commentary on Saracatustaya, and 
Ramacandramaladhari, the author of Gurupancasmniti, belong to this period. The other Jaina 
scholars of this period were such as Sreyamsa Bhattanatha, Bahubali, Maladhari, Srutamuni, 
Senagana, Subhacandra, etc. The scholars of ViraSaiva and PaSupata sects of this period 
were: Palkuriki Suranna, Gurulingarya, Gobburu Sangana, Mallinatha, etc. 

In the field of secular literature, in the court of Hoysala kings, flourished a line of poets. 
The works of the family of Vidyacakravartins reveal their poetic gifts and shed useful light 
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on the history of the Hoysala dynasty. Secular literature also made some progress during the 
Yadava (Hoysala) period. 


Architecture and Sculpture 


The Hoysala achievements in the field of art, architecture and sculputure was great and 
unique. Their taste in music, dance, painting .and sculpture was something phenomenal. 
Many Hoysala queens were great dancers. Visnuvardhana’s queen S4ntla had attained fame 
as ‘Natya Sarasvati’. Rudra Bhatta mentions in his work a very popular painter by name 
Ciraghatta. But above all the things their architecture made Hoysalas world famous. Their 
period witnessed a remarkable outbrust of architectural and sculptural activity. Since the 
Hoysalas started as the feudatories of the Chalukyas, it was only natural that they should have 
closely followed the architectural traditions and standards set by their masters, but very soon 
they developed their own style.“* We do not know yet what was the model for their special 
kind of architecture. To quote Srikanta Sastri: ‘It is difficult to decide as to what kind of 
sculptural sense that the Hoysala sculptors were following while carving out their temples”. 
We do not find any treatise on sculpture among both the Kannada and Sanskrit works of the 
period. The Hoysala buildings have in them certain aspects ane to the rules laid down 
in Varahamihara’s Brht Samhita. | 
_ Accursory exploration has revealed the existence of eighty to ninety monuments in the 
various districts of the Mysore area. There are a number of ruined temples and Jaina basadis 
at Sosevur (Angadi) where the Hoysala first rose to power. The figure of KeSava, those of 
Saptamatrikas in the Vasantamma Temple and the image of Yakshni form are some of the 
earliest examples of Hoysala architecture and sculpture. The ruined Jaina Temple at 
Halebelagola belongs, in all probability, to the time of Ereyanga. The Lakshmidevi Temple 
at Doddogoddavalli which is in the quadruple form, built in 1113 A.D. by a great merchant 
and his wife, belonging to the reign of Visnuvardhana, is another early specimen. The KeSava 
Temple at Belur, whichis an exquisite specimen, was built under the orders of Visnuvardhana 
himself in 1117 A.D., to commemorate his victory over the Cholas at Tolakad. There is a 
spirited sculptural panel depicting Visnuvardhana Durbar in the Temple. The Kirtinarayana 
Temple at Talakad was also built by Visnuvardhana. His queen, Santla, also constructed the 
Kappe Chennigaraya Temple adjoining the Ke$ava Temple. The fine sculpture in this temple 
reveals the highest perfection attained by the Hoysala architecture. Splendid carvings are 
executed on the Sukan4si doorway, the ceilings and the pillars. The Madanikai figures on 
the capitals of the pillars in the Navaranga are the glorifying factors. The inscriptions state 
that this temple was dedicated to Kappechannigaraya installed by Santladevi, the favourite 
queen of Visnuvardhana. The delicate carvings in these temples illustrate the fact that the 
sculptors had chiselled them out so perfectly after dedicated labour. As pointed out by the 
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renowned art critic, Fergusson, “it is not, however, either to its dimensions or the disposition 
of its plan, that this temple owes its pre-eminence among others of its class, but to the 
marvellous elaboration and beauty of its details.” During the reign of Narasimha I, building 
activity continued unabated. Over fifteen temples are known.© 

During the reign of forty-seven years of Ballala, the erection of temples reached its 
zenith, the most famous ones of this period being the Amrite$varara Temple at Amritapura, 
near Tarikere (1196 A.D.), the Ked6re$vara Temple at Haleud (1219 A.D.) and the ISvara 
Temple at Arsikere (1200 A.D.). The Some$vara Temple at Haranahalli (1234 A.D.) and that 
of Mallikarjuna at Basral belong to the reign of Narasimha II. To Some$vara’s reign belong 
the Lakshminarasimha and SadaSiva Temples at Nuggihalli. The Paficalihga Temple at 
Govindanahalli (c.1250 A.D.), the only quintuple example so far known, also belong to the 
same reign. The reign of Narasimha III witnessed the construction of the KeSava and 
MuleSankareSvara Temples at Turuvenkere, Tumkur district (c.1260 A.D.) the Yogamadhava 
Temple at Settikere (c.1261 A.D.) and the splendid and superb KeSava Temple at Somanathapur 
(1268 A.D.).© 

Fergusson, an eminent authority on Western and Eastern architecture, considered the 
Hoysale$vara Temple at Halebid, as ‘a gem of architecture’, and that it far surpassed anything 
in Gothic art. It was begun by the orders of Ketamalla, an officer of Visnuvardhana in 1121 
A.D., and completed twenty years later by king Narasimha’s celebrated architect Kedaroya 
who added the four doorways and perforated screens. Fergusson also institutes a comparison 
between the Parthenon at Athens and the Hoysale$vara Temple at Halebid. Itis true that these 
two buildings are quite unlike each other, being almost like the alps and omega of 
architectural design; but they are the best examples of their class, and between them lies the 

whole range of art. 

In HoyasaleSvara temple each part contains a pillared porch of the same size. The grand 
Nandis are in front of them. Pot-stone is the material used for this temple. Though this temple 
is incomplete it is exceeding in beauty. The Nandi pavillion is erected on highly polished 
granite pillars. The temple building itself stands on a terrace of five to six feet high. The usual 
friezes of elephants are seen all around the temple walls. Above them there is the frieze of 
Sardiilas. The next row is of the horsemen. The base relief in the central part of the wall 
present the excellent scenes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Beautiful carvings of 
large number of celestial beasts and birds are also there. The perforated stone windows 
provide ventilation. The heavenly Apsaras, the dancing girls, the gods of Hindu mythology 
and other objects are abundantly executed. Percy Brown, the renowned art critic remarks in 
his master work The Indian Architecture, “The temple at Halebid is the supreme climax of 

- Indian architecture in its most prodigal plastic manifestation. Even if its qualities of 
composition are not high, at least, as a monument to the phenomenal concentration, superb 
technical skill, ingenuity, imagination and profound religious consciousness of those 
concemed in its creation it has no peer.” 
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The Lakshminarasimha Temple at Nuggihalli, twelve miles North-East of 
Channanarapatana in the Hasan district, which was constructed in 1249 A.D. during the reign 
of Some$vara. Topmost sculptors were employed and patronised by the Hoysala kings to 
chiesel, build and beautify the sculptures and temple buildings. The Hoysala architecture 
reveals the culture and the luxurious life led by the people of the age. 


Fine Arts 


Fine arts in India owe their inspiration largely to religious feelings. The aim is the 
expression of beauty, and the evocation of aesthetic sensability so as to subserve the highest 
ends of life, as laid down in religion and philosophy. Fine arts are also influenced by the 
environment, as conditioned by local circumstances. A close study of the Hoysala sculpture 
found in plenty in the temples at Halebid, Belur, Somanathapur and other places enables-us 
to have some idea of the development of these fine arts during this period. 

The friezes of the Ke$ava temple at Belur exhibit exquisitely carved tiny figures playing 
on musical instruments. Commencing from the South of the last doorway of the Belur 
temple, No. 11 depicts to a boy dancing and playing on flute, No. 12 represents a lady 
musician who has just begun her song. Her beautiful lips are just open expressive of dignified 
and restrained singing, No. 14 shows a lady holding a musical instrument, the Rudravina, in 
her left hand on which she has just played a mode. Music and dance with classical theme can 
only exist if patronised by the state and a long spell of peace exists. The Hoysala kings 
patronised, protected and encouraged fine arts during their rule. The ladies of higher classes 
regularly practised dancing as a fine art during this period. Folk-plays, based on epic and > 
historical themes, were a common feature in Hoysala times. They combined music, dance 
and dialogue. It is evident the people of the Hoysala period lived a life of aesthetic enjoyment, 
and were lovers of the beautiful in life, judging from the literature and the monuments of the 
period. 


Coins 


The Hoysalas issued their own coins. They contain on the obverse a Sardiilla or the 
mythical tiger. A smaller one above has on its either side the sun and the moon; in front of 
the larger tiger is an elephant god or lamp-stand. On the reverse is a legend in three lines of 
old Kannada script ‘Sri Talakadugonda Sri Nolambavadigonda’, and‘ Sri Maleparolgonda’. 
There were the Panas and half panas. The large tokens might be the Varahas. 


The Changalva Yadavas® 


The Changalvas or Changaluvas were a branch of Yadavas. Changanad er the modern 
Hunsur Taluk was their original home. The family is said to be founded by Changalva of 
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Dvaravati, i.e. Dwaraka. He is one of the Yadavas who migrated from Dwaraka to South. He 
is Said to have defeated Bijjalendra, and seized his titles. The Changalvas were a line of kings 
who ruled for a long period the Western portions of Mysore district and Coorg. They first 
appear in the Jaina inscriptions of Hanasoge in Yadutore Taluk. A large number of Jaina 
basadis are said to have been constructed by ‘Rama’, which were endowed in later times by 
the Changalvas. The Changalvas were devout Saivas. 

Nanni Changiflva lived towards the beginning of the 11th century. The Changalva power 
was overthrown by the Cholas along with those of the Gangas, in 1004 A.D. The inscriptions 
of the Changalvas are found mostly in Hansur, Yadutore and Coorg. The Chola general 
Panchava Maharaya subjugated the Changalvas at Hanasoge. The subsequent Changalva 
kings had Chola titles for two centuries. When the Hoysalas drove out the Cholas, the 
Changalva came into conflict with the Hoysalas. Ballala led an expedition against them in 
1004 A.D. In 1145, Narasimha killed a Changalva in battle and Changanad was subjugated 
by Hoysala Narasimha. Another Changalva paid homage to Ballala II, the son of Narasimha. 
Another general of Ballala, Bettarasa destroyed in 1174 A.D., the Changalva king Mahadeva 
who had fled to Coorg. The next Changalva king Pemmavirappa drove out the Hoysalas from 
Changanad with the help of the Kodagas. Ultimately, the Hoysalas overpowered them. In 
1245 A.D. they constructed a new capital at Coorg called Kodagu-Srirangapattana to the 
South of the Kaveri, near Siddhapur. Two Chang4lva kings, Somadeva and Boppadeva ruled 
over the new city conjointly. In 1252 A.D. they received the Hoysala king Some$vara at 
Ramanathapura. The Changalva rulers, between 1280-1297 A.D., are Mallideva and 
Hariharadeva. Nothing is heard of any Changalva king during the 14th century. 

At the end of 15th century, we come across anew Changalva king Nanjaraja (1502-1533 
A.D.) with his capital at Nanjarajapattana. This town is in Coorg to the North of the Kaveri 
river. The kings call themselves the rulers of Nanjarajapattana, Nanjaraja’s younger brother 
was Mahadeva who gave the genealogy of the Changalvas. Mangarasa, in his Jayanripa 
KaAvyasays that his father was descended from the minister of Chang4lvakings. Srikantharaja, 
another Changalva king (1554 A.D.) assumed imperial titles. Priyaraja (1586-1607 A.D.) 
rebuilt Srirangapattana and called it Priyapattana after himself. In 1607 A.D., Tirumalaraya, 
the Vijayanagar viceroy, granted Malalavadi country to Priyaraja. The Changalva rule was 
put to an end by the ruler of Mysore, Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodeyar (1644 A.D.) another 
Yadava ruler, by defeating Virurajaiya, the last Changalva ruler. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE SEUNA YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI (834-1334 A.D.) 


Their origin : Sources of their History 


The year 642 A.D. marked an important stage in the history of the Deccan. That was the 
year in which PulakeSi II, the Western Chalukya king of Badami, died. His death created in 
the Deccan a political complex quite analagous to what happened to North India at the death 
of Harsa, five years later. While Pulakési H lived, he subdued all the contemporary powers 
of the Deccan and was supreme. Then came the Rastrakiitas who held sway over the Deccan. 

Under the Rastrakiita sovereignty many of the later ruling families began their careers 
as humble feudatories. Prominent among them were the Chalukyas and the Seunas. 
Realising the weakness of the successors of the Rastrakiita ruler Krsna III, the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana entertained their political ambitions and declared independence. The Sevunas, still 
unable to stand on their own, were for the time being content to be the subordinates of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana. The supremacy of the Chalukyas themselves was later challanged by 
Bijjala Kalachuri by 1157 A.D. This hastened the downfall of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. 

The Seunas, the Hoysala and the Kakatiya feudatories of the Chalukyas of Kalyana 
became powerful by this time. They utilised the Chalukya-Kalachuri struggle for their own 
good and asserted their independence. Thus, by about 1180 A.D., the Sevuna king Bhillama 
V emerged successfully as an independent sovereign of the Sevuna empire. 

Epigraphy is the most important source for the study of the history of the Sevuna dynasty. 
More than 500 inscriptions, both on copper plates and on stones, have been discovered so 
far. The earliest inscription of this dynasty is that of Bhillama II from Sangamner in 
Ahmadnagar district, and is dated 1000 A.D.' and the latest record is that of Ramachandara 
from Kallur (Shimoga) dated June 1, 1312 A.D.? The majority of them are Kannada 
inscriptions both in script and language, while the remaining ones are in Sanskrit and in 
Devanagari script. Some of the inscriptions are in Kavya aye others in prose and the rest 
a combination of both. 

Inscriptions are more authoritative because of their contemporaneity with the events 
they describe. Chronology is a great problem, because of the wrong details supplied by the 
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inscriptions. Though the dates are given in Saka years, the cyclic years, and the regnal years, 
with other details, very often they are defective. A large number of inscriptions were issued 
by the feudatory chiefs, the ministers.and the governors, in the name of their masters, the 
Seunas. 

Coins of this dynasty are not of any great help in knowing: their history. They do not 
contain any chronological details as those of the Kshatrapas, nor do they give any pictorial 
representations of the kings, nor are they commemorative, like the coins of the imperial 
Guptas. So far, the coins of Bhillama V, Singhana, Krsna, Mahadeva and Ramacandra have 
been discovered. Alf these coins weigh about 58 grains, contain an eight-petalled lotus in the 
centre, conch, sword and spear punched on the sides, and the name of the king above, either 
in Kannada or Nagari script. Their reverse is blank. The names of the kings are written in 
many forms, such as Seghana for Singhana, Kanhapa for Krsna and Sri Rama for Ramacandra. 
The Sevuna coins are discovered in Chattisgarh,’ in Krishna district of Andhra Pradesh, and 
in Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra.* 

Fortunately a bulk of literature is available which throws ample light on the Sevunas of 
Devagiri empire. Among the works in Sanskrit, Hemadri’s Chaturvarga Chintamani 
occupies the most important position.® It is an encyclopaedia of religion. The author 
flourished in the courts of Sevuna kings Mahadeva (1261-1271 A.D.) and Ramacandra 
(1271-1312 A.D.) as the officer incharge of the royal treasury and records. In the introduc- 
tory part of this work he has given the genealogy of the Sevuna dynasty. It is the most 
complete and extant genealogy of the dynasty. The author traces the origin of the dynasty 
beginning from the great hero Yadu. Then he relates the history of the Sevuna kings and their 
military achievements in detail and in an authentic manner. 

Jalhana’s Saktimuktavali*is another work in Sanskrit which throws some light on the 
family of Jalhana, many members of which were in the service of the Sevunas from the time 
of Sevuna king Mallugi. He refers to the great generals, Dada and Mahidhara who served 
Mallugi. 

Sangitaratnakara of Samgadeva,’ though a work written under the Sevuna king Singhana,. 
does not throw any light on contemporary history. The chronicles of Gujarat EuOW some 
interesting light on the Sevuna kings invasions of Malva and Gujarat. 

Kirtikaumadi is a Sanskrit Kavya written by Somesvara mainly with the purpose of 
eulogising the Vaghela kings of Gujarat. Somesvara’s main object was to highlight the 
rulers Vastupala and Tejapala, his masters. He gives a very graphic description of the Gujarat 

invasion by Singhana. He states that the people of Gujarat began to tremble with fear on 
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learning of the invasion by Singhana and nobody either built houses or stored grains. On the 
other hand, they began to acquire vehicles to run away. The Sevuna army on its onward 
march burnt the villages, and their progress was known by the smoke that emanated from 
these burning villages and the people directed their fleeing movements according to the 
direction of the smoke. 

Hammiramadamardana is a drama in five acts written by Jayasimhasiri,’ a contempo- 
rary of Singhana. This work describes in detail the invasion of Gujarat by Singhana. This 
supplies valuable information regarding the coalition of Singhana, Sankha, the Vaghela 
ruler, and Devapala, the king of Malava. This combined attack against the Gurjaras was 
averted by a clever ruse with the help of two spies Suvega and Nipunaka, and Singhana had 
to return disappointed. Though not very convincing it gives major events that happened 
during the time of the invasion. 

Lekhapaddhati or Lekhapaneasika another work of an unknown author, refers to a treaty - 
between Singhana and Lavanaprasada.’° Vidyanath’s, Prataparudrayashobhushana"' a work 
written to glorify the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra contains some information regarding his 
conflicts with the Sevunas. Other sources are from Telugu, Kannada, Marathi, etc., which 
throw a lot of light on the history of Ral ac conflicts with Chodas,' Hoysalas, 
Kalachuris, Kakatiyas, etc. 

JnaneSvari,’* a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by Jnanadeva, is a very important 
source of information of the social and religious history of that period. Apart from this, his 
_ other works Amritanubhava, Abhangas and Changadevaprashastiare highly useful in giving 

_ an insight into the contemporary times. Similarly, the chronicles of the Muslim historians are 
highly useful in reconstructing the history of the Sevuna dynasty during its decline. Though 
written by men of affairs, who had a good and intimate knowledge of kings and courts, wars 
and intrigues, they always presented the viewpoint of the conquering Muslim Sultans. 

Fleet wrote an account of the Yadavas of Devagiri in his work Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency in 1882 A.D. According to Bhagavan Lal Indraji, 
Yadava dynasties were two, one ruling from the early capital Chandradityapura and the other 
from Devagiri.’? Bhandarkar differentiated them as early and later Yadavas, respectively.'* 
But A.V. Narasimha Murthy is of the opinion that the name, the ‘Yadavas of Devagiri’ was 
not used by the contemporary Western Chalukyas, the Kalachuris, the Hoyasalas and the 
Kakatiyas, but instead of, they were called Sevunas.'5HemAdri also styles them as Sevunas, 
after the second king of the dynasty, namely, Sevuncandra, and the country they ruled over 
as Sevunade§a.'® In their own inscription they call themselves Yadavanarayana and 
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Sevunacakravarti. The Hoyasala inscriptions refer to them as Sevunas only. So the inscrip- 
tions of the Western Chalukyas and the Kakatiyas call them by their family name Sevunas. 
With the advent of Muslims and their invasion of Devagiri, the name ‘Yadavas of Devagini’ 
was applied to them and it became popular. The Muslim historians, Amir Khusro Barani, 
Isami, Farishtah and others do not refer to them as Sevunas at all, ‘Yadavas of Devagiri’ is 
more popular. 

Rajbali Pandey refers to them as Yadavas of Devagiri in his book Yaduvamsa Ka Itihas, 
O.P. Verma refers to them as ‘Yadavas’ in-;, his work ‘The Yadavas and their Times’ the 
Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha refers them as Yadava kings of Sevana (i.e. Seuna) country,'” 
but A.V. Narasimha Murthy and Shrinivas Ritti style them as the Sevunas and Seunas 
respectively in their works. Whatever the form of address, they were the Yadavas of 
Yaduvamsa. A.V.N. Murthy is not justified when he says that “the claim to ‘ Yaduvam§a’ has 
very popular in ancient and medieval India. Many dynasties were eager to associate 
themselves with Yaduvam§a in which was born the great hero Yadu. It is difficult to find 
undisputably Brahmana and Ksatriya dynasties, particularly after the Pallavas. Most of the 
dynasties belonged to the Siidra caste. But most of them had become powerful ruling families 
_of importance. Their political power and their lowly origin had to be reconciled by assuming 
a higher status for themselves. In such cases Yaduvam§a came in a very handy and hence 
most of the dynasties professed to belong to Yaduvam§a’"* It only shows the ignorance of 
the writer of history. The Brahmanas_had declared in the medieval dark period that ‘there 
are only two vamas in ‘Kaliyuga’—One, Brahmana and the other, ‘Sidra’. It means those 
who were not Brahmanas were Siidras. Conspicuously, the Yadavas were not Brahmanas, 
and according to this notion they were Siidras. It was more in a way to use abusive language 
and degradation by Brahman writers of all castes who did not perform rituals and gave 
donations and alms to Brahmanas. True Varna system only existed in the books and never 
in practical life of the society. Why many dynasties were eager to associate themselves with 
the Yaduvam§a only ? Why the society in general, and Yadavas in particular did accept this 
claims of non-Yadavas or Sudras ? There must have been some solid ground for that. People 
may forget their genealogy, but not their place of origin and ‘Vamé$a’. These informations 
are handed over to generations from their ancestors. They also take pride to mention their 
place of origin and subsequent migraton, if any. Not only that, such records are generally kept 
by the Bhatas and ‘Jagas’ of the community. 7 These are recited at the important occasions of 
the community. 

It shall be equally interesting to quote another author Shrinivas Ritti to show the 
ignorance of these people : “The Seunas arecommonly described as the Yadavas of Devagiri 
by the historians. It is true that the later members of the dynasty had their capital at Devagiri_ 
and claimed to belong to the Yadavastock. It is seen that medieval kings usually claimed their 
descent either from the Moon or the Sun or some mythical or legendary hero. The Seunas 
also followed this tradition. They professed to belong to Somavamé$a or the lunar race and 
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claimed their descent in associating themselves with Krsna of the Yadava clan and bore the | 
title Vishnuvamsodbhava. They also associated themselves with Dvaravati or Dvaraka, the 
capital of the Puranic Yadavas through their title Dvaravatipuravaradhi$vara. It must also 
be noted here that some inscriptions describe them as Vrsnivamsodbhava.”!? 

In a foot note” the author says that ‘Deoras considers Visnu to whom the Seunas trace 
their origin, a ‘historical ruler from Dvaraka’. His contention is that ‘no other ruling families 
have claimed descent from Visnu’. (Indies-The Indian Historical Research Institute Silver 
Jubilee Commemoration Volume, p. 85 and n.) But it is known that Hoysalas also call 
themselves Visnuvamsodbhava. This Visnu is the famous godhead and not “the latest king 
of Dvaraka.’ 

He further observes : “But it is not this dynasty alone that claimed its origin from Yadu. 
In fact, quite a number of the ruling dynasties of medieval India take back their ancestory of 
this progenitor. For instance, the Rastrakiitas, whose Vassals the Seunas were, also trace their 
origin of Yadu and the mythical genealogy found in their records is similar to the one found 
in those of the Seunas. A few more Southern dynasties make a similar claim. Some of the 
Northern dynasties.also trace their origin to this race. The Varmans and Senas of Bengal may 
be mentioned as examples”.”! ‘Certain Chola kings claim to belong to the Yadava race (see 
IA vol. XXXVIII, p.i87). The Kerala kings bure the title ‘ Yadavanarayana’ (El, Vol. IV, | 
p.147, line 5). The feudatory rulers, the Pandyas of Uchhangi also claim to have belonged 
to Yadukula (Eg. ECi,vol. XI, Dg. 41). The Chengalvas likewise associate themselves with 
Dviaravati (Ibid. Yd. 26 ; Hs. 63),22 and Yaduvam§a. 

Citing the Hoysala analogy, the author observes : But the most striking similarity in the 
account of the descent of this family and titles is found in respect of the Hoysalas, the 
neighbours and the political rivals of the Seunas. Like the Seunas, the Hoysalas also bore the 
titles Yadavandrayana, Yadavavamsodbhava and Dvdaravatipuravaradhi$vara. There is 
hardly any difference between the early parts of the genealogical accounts of the two 
families, obviously such claims about the early ancestory of these families are legendary and 
later fabrications.” It oniy depicts the prejudice and ignorance of the author. 

Every epigraphical record of the family shows Dvaravati as their original home, then on 
what basis these author doubt the truth. The following account is preserved in the Jaina 
tradition, given by Jinaprabhasiiri in his Nasikokalpa.” 

“Now when the sage Divana (Dviyana) burnt Baravai (Dvaravati) and when the Yadava 
dynasty was on the point of being exterminated, the sage respectfully reserved from the 
flames of the burning city, the pregnant wife of the Yadava Kstriya Vajrakumara. She came 
and lived under the refuge (i.e. inthe temple) of Candraprabhasvamin (the eighth Tirthankara). 
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When her burden was mature, she gave birth to a son in the Kunti- Vihar. He was named 
Dadhopahfara (Dridhaparahara) and when he came of age, he grew a mighty warrior and was 
able single-handed to fight a hundred combatants. It so happened at one time that thieves 
stole away (the village) kine ; and Dadhapahara triumphing over the thieves brought them 
back. The Brahmanas and other inhabitants of the city, finding in him a great hero, gave him 
Talaraghaya. Subsequently, Dadhapahara punished the robbers and became a great king. In 
this city the Yadava dynasty took root once more, and with great respect they repaired the 
temple of Candraprabhasvamin.” 

O.P. Verma cites one more reference in support of the origin of the Yadavas of 
Devagiri.% There is yet another reference to a Yadava family ruling in Kathiawad in the 
seventh century A.D. We thus find both literary and epigraphic evidences corroborating 
Dridhaprahar’s arrival into the Deccan from Dvaravati. As pointed out by Altekar (EHD, p. 
515), there is nothing inherently improbable in this and it may have been actually the case. 
A stone inscription at Vaghali (EJ, II, p. 226, Ve.27) in Khandesh records the construction 
of a temple of Siva by one Govindaraja, described as ‘the light of the Maurya family’. The 
inscription furnishes a list of the names of the ancestors of Govindaraja for no less than 
twenty generations, and records that the original home of the Maurya clan was the city of 
Valabhi in Saurastra (EI, II, p. 225, Ve.3), which was their capital. As the inscription refers 
to Yadava Seunacandra as the reigning king, Govindaraja was probably his feudatory.” This 
epi igraphic evidence bears a clear testimony to a Valabhi family immigrating into Khandesh. 
It is not improbable that the ancestors of the Devagiri Yadavas too came from Dvaravati and 
established themselves first in Nasik district of Maharastra. The Lakha Mandal prasasti (EJ, 
I, pp.11-12) also refers to a Yadava family ruling at Simhapura in Kathiawar in the Seventh 
century A.D. Hemadris Vratakhanda alludes to the Yadavas’ association with Mathura and 
Dvaraka before their immigration into the Deccan. It states that Yadavas were at first lord 
of Mathura ; then from the time of Krsna they became the sovereigns of Dvaravati, and lastly, 
from the time of Subahu’s son, they came to be the rulers of the South.’ 

O.P. Verma correctly inferes that...*® some of the members of the (Yadava) family seem 
to have migrated to the Deccan region. There they lived for a considerable period of time until 
— inthe twelfth century A.D. they once again attained an imperial status. They had, however, 
not forgotten their ancient association with Gujarat and their capital city Dvarak4. It was, 
therefore, natural for them to recall their age-old association with this historic city with a 
certain sense of pride. Hence we find the Viruda Dvaravatipuravaradhi$vara was assumed 
by the Yadava rulers right from Bhillama II onwards. 
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_ The later history of Yadava dynasty from the 12th century onwards is interesting. They 
were, in the beginning, the feudatories to the Rastrakiitas and Western Chalukyas. They took 
advantage of the unsettled condition of the country to extend their power and territory. The 
Chalukya power after Vikramaditya VI was practically on the decline. The Kalachuris, who 
rose to power, succumbed to internal troubles and dissensions, consequent on the rise of the 
Lingayat sect. It was Bhillama V (1185-1193 A.D.), the able ruler of the Yadava dynasty, 
who defeated both the Kalachuris and the Western Chalukyas and made himself master of. 
the greater part of the Chalukya empire in the Deccan. He established his capital at Devagiri 
(modern Daultabad), and henceforth the family came to be known definitely as the Yadavas 
of Devagiri.”? 


Their Country 


SeunadeSa : This was the name given to the region extending from Nasik to Devagiri 
(Daulatabad near Aurangabad). In the introduction to Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, we are told 
that Devagiri was situated in Seunade$a and that the latter was located on the borders of 
Dandakaranya.* The Kalegaon inscription of Yadava Mahadeva styles Godavari as the 
omament of the Seuna country! and shows that the counry founded by Dridhaprahara was 
extended by Seunacandra on both the banks of the Godavari so as to include the modern 
districts of Aurangabad and East and West Khande$a together with portions of Ahmednagar, 
and Nasik. From the Asvi plates of Yadava Airamadeva, we learn that SeunadeSa probably 
extended to the Narmada in the North during his regime, as the king was camping at 
Narmadapura on the bank of Narmada, when he granted the village Konkaegrama.*” The 
country continued to be called Seunade§a till the time of Yadava Ramacandra.** According 
to R.G. Bhandarkar,™ this name seems to be preserved in the modem Khandeda, as 
Seunade§a was transformed into Khande§a to suit the title of Khan given to the Faruqi kings 
by Ahmed I of Gujarat.* The country, however, extended further Southwards than the 
present district of Khandefa, since it included Devagiri or Daulatabad.**° 

According to Shrinivas Ritti, ‘the Seuna country embraced the whole of the territory 
known as Kuntala generally denoting the area between the Narmada and the Tungabhadra.*’ 
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The Arabian Sea was the Western border. In the east part of the Andhra state, including 
portions of the Kumool and Anantapur districts also formed part of it. In the South, the area 
below the Tungabhadra, including parts of Shimoga and Chitradurg districts was included.* 

Shrinivasa Ritti does not accept Dvaravati as the origin of the Seunas. Refuting the 
theory, he argues that the two accounts regarding the early capital of Dridhaprahara and his 
son Seunacandra I are conflicting. If Candradityapura was really their original seat, it 
becomes inexplicable why it was so soon abandoned in the time of the very next ruler. This 
is the same as modern Chandor in Nasik district. On the contrary, Sindinera which is modem 
Sinnar in the same district is closely associated with them in some inscriptions of the family, 
for instance, even a later inscription of 1248 A.D. calls the Seuna king as 
Sindinerapuravaradhi$vara (SII, vol. XX, No. 215). On such considerations he treats the tale 
of the migration of the family from Dv4ravati as unhistorical and discredits the mention of 
Candradityapura as the first Seuna capital... Believing in this Chief’s connection with 
Candradityapura, some even styled this dynasty as the Yadavas of Chandor or Chandod (BG, 
Vol. XVI-Nasik district, p.185). As the Yadus of the Puranas were a pastoral tribe, kings of 
Khandeéa (BG, Vol. XII-Khande§a district, p. 242 and f.n.), figure in the folklore of the 
region. 

According to R.G. Bhandarkar, this dynasty was a ‘Hindu or Maratha’ dynasty.*? This 
has implicitly been accepted by J.D.M. Derrett who calls them Maratha.” This was 
formulated on misunderstanding as the early chiefs were associated with the Nasik- 
Ahmednagar region which now forms part of Maharastra State. 

To trace the Kannada origin of the Seunas, the author argues : The names of the members 
of the family, both male and female, generally bear the imprint of Kannada. For instance, 
Dhadiyappa, Rajugi, Vesugi, Vaddiga, Lachchiyavva, Mallugi, etc.., Seunacander II, an 
early king of the dynasty bore the title, Sellavidega(Javelin-Thrower) which, like Invabedaga 
or Irivabedanga borne by the Chalukya Saty@$raya, is a genuine Kannada title. Secondly, the 
matrimonial alliances of the Seunas were with the royal families of Kamataka. Vaddiga 
married Voddiyauna (a Kannada name) daughter of Rastraktita Nirupama ; Vesugi’s spouse 
was the daughter of Chalukya Mandlika Goggi. His son Bhillama took the hand of the 
daughter of Chalukya Jayasimha II. Thirdly, in their political aspirations they identified | 
themselves with the Kannada country and took pride in being described as the lords of 
Kuntala and kings of Karnataka (Karnafaraya). Singhana assumed the significant title 
Karnataraya- Vamsabhirama (delighter of the‘lineage of the Kamataka rulers) and this was 
inherited by Ramacandra also. 

He further argues that chiefs of a collateral branch of the Seunas were ruling in the heart 
of Karnataka. They were contemporaries of the rulers of the main line and served in a 
subordinate capacity as governors of the Masavadi region in Dharwar district under the 
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R4strakiitas of Malkhed. Another notable feature is that almost all the stone inscriptions of 
the Seunas are composed in Kannada language. The copper plate records, a few in number, 
are as usual in Sanskrit. The Marathi epigraphs are just a handful. The author concludes that 
‘the Seunas, like the Hoysalas, were primarily an indigenous family of Kamataka. For 
political reasons, they appear to have migrated to the northem part of the Deccan and settled 
there. Very likely, they accompanied their suzerains, the Rastrakiitas, in the course of their 
northern expeditions and remained there”.* But it does not prove that they were not Yadavas, 
at least, on Kannada literature of Kannada literary men. Great Sanskrit authors like Hem4dri, 
Sarangdeva and Jalhana flourished in this period... The Seuna monarchs patronised all 
religions, both orthodox and heterodox. This period saw the birth of a new school of thought, 
that of the Mahanubhiavas. To sum up, it was an age of paradoxy, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
poetry and philosophy, music and bhakti, war and wealth, heroism and self-destroying 
shortsightedness. 

Many Yadava families were ruling in Northern parts of Karnataka, in Dharwar and in 
Bijapur districts in the 9th century A.D. Mahasamanta Keppeyarasa of the Yadava family 
held Gadaga area as feudatory of Rastrakiita Amoghvarsha I, who was also Yadava, in 865- 
869 A.D. Kuppadeva, thechief of Mevundi near Bijapur a feudatory of Rastrakiita Krsna 
styled himself as Yadava.** Yet another Yadava chief MahamandaleSvara Permadiyarasa is 
known as a subordinate of the Chalukyas.“ He was even entitled Lord of Dvaravati. Another 
chief, a Yadavanarayana was subordinate of the Chalukyas.** In the early part of the 10th 
century A.D. the Hoysalas of the Yadava family could be noticed migrating from the 
mountainous tracts to make themselves powerful in the plains. These different chief, all 
belonging to the ‘Yadavavam$a’ were slowly settling themselves in some area or other about 
northern Kamataka. Their Rastraktita sovereigns were too powerful and not until their fall 
_ could some of the Yadava chiefs establish their own independent kingdoms. Dridhaprahiara | 
could possibly be one among them and Chandradityapura in the Nasik district, could be quite 
the place, to give ample opportunity and scope for his political activity. 


Dvaravati as the Original Home 


The Seunas or Yadavas of Devagiri trace their origin from Dvaravati. But on examina- 
tion of the names of the kings of this dynasty—Dhadiyappa, Vaddiga, Rajagi, Mallugi, 
Jaitugi, etc., A.V. Narasimha Murthy considers them to be from Karataka.* According to 
him, “the names like Bhillama and Singhana were popular in Kamataka. The Kalachuris of 
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Kamataka had some of these names. Some other names had close resemblance to those of 
many Kamataka dynasties including the Hoysalas..."“” They had matrimonial alliances with 
the families of Kamataka also. Some of the Kannada authors are tempted to trace the origin 
of this dynasty from Kamataka, and not from Dvaravati. The source material available to 
discuss the chronology of the Sevunas is mainly epigraphical. Roughly, there are about five 
hundred inscriptions of the Sevunas. The early rulers of the dynasty were the feudatories of 
the Rastraktitas and later of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. For over twenty kings of the early 
period, there are only half a dozen inscriptions, and from the time when the Sevunas became 
independent of the imperial rule, there were half a dozen kings, who had over four hundred 
and eight inscription. The earliest known inscription of this dynasty is that of Bhillama II, 
which comes from Sangamner and belongs to 1000 A.D.* 

Hemadri mentions Pratibahu’s son Subahu, who divided his kingdom amongst his four 
sons. The second son Dridhaprahara was, given the southern portion of the empire. No 
epigraphic record mentions Subahu. The Methi inscription, the Bassein grant, and the Asvi 
Copper plates, begin the genealogy with Dridhaprahara, whereas the Sangamner grant and 
the Kalas Badruka grant give the genealogy only from his son and successor king 
Sevunacandra, who was able to carve out a kingdom of his own. This country came to be 
styled as ‘Sevunade§a’. According to Hemadri, Dridhaprahara established his capital at 
‘Srinagara’, but Bassein grant, and the Asvi copper plate mentions Candradityapura as the 
capital of Dridhaprahara. This has been identified with modern Chandor in Nasik district. 
Dridhaprahara was the disciple of Jaina guru Candraprabhasvamin, and it is likely that the 
name of Srinagara was changed to Candradityapura, after the name of this Jaina guru. 

The Sangamner grant of Bhillama II is a significant record as it not only gives the name 
of the sovereign lord of the Yadava Vaddiga, but it also helps us in fixing the chronology of 
the early Yadavas. If Vaddiga was a feudatory of the Rastrakiita Krsna IIT (939-967 A.D.), 
his period can safely be assigned to the third quarter of the tenth century A.D. His five 
predecessors may therefore be assigned approximately one hundred years. Accordingly, 
Dridhaprahara might have founded his dynasty at Candradityapura in the third quarter of the 
ninth century A.D. It was a period of intense political activity in the Deccan. Not long before, 
Rastrakiita Govinda III had led his victorious army from Kannauj to Cape Camorin and from 
Benaras to Broach. He was responsible for humbling the two aspirants for supremacy over 
North India, Nagabhata II of Pratihara dynasty and Dharmapala of Pala dynasty of Bengal. 
In the South, the kings of the Dravida country, to quote the Sanjan plates, could get no sleep 
on account of their unending apprehensions about his future plans and projects.” Even the 
king of Ceylon was terrified into submission. The period of Amoghavarsa I, who was a 
pitiable victim of circumstances, was a great contrast to that of his father. It is not surprising; 
therefore, if the outlying areas of the Rastrakiita dominion heaved a sigh of relief at the exit 
of Govinda III. It was during this transitional period that a few ambitious families rose in the 
Deccan and entreched themselves in certain areas professing, of course, allegiance to the 
Rastrakiita kings. The Yadava family of Dridhaprahara was one of them. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE SEUNA YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 


The Early Rulers : Struggle for Independence 
SEUNACANDRA I 


According to Vratakhanda of Hemadri, Subahu was the progenitor of the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. He has four sons, his second son Dridhaprahara received his patrimony ‘the 
Southern land’.' No epigraphic record mentions Subahu. According to R.G. Bhandarkar, the 
Puranic genealogy ends with Subahu.? Dridhaprahara established himself at Srinagar.? OP. 
Verma infers that Dridhaprahara might have combated successfully against the raiders from 
Vindhayan tribes raiding the territories of Rastrakita monarch Amoghvarsa I (814-80 A.D.) 
as a result of which the people of the region recognised him as their leader.* The Bassein grant 
describes Dridhaprahara as powerful in breaking the heads of foot-soldiers and elephants of 
his enemies.° 

Seunacandra I succeeded his father Dridhaprahara. According to the Sangamner grant, 
Seunacandra named both his dominion and the people thereof after himself.* It is probable . 
that like his father he might have helped the Rastrakutas in their wars with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas of Kannauj and thus secured a feudatory status for his family. Dhadiyapa 
succeeded his father Seunacandra I. He is also called Dhadiyasa, Dvadiyappa and Dhadi- 
paka. Nothing important is known about him except that the Bassein grant refers him as ‘the 
lamp of the family’ and ‘a repository of good qualities’.’ He was succeeded by his son 
Bhillama I. Perhaps he was also a feudatory of the Rastraktitas. His son was Rajagi or Rajugi. 
He was also called Raja and Sriraja. Bhagwanlal Indraji thinks that he was a brother of 
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Bhillama.? This seems to be incorrect in view of the Kalas-Budrukh grant which states that 
Bhillama’s son was Raja or Sriraja.° 

VADDIGA I: The Sangamner epigraph informs that Vadigga I was the son of Rajagi, 
who was a ‘follower of Krsnaraja’, which may be interpreted to mean that he was a 
subordinate of Rastrakiita Krsna III. His name is variously spelt in the Yadava records, such 
as Bedugi (Vratakhanda, v. 23), Vandiga (Sangamner grant, EI, Il, p. 218,1.85), Vadugi 
(Methi inscription, EJ, XXVIII, p. 319, 1.4) and Vaddiga (Asvi plates, ET, XXXVI, V.4, p. 
252). According to Bhagwanlal Indraji Vaddiga was a nephew of Rajagi. The relevant text 
ofthe Bassein grant runs: stalaea aye yet : staferred Fa: qencstachieem fated: weaaecaf 
waqi He translated svalerea (or salad more correctly) as ‘before him’ and thus placed 
Vaddiga before Sriraja. He then conjectured that Vaddiga, son of Bhillama I, was ousted 
from power by his uncle Sriraja.!° R.G. Bhandarkar, however, has shown that s1afeaeq can 
never mean ‘before him’ and must mean ‘after him’. According to him, a preceeding ruler 
is never mentioned in the grants after his successor. Indraji’s mis-translation is obviously due 
to the faulty construction of the Bassein grant. As for the relationship between Vaddiga.and 
Sriraja, the Kalas-Badruk plates state that the former was a son of the latter." A.V.N. Murthy 
also accepts him the son of Sriraja and states that ‘it was during his period that the Seunas 
(Yadavas) came into prominence’. Another historian of Devagiri Yadavas, Shrinivasa 
Ritti, also affirms this view.” 

The Sangamner epigraph mentions that Vaddiga I married Voddiyavva, the daughter of 
Dhorappamahanripa. Keilhorn identified him Dhruva. The Rastrakita king Dhruva Dharavarsa 
(780-93 A.D.) had Nirupama as one of his Virudas. Khottiga who succeeded Krsna III, had 
a younger brother who is mentioned only by his Viruda Nirupama. It may be that his real 
name was Dhruva. Some princes are better known by their titles than personal names. 
Khottiga’s successor Karkka II (972-73 A.D.) was a son of this Dhruva Nirupama and was 
the last Rastraktita monarch. Thus it appears likely that Vaddiga’s wife was the daughter of 
the Rastrakita prince. The allegiance to Rastrakutas was consistently offered by the Yadavas 
till the time of Vaddiga who was anotable warrior, who helped Krsna III against the Parmars 
of Malava, under such circumstances, it is quite possible that his Jagir might have beer 
increased by Krsna III. 

BHILLAMA II: He succeeded Vaddiga I. He is described in the Sangamner grant to 
have destroyed in battle the fortune of the great prince Mufija and thereby rendered assistance 
to Ranarangabhima. They both have been identified, respectively, with Parmara ruler 
Vakpati Mufija (974-993 A.D.) and the later Chalukya ruler Taila II (973-998 A.D.). The 
Prabandha Chintamani of Marutung describes that Taila II or Tailapa harrassed the Parmara 
ruler by his constant raids over Malava, until, at last, Mufija planned to retaliate. The Gadag 
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inscription of Vikramaditya VI mentions that Tailapa slew Mufija ultimately." It is thus 
apparently clear that Mufija, Tailapa and Yadava Bhillama II were contemporaries. Tailapa, 
previously a feudatory of Rastrakiita ruler Krsna III, was responsible for ousting the last 
Rastrakiita emperor Karkka II, who deserted his kingdom and fled towards Mysore. The 
latter was content to hold a small principality in Shimoga district of the Mysore state." Taila 
II entered the Rastrakiita capital and occupied it. Bhillama II utilised this opportunity and 
transferred his allegiance from the Rastrakitas and became a close ally of Taila II. Even Taila 
II must have been highly pleased by this friendly gesture and help of Bhillama II, for 
otherwise it would have been difficult for him to challenge the Rastrakitas. Bhillama II, 
earlier, had also helped Taila II in defeating Mufija and in his inscriptions, Bhillama claims 
to have killed Mufija. In recognition of his help in overthrowing the Rastrakitas, and his help 
in defeating Parmara Mufija, Tailapa II conferred upon Bhillama II, the feudatory status, and 
also the title of Mahasamanta.'* He is stated to be the first Yadava of Devagiri to have that 
title. Territorially the district of Anmadnagar was added on to Bhillama’s empire, which was 
hither to confine to Nasik district alone. His assumed the titles like Aratinisudana, Vijay- 
-abharana, Sangramarama, Kandukacarya and Sellavidega. In the Devatali copper plate, he 
is said to have built Graveshvara—a city of stones, and Somanath, a city of wood. He also 
built a temple for the God Vijayabharananatha."” | 

Between Krsna III and Karkka II ruled Khottiga (967-72 A.D.). He suffered the greatest 
tragedy of his time in the sacking of the Rastraktita capital by Parmara Siyaka (948-973 A.D.) 
who had earlier been defeated by Krsna III in 964 A.D.'® Among the last Rastrakita kings, 
_ Krsna III alone was capable of weilding his imperial authority over his feudatories and 
commanding their allegiance. Indeed he was one of the ablest monarchs of the Rastrakita 
dynasty. His arms reached as far as South as Rame$varam’? as has rightly been observed by 
Altekar, no other king in ancient India had commanded the overlordship of the entire Deccan 
as Krsna III did during his time. His qualification, skala-dakshina-digadhipati (lord of the 
entire Deccan), fully applies to him. He had his capital at Sindinera which is modern Sinnar 
in Nasik district. 7 | 

The Sangamner epigraph describes Bhillama as having killed Mufija and forced the 
goddess Lakshmi to live a pious house-wife in the house of Ranarangabhima,” that is Taila 
II, who bore this title. Bhillama’s queen Lakshmi, belonged to Rastrakita family. She was 
a capable lady who distinguished herself by weilding authority in the administration of the 
kingdom during turbulent times. In this context, there is significant passage in the Bassein 
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plates, which reads thus : Ya Jata nanu balanaja-samaye Yadvanvayadharita Saptingodyali- 
rajyabharabharanad-raya-tray-arghyatatah. as 

With slight emendaton, this may be rendered thus : “She became to support of the Yadu 
race at the time when a young boy was anointed king and thus by virtue of her shouldering 
the burden of the entire kingdom together with seven departments, won the admiration of the 
three kings.”’ 

It seems that Bhillama II might have died some time after 1000 A.D. He was succeeded 
by his son Vesugi I who is nowhere stated to be minor at the time. In 1025 A.D., we find 
Vesugi I’s son and successor Bhillama III as the ruler of the kingdom, obviously as a grown 
up adult. Now, as the above information regarding the queen is trustworthy, we have to 
provide for her regency between 1000 A.D. and 1025 A.D. It is unjustifiable to assume that 
Vesugi I was an infant when his father died and therefore she had to bear the burden of 
administration ; for, how can this infant’s son Bhillama III became major in the course of a 
quarter of century to head the government ? The only other alternative would be to surmise 
that Vesugi I died after a short reign of a few years and, his son being an infant at the time, 
his grandmother, the Yadava queen Lakshmi, wielded authority as regent. The Kalas- 
Budruk grant describes her the ‘illuminator of the Yadava and the Rastrakiita families. ’? 

Dridhaprahara was succeeded by his son Sevunacandra I whom the Kalas Badruk and 
the Sangamner grants regard as the founder of the family. He built ‘Sevunapura’ in Sindinera, 
by the river Devanadi and made it his capital. Hemacandra, however, does not mention the 
establishment of any city by Sevunacandra. The next ruler was Dhadiyappa or Dhadipaka, 
Dhadiyappa and Dhadiyasa, though no relation has been mentioned by any source between 
Sevunacandra and him. He was succeeded by his son Bhillama I,” but Rajbali Pandey takes 
him as his brother’ Bhillamal II, which is not correct. Rajagi-Raja of Sangamner plates, 
the Methi inscriptions and the Kalegeon plates, and ‘Sriraya of Asvi copper plates’, 
succeeded Bhillama I. Rajagi’s successor was Vagudi or Badugi according to Hemadni, 
Vandiga according to the Sangamner plates and Vaddiga according to the Kalas Badurk, the 
Asvi, the Bassein and the Methi records. He is described as follower of Krsnaraja III (939- 
967 A.D.) of the Rastraktita family. During his times the family shoot into prominence, 
probably because of the part played by Vadugi in the growth of the Rastrakiita empire. It is 
quite possible that Vadugi took part in the confederacy to dethrone Govinda IV and hence 
became a follower of Krsnaraja III. This must have paid Vaddiga good dividends. He married 
Voddiyauva, the daughter of Dhorappa Mahfnripa.?> Kielhorn has tried to identify this 
Dhorappa with Nirupama, the brother of Krgnaraja III, on the ground that Nirupama must 
have been called Dhruva, like one of his predecessors, and Dhorappa to be the prakrit form 
of the name Dhruva. But Katere objects to this identification on the ground, that in the 
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inscriptions Nirupama, the brother of Krsna III is not called Dhruva.” He' suggests that 
Dhorappa should be identified with Dhorappayya of the Chalukya family mentioned in an 
inscription of 956 A.D. But, in the inscriptions of the Chalukyas, no mention has been made 
of this matrimonial alliance. Moreover, itis less likely that Vadigga, who enjoyed the favours 
of the Rastrakiita king should have risked marrying into a Chalukya family.?’ However the 
identification by Kielhorn looks quite plausible. 

VESUGII: According to Hemadri and the Methi inscriptions, the successor of Bhillama 
II was his son Vesugi. The Kalas-Badruk inscription calls him ‘Vesu’,” the Bassein grant 
refers to him as ‘Tesuka’, and the Asvi2’ copper plate as ‘ Vesuka’. According to the Bassein 
grant, he married Nayiladevi or Nayaladevi, the daughter of Gogiraja, a feudatory of the 
Chalukya family. According to Fleet, Gogi was the son of Chalukya Burappa of Lata 
country,2! while, according to Bhandarkar,*? he was the brother and successor of Silahara 
prince Jhanjha. It is more likely that he was a ruling prince of Laja country.” But it-is an 
unsettled issue, and requires further investigation by the scholars. 

~ Vesugi is said to have been succeeded by his son Arjuna, ‘the strength of whose arms 

was like that of Bhisma’. This king is not at all mentioned by any of the epigraphic records, 
but mentioned in Vratakhanda of Hemadri.* Probably Arjuna predeceased his father. 

BHILLAMA III: Hemadri would have Bhillama III as the son of Arjuna, but Bhandarkar 
suggests,*> that Hemadri intends to draw an analogy between Arjuna and Vesugi. Just as 
Arjuna defeated his adversaries, similarly Vesugi humiliated Chalukyas by helping his 
father-in-law, Gogiraja. Most of the scholars, are of the opinion that Bhillama III was the 
ruler who succeeded Vesugi. The copper plates* discovered at the village of Kalas-Badruk 
in Ahmadnagar district of Saka 948 (1025 A.D.), refers to the grant of a village by Bhillama 
either after performing the liberation ceremony for his deceased father®’ or on the occasion 
of a solar eclips in the month of Karttika of the Krodhana samvatsara® (on 23rd November, 
1025 A.D.). According to Ritti, Bhillama III succeeded his father Vesugi I in c.1010 A.D., 
whereas Verma fixes c. 1020, and Murthy supporting Ritti. Thus the period of Bhillama II’s 
reign is c.1025 A.D.-1055 A.D., c.1025-1052 A.D. and c.1020-1045 A.D. according to Ritti, 
Murthy and Verma, respectively. | 
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Bhillama III was the feudatory of Chalukya Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla (1015-1042 
A.D.), whose reign was a period of great stress and strain. The Chalukya-Paramara hostilities 
had been growing ever since the time of Mufija, and the contemporary Paramara ruler Bhoja 
(1010-1055 A.D.) took upon himself the task of retrieving his family’s lost fortune. His 
grants”? testify that he had conquered Konkana territory well before 1020 A.D. The undated 
Kalvan plates® of Yasovarmana mentions Kamataka, Lata and Konkana among the 
conquests of Bhoja. According to Bhojachanita, Bhoja ultimately avenged the death of his 
uncle.*! Undoubtedly, he was ‘the greatest ruler in the first of the eleventh century A.D.’” 
K.A. Nilakantha Sastri*? has suggested that the Yadava king was perhaps in league with 
Bhoja and probably acknowledged his supremacy. This he concludes from an unpublished 
‘Kannada epigraph from Naded dated Saka 969 which mentions a number of titles for one 
Nagavarma who was the Brahmana general of Chalukya Some$vara I, one of the titles given 
to this general was Sevanadis4patta, who is said to have burnt ‘the Seunadesa with one single 
firebrand’. In another inscription” of the same king of 1042 A.D., his army officer Chalukya 
Bijjarasa is introduced with the title of Bhillamadisapatta, i.e. the vanquisher of Bhillama. 

According to a third inscription,” Nagadeva, the commander, is credited with the exploit 
of routing the Seuna- “Seguna-dhvamasaka” . According to Ritti, all these instances are 
supposed to lead the conclusion that Bhillama III, from the beginning, developed a hostile 
attitude towards the Chalukya rulers and tried to extricate himself from his feudatories ties.“ 
Nilakantha Sastri quotes Nagai inscriptions*’ to prove defection among the vassals of 
Chalukya Jayasimha. The defectionists had even hatched a plot to murder their feudal lord. 
Fortunately, as the grant says, due to the vigilance of general Kalidasa, the plot was foiled. 
The testimony afforded by Nagai inscriptions, however, is too vague to rely upon. The titles 
assumed by Nagavarma seem to be more conventional than genuine. Moreover, Bhillama 
III was a contemporary of Chalukya Jayasimha whose daughter Hamma or Avalladevi* he 
had married. Therefore, it does not appear probable that Bhillama III ever had second 
thoughts over his loyalty to the later Chalukyas of Kalyana. 

Murthy also affirms that Bhillama III was a faithful feudatory of the Chalukyas. He 
served both the Chalukya rulers Jayasimha and later Ahavamalla with devotion. He fought 
many battles under the banner of his Chalukya suzerain SomeSvara I. The opinion of 
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Bhagavanlal Indraji that Bhillama III fought against Ahavamala and killed him in the battle 
does not seem to be correct. This is due to the difficulty in interpreting the stanza in the 
Bassein grant. It reads : 7 


Trailakyanijavam$§akirtinirmalataya sambhusanjn Yadavo 
Daksoduskrtimardanasyadanashyacharanau sampiijayanbhitale 
Dordandaprabalasighatanihato sangramaramena 

Bhuva§Sakrah Ahavamalladevanrpateh praudhankakarama hi 
Sasvallabdha asuchakravartipadak4lankarinarajsu 
Samsarasthitidyotakena gunina ténddbhavaddharmina 


While editing the inscription Bhagavanlal Indraji writes : “The verse is full of attributes, 
which make no sense, as the grammar is hopelessly bad. The general meaning is that the king 
(Bhillama ITI) killed Ahavamalla’’! The stanza seems to mean that the circle of the enemies 
of Avahamalla attained heaven by the powerful swordsmanship of Sangramarama, who was 
none other than Bhillama, which shows he helped Ahavamalla, his brother-in-law, in his 
numerous wars.” | 

Ritti® writes on this : ‘Mighty in his military strength, Some$vara I was capable of taking 
punitive and more stringent measures against this recalcitrant potentiate. Instead, he now 
followed a policy of concilliation. Being a shrewd statesman, he appreciated before long, 
heroic virtues of the Seuna chief and decided to win him over by ties of a new relationship. 
The Chalukya monarch was in need of a strong ally to defend his northern frontiers against 
the recurring threats of the Param4ra invasions. And again, the rise of the Cholas at the same 
time had endangered his southern dominions. In consequence of giving his sister Avvaladevi 
in marriage to Bhillama III, SomeSvara I paved the way for cordial relation and beneficial 
political alliance between the two houses, Chalukya and Seuna (Yadava). The transforma- 
tion brought about in Bhillama III by the event is echoed in one of his inscriptions wherein 
he takes pride in calling himself a staunch lieutenant (Praudha-ankukara)™ of the Chalukya — 
overlord. It can be averred that the above is the authentic interpretation of the course of 
historical events as gleaned through the epigraphs, and the statement of Bhagvanlal Indraji 
that Bhillama defeated SomeSvara I and thereafter married the latter’s sister, does not bear 
scrutiny.’”> 

In support of the above, Murthy” infers that the last known date of Bhillama Ili is 1052 
A.D. whereas that of Ahavamallais 1068 A.D. Hence Ahavamalla survived Bhillama at least 
by 16 years, and died at the end of March 1068 A.D. This is supported by Vikramanka- 
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devacharita*’ also. The Bassein grant of Seunacandra II tends to suggest that Bhillama III 
fought several battles on behalf of his father-in-law and assumed the title of Sangrama-Rama. 
The Devalali copper plate records the grant of four villages of Konamva, Trayi, 
-Pippalatha and Mangalakumrahara, all situated in the territory of Chalukya Ahavamalla, to 
a brahmana by name Sridhara. The forefather of the latter were in the service of the Parmaras. 
Sridhara was appointed incharge of the fort Enakai by Bhoja, the king of Malava, but 
Sridhara surrendered the fort to Bhillama III, and in appreciation of this act, Bhillama gave 
him the four villages and was appointed Dandani@yak in the service of the Yadavas, in 1069 
A.D.® This is a clear proof of the alliance between Bhillama and Ahavamalla. 

The Kalas-Badruk grant informs us that Bhillama ITII’s capital was Sindinagara®’ which 
has been identified with Sinnar in Nasik district. In this grant he is mentioned as Yadava- 
Narayana who presented the village of Kalas to Manamvanayaka along with twenty-one 
- Brahmanas. According to this grant, Bhillama III was born in the village of Kalas-Badruk,® 
which is situated in Ahmadnagar.. district, and shows the extention of Yadava empire. 

After the demise of Bhillama, the history of Devagiri Yadavas becomes more conflicting 
and confusing, probably because of the troubled successions. According to inscriptions, 
Seunacandra II succeeded Bhillama III. Hemadri mentions that Bhillama III was succeeded 
by Vadugi II, Vesugi II and Bhillama I'V in succession to each other respectively. But the 
epigraphic records of the Yadavas are silent of these names, which raises a doubt whether 
they were successive ruleis at all. The only known date of Bhillama III is Saka 948 from his. 
Kalas-Badruk grant. The Bassein grant, on the other hand, of Saka 991, mentions Seunacandra 
II as the immediate successor of Bhillama III. Between 948 and 991 Saka, there had been , 
according to Hemadri, four kings, Vadugi being the son of Bhillama III*! whose ‘praise was 
sung by poets in melodious words’. Vesugi succeeded him. Hemadni is silent of their 
relationship. Ritti® suggests that Bhillama III was succeeded by his younger son Vesugi II, 
since probably his elder son Vaddiga II had predeceased, and Vaddiga’s son Seunacandra 
II was a minor. 

- Verma® quotes Vaghali inscriptions* of Saka 991 to show that Vesugi humbled a 
number of subordinate chiefs who had grown troublesome, and one of them was a Maurya 
family of KhandeSa. The record refers to the construction of a temple and various donations 
made by one Govindaraja who is described therein a Mauryakula-pradipa (the light of the 
Maurya family). As the record mentions Seunacandra II as Mahamandalanatha, it is likely, 
that he may have béen the feudal lord of Govindaraja. Vesugi’s humbling of his subordinate 
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chiefs, therefore, may be alluding to subduing some of the recalcitrant Maurya chiefs. Then 
‘came Bhillama IV about whom HemAdri says that he was a Bhima on the battlefield. 


Seunacandra IT 


While describing his accession, the Devalali copper plate® of Seunacandra II says that 
he ‘rescued the drowning kingdom from the hands of his cousins, and established it, and 
raised its status like Hari in the form of a boar”. Ritti is of the opinion that after Vesugi II, 
his son Bhillama IV tried to usurp power, setting aside the claim of Seunacandra II, who was 
the legitimate successor. But the prince asserted his right and succeeded in securing the 
throne by vanquishing the forces of Bhillama IV. This would have taken place in about 1068 
A.D.°®’ In this struggle the Silahara chief Bhoja might have helped Seunacandra. The 
Kolhapur plates of Silahara Gandaraditya, dated in 1115 A.D., state that his brother and 
predecessor, Bhoja, vanquished Govinda and killed Bhillama.® This Bhillama was wrongly 
identified by the editor of the record with Bhillama III,® but on chronological grounds, he 
must be Bhillama IV who was the contemporary of Bhoja. 

Bhagwanlal Indraji suggested that he may have been a son of Bhillama II, but the Bassein 
grant simply sci to Seunacandra II as ‘having sprung from his (Bhillama’s) family’ 

© The epigraphic records of the Yadavas and the Vratakhanda are 
conspicuously site over the parentage of this king. It can be inferred that he was the son of 
Vaddiga, the elder brother of Vesugi II. 

If Silahara chief Bhoja helped Seunacandra, the Chalukya king Some$vara II supported 
the cause of Bhillama IV, in which Bhillama was imprisoned and with the intervention of 
Some$vara II Bhillama was set free. According to Murthy, Bhoja did not help Seunacandra, 
and instead he fought the latter,’! and it was, perhaps, Govindaraja who helped Seunacandra 
II to wrest throne. Resultantly, Seunacandra found himself compelled to side with 
Vikramaditya VI against Somesvara II in a war of succession. Vikramaditya, with the help 
of Seunacandra II emerged successful. Those who helped Vikramaditya VI prominent 
among others were : the Kadambas of Goa, the Pandyas of Uchcltangi and the Hoysalas of 
Dvarasamudra, the latter two being the Yadavas. Describing the incident, Hemadri says that 
‘Seunacandra’s strong arms rescued Parmardideva (Vikramaditya VI) from the pressure of 
his enemies and established the luminary of the Chalukya family on the throne of Kalyana 
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The Devalali copper plate says that he raised the sunken glory of the Chialukyas. 
Consequently, Seunacandra was rewarded with the status of Mahamandale§vara, and also 
got the headship of many feudatory families. The above plates associate him with the 
governance of the territory to the South of river Narmada.” Verma maintains : ‘There is no 
doubt that Seunacandra II brought his family into limelight. He must have been a skilful 
diplomat. Hurling defiance at his feudal lord, Some$vara II, he threw in his lot with 
Vikramaditya VI, offered him substantial aid in the deposition of SomeSvara II and 
recognised him as his overlord even when Some$vara II was alive. He must have been as 
ambitious as Vikramaditya VI. This policy bore fruit and the Yadava principality, well- 
entrenched in the Nasik region, extended its boundary towards Khande§a in the North and 
Ahmadnagar in the South. It is also probable that Vikramaditya VI entrusted to his faithful 
feudatory the administration of the territory extending upto the Narmada. Thus Seunacandra 
II was laying down the solid foundation for Bhillama V to build up his imperial edifice. It 
is Significant that the Gadag inscription (EJ, III, p. 218) of 1191 A.D. traces the foundation 
of the Yadava family from Seunacandra II only”’.” 

Not only that Seunacandra helped Silahara Anantadeva of Northem Konkana in a war 
against the Silaharas of Kolhapur. This must have given him some territorial advantage also, 
for a part of the Thana district was added on to the territories of Seunacandra II. 

The Bassein grant refers to Seunacandra as Mahamandale§$vara who, on Thursday, the 
fourteenth day of the bright half of Sravana, in the cyclic year Saumya, and Saka year 991, 
granted Chinchuli village to the royal priest Sarvadevacharya for his maintainance.”* This 
grant shows the efficient way of administration of Seunacandra, as it mentions as many as 
seven high ranking officers”? : Dandanayaka Sridhara, Mahamatya Vagudeva, Mahapradhana 
Bhabhiyaka, Sandhivigrahi, Srinayaka, Patalakami, Bhaisayyanayaka, Rajadhyaksha. 
Appayaka and Mahattama Amaditya. This is the first inscription of the Yadavas to give such 
information regarding their administration. Undoubtedly, most of the designations were 
borrowed from those of the earlier administrative officer under the Rastrakutas and the 
Chalukyas. This shows the growing responsibilities of the Yadava king, consequent on the 
great increase in his power and kingdom. 

On the bases of Deolali grant of Saka 974 (1052 A.D.) and Bassein grant, Verma fixes 
the period of Seunacandra II’s reign between 1050 and 1080 A.D.” According to Ritti and 
Murthy, he reigned between c.1068-1080 and c. 1069-1098 A.D. respectively. Murthy 
seems to be more near to truth in this regard than others. 

AIRAMADEVA : He succeeded his father Seunacandra II in the year c.1080 orc. 1098, 
and also there are different readings of the name of this ruler. According to Hemadri, it was 
Pa(Ai)rammadeva (v.30). Diskalkar and Patwardhan, pronounced him as Irammadeva 
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(JBBRAS (NS) III, pp. 189-90 ; QBISM, III, pp.1-5). G.S. Gai, who edited the Asvi plates, 
read the name as Airamadeva (EI, XXXVI, pp. 249-256). It is rather intriguing that the Methi 
inscription does not mention this king at all. It places Raja II immediately after Seunacandra 
II. This Raja was another prince who, according to Hemadri, succeeded Airamadeva. The 
only historical information available about him is that he defeated the Chalukya king 
Bhuvanaikamalla (Some$vara II) and secured the kingdom for Vikramaditya VI. It is 
possible that Airamadeva assisted his father earlier in this regard. 

Airamadeva was a Mahamandale$vara under Paramardi (Vikramaditya VI). His wife 
was Yogalla, of whom no further details are given. The Asvi grant tells us the donation of 
Komkanegrama (modern Konkangaon in Sangamner Taluk) to thirty-one Brahmanas.” This 
suggests that Ahmadnagar region continued to be under the Yadava rule. Since Saka 1020 
is the only known date of this ruler, his rule may be placed between 1080 A.D. and 1105 
A.D.,” according to Ritti’?? and Murthy® his reign was between c.1080-1110 A.D. and 
c.1098-1123 A.D. respectively. 

According to Hemadri, Airamadeva was succeeded by his younger brother, Simharaja.®! 
The Paithan plates and Kalegaon plates* call him Singhana. The Methi inscription calls him 
Raja. According to Gadag and Anganeri inscriptions, his name was Seunadeva. All these 
names refer to one and the same king, the successor of Airamadeva. The inscription of 1124 
A.D. found in Honnati in Haveri Taluk of Dharwar district in Mysore State, furnishes 
interesting details about this ruler. It mentions MahamandaleSvara Simbhanadeva as the 
Governor of SegunadeSa and Paliyanda 4000. This officer is stated to be a subordinate of 
Vikramaditya VI. The above Segunade§a is no doubt SeunadeSa, and consequently 
Simhanadeva, the govermor of this territory is Simhana I. The inscription further reveals the 
fact of expansion of Yadava empire southwards and including the territory of Paliyanda 4000 
to their fief. It comprised of parts of Osmanabad district of Maharastra, Paliyanda having 
been identified with Parenda in that district.®? 

_ The Paithan plates of Ramacandra, tracing the genealogy from the very beginning, 
describes the victories of one Singhana, the successor of Airamadeva in highly poetical 
terms.** It states that “he subdued the kings of Karnata, vanquished the Pandya chief, and 
raised a pillar of victory on the seashore, and scared away the Gurjaras by his superior 
valour’. But Murthy doubts whether this chief was so brave. On the other hand Ritti admits 
that ‘Singhana deservedly bore the title of Sahasanka: Inscriptions speak of his many 
victories... against the kings of Kamata and Gurjara. The Kamnata king obviously stands for 
the Hoysalas...®° He is further credited with vanquishing the Pandya king and erecting a pillar 
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of victory on the sea coast.*° There is utter confusion as to the succession of Singhana. 
According to Verma,®’ Seunacandra III (c.1120-1145) succeeded, but HemAdri places 
Mallugi as his successor.** Hemadri states that he captured the city of Pamakheta for the 
purpose of his residence and snatched away the elephants of the king of Utkala.*? It-is not 
known if Mallugi’s son Amaragangeya and his son Govindar@ja ruled at all, and if they did, 
how long.” According to Murthy Airamdeva was succeeded by Sevunadeva III and he by 
his son Mallugi.”! | 

The Anjaneri inscription” refers to Mahasamanta Seunadeva as ‘the great king who has 
the appellation of Seuna,” Yadava-Narayana, the Supreme Lord of the town of Dvaravati’, 
and ‘born in Visnu’s race’. Undoubtedly, he was a Yadava king who was mentioned in the 
Anjaneri record. Interestingly this record does not contain any genealogical information 
about this ruler nor does it refer to any of his predecessors. It is likely that Seunacandra III 
belonged to a collateral branch of the Yadavas. Probably for this reason Hem4dri does not 
refer to him in his Vratakhanda. The Anjaneri branch of Yadavas did not survive long and | 
soon after Seunacandra III, it seems to have come to an end. 

Mallugi IT: The genealogy of the Yadavas after Mallugi and until Bhillama V presents 
a confused picture. About half a dozen kings have been huddled together during this period, 
their relationship being as much unknown as their regnal periods. HemAdri says that Mallugi 
was succeeded by his son Amaragangeya.™ After him came Govindaraja who was probably 
his son. He was succeeded by Amara-mallagi® another son of Mallugi, and the latter was 
followed by Kaliya-Ballala whose relationship with his predecessor is not precisely known. 
Bhandarkar® suggests that he might have been a son of Amara-mallagi. After K4liya- 
Ballala, the line of succession passed on to Bhillama V who was his uncle.” It seems that 
either Kaliya-Ballala died issueless or, if he had any, their claims were set aside by Bhillama 
V who was possessed of higher abilities.” 

Ritti® does not agree with the above details, and presents a different picture : “The 
political conditions in the Chalukya kingdom were now fast changing. Taila III lost his 
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ground on account of the aggressive activities of his Kalachuri subordinate Bijjala I (1156- 
62 A.D.) The Yadavas took full advantage of the situation to assert their independence. 
Mallugi II, with whom the Yadavas can be said to have entered into the arena of struggle for 
supremacy, refused to accept the suzerainty of the Kalachuri usurper Bijjala II and 
challenged his authority, as is evidenced by the Suktimuktavali of Jalhana, and emerged 
victorious. | | 

Mallugi clashed with Kakatiyas also. To him goes the credit of mobilizing the military 
strength of the Yadavas and making a bid for sovereignty in the confused political conditions 
caused by the Kalachuri upsurge. Though his efforts did not bear fruit immediately, he paved 
the way for the success of his son Bhillama V within the next decade. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE SOVEREIGN RULE 


Bhillama V (c.1185-93,'_ c.1173-92,? c.1175-91°A.D.) 


The parentage of Bhillama is a point of controversy. According to Rajbali Pandey* he was 
the uncle of Ballala, who succeeded him. Hem4dri states clearly that Bhillama V was the son 
of Mallugi. The latter was succeeded by his son Amaragangeya, and then came his son, 
namely Amaramallugi, who in turn was succeeded by Kaliyaballal. Amaramallugi has been 
identified as Karna by D.C. Sircar,> but the proof is not conclusive. In the Methi inscription 
of Yadava Krsna dated Saka 1176, Krsna‘ has been shown as Bhillama’s father. It supports 
the theory that Bhillama was the grandson of Mallugi, not his son. In that case, what led 
Hemadri to omit Kama’s name from the Vratakhanda? The relevant verse simply observes 
that after Kaliya Ballala ‘the fortune of the Yadava family discarded the king’s sons and 
courted the arms of Bhillama, his paternal uncle, enamoured by his excellence.’ To Murthy, 
Bhillama V was one of the sons of Mallugi and a brother of both Amaragangeya and 
Amaramallugi.® But it is not correct. The Gadag inscription’ of Bhillama himself, issued in 
1191 A.D. (2), refers to Mallugi and his Amargangeya and the latter’s younger brother Karna, 
and Kama’s son Bhillama. The Dharwar plates of Singhana dated 1247 A.D.” also support 
this view. The Kalegaon plates of Mahadeva dated 1261 A.D,"' and the Paithan plates of 
Ramacandra dated 1271 A.D.’* mention Bhillama V as the successor of Mallugi without 
giving their relationship. 
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According to R. Subrahmanyam Bhillama V was a member of a collateral branch of 
the ruling family, who slowly built up the fortunes of the family by dint of his own prowess, 
ousted the main line and took advantage of the revolution at the Chalukya capital. 

Bhillama V was an able ruler of Yadava dynasty, who defeated both the Kalachuris and 
the Western Chalukyas and made himself master of the greater part of the Chalukya empire 
in the Deccan. Prior to this, the political upheaval in the region was giving way to new 
powers. Kalachuri Bijjala threw off the yoke of the Chalukya empire and declared himself 
sovereign. The feudatories of the Chalukyas had no other alternative but to recognize the 
Kalachuris as their overlord. Mallugi was a feudatory of the Chalukyas and fought with the 
Kalachuris. But now the situation was quite different. Bhillama V had to accept the Kalachuri 
suzerainty. After the death of Virabijjala, the great ruler of the Kalachuris (another Yadava 
dynasty), theirempire was facing opposition from all sides. Bhillama examined the situation 
and lost no time to attack the Kalachuris. Some$vara IV, the Chalukya king was also making 
attempt to reconquer his lost kingdom. The Kalachuri Yadavas had no powerful ruler like 
Bijjala I and consequently their empire began to crumble. 

According to Hemadri, Bhillama captured the town of Srivardhana from a king whose 
name was Antala, vanquished in the battle, the king of Pratyandaka, put to death the ruler of 
Mangolaveshtaka (Mangalavedhe ) whose name was Billana, and having obtained the 
sovereignty of Kalyana, killed the lord of Hoysala.’* Billana has been identified as 
Virabijjala, the son of Rayamurari Sovideva of the Kalachuri dynasty. Bhillama V was thus 
the first imperial ruler of the Yadava dynasty to launch upon a campaign of military 
conquests. The first few years of his career helped him in securing a fairly large territory in 
Norther Konkana and Central Maharastra. Altekar has suggested that it was only after his 
initial conquests that Bhillama thought to forcibly assume control of the Yadava kingdom, 
as mentioned by Hemadri. 

According to R. Subrahmanyam,’ Bhillama V taking advantage of the revolution at the 
Chalukya capital, and the preoccupation of the Chalukyan and Hoysala powers in their own 
wars, not only established his power in Maharastra and Konkan, but also defeated the 
Chalukyan ruler of Gujarat, invaded Malava and emboldened by these victories, made a bid 
to cross swords with the Hoysalas who by then even occupied the Chalukya capital Kalyani 
forcing Emperor Some$vara IV to abandon the capital and migrate to Banavasi to lead a life 
of fugitive. Bhillama V who felt that he was strong enough to make a bid for the overlordship 
of the Deccan, attacked the Hoysala armies and drove away the Hoysalas from Kalyani , and 
occupied the territories conquered by them, sometime before 1187 A.D. 

Hoysala Ballala II who felt that he had a rightful claim for the overlordship of the Deccan 
was not prepared to accept this position. He soon marched against Bhillama, slowly occupied 
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all the territories, to the North of the Tungabhadra. Bhillama V, seeing the danger to his newly 
conquered territories, sent Jaitrasimha at the head of the Yadava forces to drive away the 
Hoysalas. At the fateful battlefield of Soratur, the Yadava armies were routed and the entire 
territory was reoccupied by the Hoysala monarch. Bhillama who thus saw his ambition of 
becoming the supreme overlord of the Deccan thus shattered died of a broken heart and was 
followed by his son Jaitugi (1191-1210 A.D.) who temporarily succeeded in stemming the 
tide of Hoysala invasion, and saving the Yadava kingdom from utter ruin.’ 

The next move of Bhillama was to North India, where the decline of Paramaras had 
already set in. Vindhyavarman was trying to re-establish the Paramara supremacy. Bhillama 
V who had become power by this time marched to Malava. The Muttagi inscription!” 
describes Bhillama V as a ‘severe pain in the head of the Malavas’. It also calls him 
‘Malavamalla’, i.e., a champion against the Malavas. In the Kalegaon plates Bhillama V has 
been described as having routed the lord of the Vinchyas and as having erected a column of 
victory of that mountain. This is a reference to his victories in Malava. Suktimuktavali™® 
narrates that Jalha, the commander of the elephant corps of Bhillama, spread terror into the 
-hearts of Malavas. These references must be to the victory of Bhillama V over Vindhyav- 
arman, the Paramira king. 

The next target of Bhillama V was the Chalukya king, Bhima II, of Gujarat. This victory 
is alluded to in an inscription which describes Bhillama V as ‘the dread roar of a cloud to 
flocks, of the swans the Gurjaras, a glad to the elephants, the Gurjaras’.’? These victories 
encouraged Bhillama to attack Maravar. Kelhana, the Chaham4ana ruler of Naddola in 
Southern Marwar checked the further march of Bhillama V, and is said to have defeated the 
latter.” Though these victories over Param4ras, Gurjars and in the North, did not bring any 
permanent gains, yet they gave him much confidence that he was a force to reckon with. 

Bhillama’s attacks on the Kalachuri king turned out to be more helpful to the Chalukya 
king than to himself. The Kalachuri power was now on the decline and Bhillama’s attacks 
must have hastened its downfall. The Chalukyas whose movements during this period are 
not clearly known, must have been strengthening their position and rising in power during 
1183-84 A.D. (?) by ousting the Kalachuris who once again accepted their overlordships.”! 
The Chalukya victory over the Kalachuris was achieved by about 1180 A.D., since an 
inscription of this king Some$vara IV, dated 1184 A.D.” states that general Burma’s brother 
Narasinga killed Sankama who must be the Kalachuni ruler of that name, whose last known 
date is 1180 A.D.”? Though many sequels are missing, yet an inscription,“ shows that 
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Some$vara was Camping at a place on the bank of the Gautmi, i.e. Godavari, having subdued 
Bhillama, another inscription,” says that the king was camping at Manjara- tirath on the river 
of the same name, to the north of Kalyana. This shows that Bhillama’s trial of strength with 
the Chalukya king met with reverses in the initial stage and his campaign against the 
Chalukya capital was stoutly opposed by the Chalukya forces.** But ultiraately Bhillama V 
emerged as the victor. 


Sovereign Ruler (1186-1192 A.D.}' 


Records are not unanimous in fixing the initial year of Bhillama’s assumption of 
sovereign power, of about the twenty and odd inscriptions of this king found so far, fourteen 
are dated in his regnal years, while one belonging to his grandson Singhana indicates also 
Bhillama’s regnal year. These records are shown below with their dates in a tabular form in 
the order of regnal years mentioned in them: 


Findspot Year given First Year Reference — 
obtained 

1. Mudnur Year 2, Plava, 1187 A.D. ARIE, 1960-61 
Taluk, Gulbarga Phalguna 30, Monday, No. B 625 
District Solar eclipse 1188 A.D. 

February 29 

2. Nimbal, Indi Year 3, Plavanga, 1185 A.D. EI, Vol. XXVIII, 
Taluk, Bijapur Bhadrapada Amavasya p. 94 ff. 
District Solar eclipse Samkramana 


1187 A.D. September 4. 


3. Hallur Year 3, Kilaka, 1186 A.D. S.LI. 
Muddenbihal Adhika Sravana, Vol. XV No. 145 
Taluk, Bijapur Amavasya, Monday, 

District 1188 A.D., July 25. 

4. Pirapur, Year 3 1187-88 A.D. Ibid., 
Muddenbihal Saumya - No. 147 
Taluk, Bijapur 1189-90 A.D. 

District as 

5. -do- - do - -do - Ibid., No. 148 


25. SII, Vol. XV, No. 58. 

26. Ritti, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

27. Ibid. p. 75. Bhandarkar (BG, I, ii, p. 235) suggests that Bhillama V came to throne in Saka 1109 (1187 
A.D). Fleet (Ibid., p..518) accepted Saka 1110. Altekar stated that Bhillama V claimed the imperial 
status in about 1187 A.D. 
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Findspot 


6. Annigeri, 
N aan 
Taluk, Dharwar 
District 


7. Miuttagi, 
Bagevadi Taluk 
Bijapur 
District 


8. Salotagi, 
Indi Taluk, 
Bijapur District 


9.Madbhavi 
Bijapur Taluk 
and District 


10. Mardi, Sholapur 
Taluk and 
District 


11. Ankalgi, South 
Satara District 


28. The date is incorrect. But in the next year, the given details regularly correspondance to the above 


English date. 
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Year given 


Year 3, Saumya, 
Pushta Amavasya, 
Monday, Uttarayana 
Samkranti- 


1189 A.D., December 25. 


Year 3 Saumya, 
Pushya ba. 1, Monday 
Uttarayana 


1189 A.D., December 25 


Year 4 Saumya 
Karttika Sm. 15, 
Monday, Samkramana, 
Bharani nakshtra”* 
1190 A.D., October 15 


Year 4, Sadhurana 
Karttika Su Pumima 
Monday, Samkramana 


1190 A.D., October 15. 


Year 4, Plavanga 
Pushya Va 10. 
Monday, Uttarayana 
Samkranti?? 


1187 A.D. December 12. 


Year 6, Sadharana 
Vaisakha Su-10. 
Monday, 1190 A.D. 
April 6. 


First Year 
obtained 


1187 A.D. 


1187 A.D. 


1187 A.D. 


B.K. 


1187 A.D. 


1184 A.D. 


1185 A.D. 


Reference 


Ibid., 
No. 149 


Ibid., 
No. 146 


ARSIE, 
1933-34 


No. 159 


SII, 
Vol. XX, 
No. 176 


SMHD, 
Vol. 1, 
pp. 44 ff. 


ARSIE, 
1940-41 


B.K. No. 92. 


29. The date is irregular. The tithi fell on Saturday and there was no Samkranti on that day. 
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Findspot Year given First Year Reference 
obtained 

12. Karadkal Year 6 Virodhikrit 1186 A.D. ARIE, 
Lingasugur Taluk, Jyeshtha Amavasya, 1953-54 
Raichur District | Sunday, Solar eclipse No. 13 

Dakshinayana Samkaranti 240. 
1191 A.D., June 23” 

13. Nilegaon, | Year 7, Paridhavi 1186 A.D. KRI 
Tuljapur Taluk Jyeshtha ba. 5, Monday Collections, 
Osmanabad District 1192 A.D., June 1. 1971-72. 

14. Muttagi, Year 8, Paridhavi, 1185 A.D. ARSIE, 
Bagevadei Taluk Sravana Purnima, 1939-40 
Bijapur District. | Thursday 1192 A.D., B.K. 

_ June 267! No. 108. 


Ritti further mentions that the above dates reveal different dates, ranging from 
December 1184 A.D. to December 1187 A.D., were in use for Bhillama’s accession. From 
this, it can be suggested that Bhillama soon recovered from his reverses at the hands of 
Some$vara IV, gathered strength and, as an independent ruler, started counting his regnal 
years even when SomeSvara was being recognised as ruler in the parts of the Chalukya 
kingdom.*? 

Bhillama V who was consolidating his position on the northem front was observing the 
trend of events that were taking place in the South and was waiting only for an opportune 
moment to strike finally for his complete independence. Bhillama V marched southwards 
finding SomeSvara IV weak to occupy the Chalukya capital. He occupied certain areas 
around modem Gulbarga as evidenced by an inscriptions of Bhillama V found at Mudanur 
in the Gulbarga district;*? where we find many inscriptions which belong to the Chalukyas. 
When Bhillama V and Some$vara IV were busy fighting, Hoysala Viraballala II thought that 
this was the opportune time to move forward, and happily marched against the Chalukyas. 
In an engagement somewhere near Kalyana Viraballala II defeated the Chalukya general 
Brahma, and probably planted his flag on the ramparts of the forts of Kalyana.* But Bhillama 
V did not allow him to be there. He attacked Kaly4na to take the Chalukya capital, which was 
now in the hands of Ballala II. Both the kings met at or near Kalyana where there was an 
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encounter of which no details are known. But from Hemadri’s account it is very clear that 
Bhillama V fought against the Hoysalas and acquired Kalyanalakshmi. Not only he was 
contained with this, with great speed Bhillama V followed the Hoysalas without giving them 
time to retrieve the situation. On his way he occupied Tardevadi country, Belavola, 
Ededorenadu and Gulbarga‘and a major portion of Kuntalade$a. For Bhillama V it was not 
possible to check the Hoysalas. The latter chased Bhillama V across Tungabhadra and 
stopped his southward expansion. He returned to Bijapur by 1187-88 A.D.* satisfied with 
the idea that a major portion of the Chalukya empire, except some parts ruled by minor 
dynasties, and parts of Hoysala country came under his sway and it looked as though he was 
destined to be the lord of the Deccan. Hemadri, while describing Bhillama V states that he 
made the Hoysala king lifeless:*° Bhillama mace Bijapur his military head-quarters, which 
was more suitable than SeunadeSa which was far away. 

The Hoysala victory over the Yadava army was a decisive one. Jaitrapala, the Yadava 
general and Bhillama’s right hand, as Gadag inscription calls him, tried to stop the complete 
route of his army taking shelter in the stronghold of Lokkigundi, but it was of no avail. The 
Yadavas were compelled to retreat to the northern banks of the Malaprabha and the Krsna 
rivers which formed the boundaries between the two contending powers for nearly twenty 
years. A Beliir record?’ dated 1198 A.D. states that Ballala II moistened his sword with the 
blood of the Pandya king, whetted it on the grindstone of the head of Bhillama and sheathed 
itin the lotus-mouth of Jaitugi. Pandya king Kamdeva and Jaitugi might have died defending © 
their armies, but Bhillama V survived. It is only in the later Hoysala records where 
Bhillama’s death at the hands of Ballala II is alluded. . 

Bhillama carried the banner of victory of Yadavas from Malava to Mysore. Kalyana, 
which was the capital of the Deccan for well over two centuries and which witnessed many 
a victorious campaign launched by its ambitious rulers, now fell before the Yadava monarch, 
and on its ramparts flew the garudadhvaja of Bhillama V. It is true that, challenged by the 
Hoysala king, the Yadava ruler had to withdraw to the northern bank of Krsna, but that the 
Yadava army advanced far across Tungabhadra and was right in the Hoysala kingdom, 
speaks nightly of the bold adventure and imperial ambition of the Yadava king. Even after 
his success at the battle of Soratur, the Hoysala Ballala II does not seem to have challenged 
the Yadava power beyond the Krsna. To the Yadava family, this was surely a gain. Before 
Bhillama V, the Yadava kingdom was confined to a few districts of Northem Mahar4stra, 
but now it had extended to the borders of the Hoysala kingdom in the South.* _ 


Fight with the Kakatiyas | | 
- Bhillama V also came into conflict with the Kakatiyas. The Kalegaon plates state that 
Bhillama V ‘killed in battle the king of Trikalinga’ who is also referred to as Kakatya, i.e., 
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Kakatiya. This king must have been Kakatiya Rudradeva who had fought earlier with 
Yadava Mallugi II. However details are missing of the conflict between Bhillama V and 
Riidradeva. According to Hemadri*®? Bhillama’s son Jaitugi killed king Ridra. This is 
substantiated by the Pillalamarri record* which shows that Rudra lived till 1195 A.D. 
Hemadri tells us that Bhillama V founded the town of Devagiri in the Seuna country,*! 
which has been identified with the modern Daulatabad near Aurangabad. This is confirmed 
by the Tasgaon plates of Krishna. Perhaps immediately after declaring independence from 
the Kalachuri rule, Bhillama V built this city and made it his capital,” in keeping with his 
great achievement, of making the dynasty an independent and sovereign power. But 
according to another historian, the foundation of Devagiri must have taken place after 
Bhillama’s historic victory over the Chalukyas and his occupation of Kalyana.** However, 
Bhillama did not make Devagiri his capital, it was the capital of the later Yadavas. 
Bhillama’s was a life of ambition and adventure and of continued warfare. Not only his 
inscriptions but also those of his enemy, the Hoysala king, speak highly of his valour. He was 
- agreat military general. By dint of his courage and tact, he rose to the position of a great king 
practically from a petty position. Even from the day of his accession to the Yadava throne, 
he had to fight many a great battles. He fought with almost all the major dynasties of the 
Deccan during that period, namely, the Kalachuris, the Western Chalukyas and the Hoysalas. 
The way in which he declared his independence and kept it up shows the swiftness of his 
movements and a keen foresight.** He was the first ruler of the dyndsty to assume the full 
imperial title of Maharajadhiraja, Parame§vara, Paramabhattaraka. The Gadag inscription* 
calls him ‘an ornament of Yadu’s family and an incarnation of Krsna, who rendered the rule 
of the family of king Seuna highly prosperous’. The Muttage inscription” hails him as ‘an 
asylum of the whole world’ and among others things, praises him as ‘an sun bringing into 
blossom the lotus-lake of the Yadava race, a dart in the breast of unfriendly kings, a 
Jagajjhampa to hostile monarchs, a Narayana among monarchs’. The Thana plates*’ of 
Yadava Ramacandra regard him as a gem for the decoration of the diadem of the Lady Earth. 
In the Kalegaon plates* of Yadava Mahadeva, he has been called a sarvabhauma. Bhillama 
V put the foundation stone of the Yadava empire on the solid rock and the family rose from 
an ordinary position to the status of a ruling dynasty. It was fortunate for the dynasty, that 
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his successors, particularly his grandson, were worthy of him and led forward his policy of 
enlarging the dominions. 


Jaitugi (1192-1200 A.D.) 


After the death of Bhillama V in 1192 A.D., his son Jaitugi came to throne in the same 
year. Several inscriptions refer to him as Jaitrapala and others as Jaitrasimha. The similarity 
of names has caused some confusion regarding the identity of king Jaitugi with general 

_Jaitrasimha described as the right hand man of Bhillama V in connection with the battle of 
Lokkigundi. Altekar is positive that Jaitrasimha who is said to have lost his life in Lokkigundi 
battle was only a general under Bhillama V and not his son. But other scholars Fleet, 
Bhandarkar and Derret think that Jaitrasimlia who took part in the battle of Lokkigundi was 
Bhillama’s son and was associated with his father as a general and came to throne after the 
death of Bhillama. This opinion seems to be more plausible.*? Verma™ names him as Jaitugi 
I and Ritti*! as Jaitugi II, whereas some of the other factors are similar. According to Verma, 
Jaitugi seems to have come to power in 1191 A.D. as the Bijapur inscription of his sixth 
regnal year was issued in Pausha sudi 4, when the cyclic year was Nala. The corresponding 
English date is 25th December 1196 A.D. Accordingly, we find him commencing his reign 
in 1191 A.D. But the Muttage inscription® of Bhillama V, issued in his eighth regnal year, 
shows that Jaitugi’s father was still in the Yadava saddle in July 1193. The Hipparagi 
inscription™ also testifies that Bhillama V was also ruling in 1192 A.D. It appears that 
Bhillama V survived in the battle of Soratiir for a couple of years more. During the period, 
he probably associated his son with the administration of his expanded kingdom. It is on 
account of this reason that we find the dates of Bhillama and Jaitugi overlapping. 

The name of the king Jaitugi is variously written as Jaitugi (Managoli inscriptions, EI, 
V, p. 28), Jaitpala (Bijapur inscription, SIER, 1930-31, Bk. No. 231), Jaitugipaladeva 
(Kadlevad inscription, SIER, 1936-37, Bk. 437), Jaitrasimha, Jaitrapala, etc. Hemadri*> 
confirms that Jaitrapala ruled after his father Bhillama V. 

Similarly, historians differ on the political condition prevailing in the region at the time 
of accession of Jaitugi. Murthy” is of the opinion that the time was critical in the history of 
Seunas (Yadavas), and the situation discouraging. Hoysala Ballala II was in triumphant 
occupation of Lokkigundi which Jaitugi himself, as prince, had lost to Ballala II. He also held 
the adjoining territories at his pleasure and occupied Haluve and Manuve, the two important. 
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hill forts. He assumed all the imperial titles and at this time was at the height of his power 
and prestige. Jaitugi came up to Chinna-Tumbalam in the Adoni Taluk of Bellary district.*’ 
But to his dismay he found that the Hoysalas were holding all this area, also, and in good 
strength. Without risking any clash with them, Jaitugi returned as he came and reached 
Devagiri by January 1193 A.D. Neither then, nor later, did Jaitugi make any more for the 
recovery of his lands from the Hoysalas, nor did Ballala II feel the necessity of moving further 
at the expense of Yadavas. Probably, the continuous wars of Ballala II, against the Yadavas, 
left him exhausted, and the need to consolidate the gains took all his energies. 

The estimation of Verma is quite different in this regard. According to him, the last 
vestiges of the Chalukya power had been removed and the Yadavas had emerged as the most 
powerful of the Deccan Families; the stock of Yadava dynasty was fairly high. By capturing 
Kalyana, they had become virtually the successors of the later Chalukyas. Under the able rule 
of Bhillama V, the Yadava principality expanded, unprecedentedly, from the Narmada to the 
Krishna river. Nevertheless, the young Yadava kingdom had to be on its guard against the 
overzealous Hoysalas. Jaitugi had seen the defeat of the Yadava army at Soratiir. He, 
therefore, did not take any risk with his southern border. By reorganising his forces, he © 
presented such a countenance to his Hoysala adversary that the latter had to give up all plans 
of crossing the Krishna-Malaprabha border between the two states. n 

Ritti*? is of the view that Jaitugi seems to have moved to the South of the river 
Malaprabha and succeeded in capturing Lakkundi for the time being only; because, an 
inscription from Koligunder, dated January 18, 1195 A.D. states that Ballala conquered 
Lakkundi by defeating Jaitugi.© After that Ballala was in possession of that area. 


Like his father, Jaitugi was aggressive from the beginning. Keeping the Hoysalas at an 
arm’s length, he undertook the unfinished work of his father in the subjugation of the 
erstwhile feudatories of the Later Chalukyas, and tumed his attention to the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal. The latter were designing to expand and planned to attack the Yadava frontiers. 
But Jaitugi took the initiative and achieved a decisive victory in his encounter with his 
Kakatiya contemporary, Riidradeva. In a figurative manner, HemAdri states that Jaitugi 
performed the human sacrifice of a number of kings on the sacred altar of the battlefield, by 
offering oblations by the ladles of weapons in the fire of his valour and by destroying the 
glory of Riidra, the lord of Tillinga.*' Bhandarkar suggests on the basis of this verse that 
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Ridra was killed by Jaitugi in a battle.” But it seems that Rudra was only routed in the battle, 
and not killed. 

The Patan inscription of Yadava Singhana II states that the illustrious Jaitrapaladeva ‘put 
an end to the pleasures of the beloved ones of the distressed ladies of Andhra’. The 
Kalegaon plates of Yadava Mahadeva describes Jaitugi killing the king of Tri-Kalinga.™ 
However, Riidra survived the battle and is known to have died a natural death, which had a 
demoralising effect in the Kakatiya dominion. On the one hand, it stopped the resistance 
against the growing Yadava power, and on the other, it let loose the forces of chaos and 
confusion in the Kakatiya territory. The Palampet inscription records that soon after the death 
of Kakatiya Riidradeva, a number of Chieftains ‘sought to claim the hand of the Kakatiya 
royal glory, which for a time found herself in a thorny jungle’. 
| Mahadeva succeeded his brother Rudra, and ruled for a short period of three years. 
Mahadeva made an effort to avenge the defeat or death of his elder brother, but he also met 
the same fate as befell his elder brother. The Pratapacaritramu describes that Mahadeva 
perished in an attack on Devagiri, the Seuna capital, while fighting, seated on the back of an 
elephant.© This is partly corroborated by the evidence of the Yanamandala inscription dated 
Saka 1172 wherein it is stated that ‘Mahadeva fell asleep in a great battle on the two temples 
of a female elephant and woke up to find himself reclinging on the bosom of a celestial 
nymph’.®*’ The Gravapadu grant, the Paithan grant of Yadava Ramacandra,” the Tasgaon 
plates of Krsna, the Kalegaon. plates of Mahadeva, etc., confirm the above fact clearly. 

SidheS$varacaritaramu written by Kase Sarvappa, a work of the 16th century, has some 
interesting information on this struggle.”” According to it, Mahadeva killed his brother Riidra 
to be king of Kakatiyas. On the objection from the people and the nobles, Mahadeva 
requested them to accept at least his son Ganapati as the king and he would be content to be 
a Yuvaraja. This being agreed upon, Mahadeva led an expedition to Devagiri, but unfortu- 
nately he was killed in the war. Ganapati continued the war and killed the Seuna (Yadava) 
king. The Yadavas purchased peace with Ganapati by offering much tribute and also their 
princess Ridradevi for his queen. But this seems to be plausible. There is no contemporary 
evidence to the effect that Ganapati killed Jaitugi. On the other hand, Ganapati himself was 
at the mercy of king Jaitugi, who took pity on him and released him from prison. This is 
evident from the Paithan grant”! of Ramacandra which states that Jaitugi, ‘an ocean of 
compassion, fetched Ganapati, the speech of whose mouth was sweet, out of prison and made 
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him the lord of his country’. ’The Rahal inscription” of Singhana II dated 1222 A.D. records 
Jaitrapala, ‘the ocean of compassion, made Ganapati, whose life had been spared in battle, 
the lord of the Andhra country’. It is evident that the king killed by Jaitugi in battle was the 
immediate predecessor of Ganapati, and the latter was released from the imprisonment at 
Devagiri. | : | 
This view has been held by scholars like M. Rama Rao,” N. Venkataramanayya and M. 
Somasekhara Sarma,” etc. Bhandarkar” held the view that Ganapati was probably placed 
in confinement by Rudradeva. N.N. Das Gupta’ suggests that Ganapati was imprisoned by 
Mahadeva for his misconduct or treason. However, this remains a fact that Jaitugi set at 
liberty the Kakatiya king Ganapati. Verma supports the views of N. Venkataramanayya and 
M.SomasekharaSarma that some political considerations had weighed with the Yadava ruler 
to release Ganapati and it earned the gratitude and loyalty of the young prince.” 
Encouraged by his great successes against the Kakatiyas, Jaitugi turned his attention 
towards the north. According to Murthy,’”® the political conditions in Malava and Gujarat 
- were in great confusion, because of the large number of wars amongst the various dynasties. 
Subhatavarman, theruling Paramara king conquered the Lata country which was invaded by 
Qutub-ud-din Aibak, just then in 1194 A.D. Then Subhatavarman, invaded Anhilvada, the 
Chalukya capital. But he was compelled to retreat, by Sridhara, the governor of Chalukya 
Bhima II. Jaitugi tried to exploit this situation to his own advantage. He marched to Malava, 
defeated the forces of Subhatavarman, who was busily engaged in fighting against the Latas 
and the Chalukyas of Gujarat. Jaitugi is described in his Mangoli inscription of 1200 A.D., 
as the conqucror of the countries of Lata and Gauda.” In this fight against the Malavas, 
Jaitugi’s general Sahadeva rendered great help to him in defeating the Malavas. This 
Sahadeva is described in a record as having defeated the Malavas, the Kalingas, the 
Pancalakas, the Nepalakas, and the Turuskas.®° But some of the victories mentioned may be 
mere titles. Verma®! is of the view that it does not appear probable that Jaitugi ever came into 
conflict with Kulottunga III, the contemporary Chola ruler, another Yadava dynasty. 
Jaitugi occupics an important place in the history of Yadava dynasty. His greatest 
achievement was his subjugation of the Kakatiyas. By doing so, Jaitugi had partly fulfilled 
the mission of subduing the feudatories who once acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana. It is true that he did not annex the Kakatiya kingdom when he could 
have easily done so, but thereby he earned probably greater goodwill and friendship of the 
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Kakatiya Ganapatideva. There is reason to believe that for about sixty years, the Kakatiyas 
lived in peace and harmony with their Yadava neighbours. Bhillama’s dream of securing 
paramountcy of the Deccan for the Yadava family was slowly taking place.*? 

Jaitugi was a religious man. His inscriptions mention gifts to Saiva and Vaisnava 
temples, to Brahmanas and Saiva Acaryas. The temples of Manikye$vara, Bande§vara, 
RameSvara and Narasimha were famous and had the official patronage. This shows his 
interests in religious matters.®? He was not merely a soldier but he had also love and regard 
for scholarship. Laksmidhara, son of Bhaskaracarya, the famous astronomer, was his court 
pandit.** The Patan inscription of Singhana II describes him as ‘the chief of all sages who 
knew the meaning of Vedas, the king of Logicians, and one who was conversant with the 
essence of discussions on the subject of sacrificial rites’.® 

A significant event connected with Jaitugi’s rule was the establishment of the capital at 
Devagiri. Hemadri, however, states that Bhillama founded the city of Devagiri, obviously 
meant for his capital.*° The Tasg4on plates®’ of Kannara also state that Bhillama built the fort 
of Devagiri, but no record of his actually mentions this place as his capital. It is was only 
Jaitugi who shifted the capital to Devagiri. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
YADAVAS AT ZENITH OF GLORY 


Singhana IT 


Jaitugi was succeeded by his son Singhana, Simhana or Singhanadeva or Singhala. He is said 
to have been born as a boon of the family goddess Narasimhi of Parmakheta.' He was a 
veritable Simha of the Yadava dynasty and, like it, had the inexhaustible strength which 
never tired in his zeal in taking out military expeditions time and again. His greatness was 
no less due to Jaitugi, his father. Neither Hoysalas, nor Jaitugi made any more attempts to 
attack each other. Though Jaitugi did not expand his empire in the South, but avoidance of 
any conflict with Hoysalas and perpetual peace enabled Yadavas to defeat Kakatiyas and 
consolidate their position in the Deccan soil. Singhana did not respect Krishna-Malaprabha 
boundary for long and slowly began to make incursions into the Hoysala territory. Actually, 
Singhana did what other sovereigns in similar circumstances are tempted to do. 


Date of Accession 


The date of Singhana’s accession to the throne cannot be fixed with precision, since 
different inscriptions indicate different dates for the commencement of his reign. Despite 
numerous records of Singhana’s reign, the initial year of his reign remains a mystery. The 
earliest date we get for this event is 1198 A.D., while the latest is 1214 A.D.” According to 
the majority of epigraphic records, Singhana’s rule commenced in 1200 A.D., but there are 
also alot of inscriptions which place the commencement of the first year between 1210-1212 
A.D.? The plausible explanation for this confusion may be suggested. Jaitugi might have 
associated his worthy son with the administration of his kingdom, as he himself had been 
associated with the affairs of the kingdom by his father Bhillama V, towards the close of his 
reign. It seems that the crown prince used to date his regnal years, not from the year of his 
actual assumption of sovereign power, but from the period he was called upon by his father 
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to assist him in the affairs of the state.* To substantiate the view, Verma cites one example: 
arecord of Singhana (SIER, 1929, App. E., Bk. 68) issued in his forty-fifth regnal year 
indicates that he must have ruled at least for forty-five years. Since Jaitugi seems to have 
ruled till 1210 A.D., Singhana, most likely, commenced his rule in 1210 A.D. His forty-fifth 
regnal year, therefore, would fall in 1255 A.D. However, from the epigraphic records of his 
successor Krsna, we know that Singhana was dead in 1246 A.D. (EC, VII, S. No. 217; SIER, 
1926, App. C. p. 426). Itis thus evident that Singhana could not have ruled for forty-five years 
from 1210 A.D. His total regnal period of 45 years may be regarded as genuine only if the 
period of his Yuvarajaship is included therein. In other words, though Singhana was 
associated with the affairs of his kingdom as early as 1200 A.D., he seems to have assumed 
independent power only in 1210 A.D.° In support of the above fact, the author gives the 
following proof : ‘A Kanarese inscription at Pulunja (SMHD, II, pp. 56-59) in Sholapur 
district, recording some donations to the deity of Siddha Somadeva and his devotee 
Ammideva by Yadava Singhana, was issued on Megha Su.11, in the cyclic year Sidharath, 
which falls eitherin Saka 1121 or 1181. As Singhana was dead in Saka 1181, the year alluded 
to must be taken as Saka 1121 only. The corresponding Christian date is January 28, 1200 
A.D. As the record describes Singhana as an imperial ruler, it would suggest that Singhana 
came to power in 1200 A.D. The Mardi inscription’ of Saka 1134 records the following date 
of Singhana, while registering some grants to the deity of YogeSvara : 

tam ad esy agen gatmemmn fiendafsresa aad ade sificadacat dea yrs 
ageat Yat Saari | 

It is evident from the above record that Saka 1134 was the thirteenth regnal year of 
Singhana. Accordingly, the first regnal year of this Yadava ruler falls in Saka 1122, i.e. in 
1200 A.D. As Jaitugi was ruling during this period, it may be presumed that he had associated 
his son with the administration of his kingdom in about 1200 A.D., and this was regarded as 
sufficient justification by Singhana to reckon his regnal year from this date. Most of the 
scholars accept 1200 A.D. as the regnal date of Singhana. 


His Military Campaigns 


As stated above, Singhana had scant regard for Yadava-Hoysala boundary-understand- 
ing. He lost little time in, after assumption of full imperial authority, in avenging the defeat 
of his grandfather and in 1212 A.D. marched towards the city of Vijaysamudra or Vijayapura 
or Hallivur.’ The timing was calculated, as at the very time the Kadamba Kamadeva of 
Hanumgal was causing ‘perpetual anxiety’ to the Hoysalas.® Ballala II had a hard time in 
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putting down the rebelious attempts of the Kadamba feudatory. Derette maintains that the 
Kadambas’ successes against the Hoysalas. were no less advantage to Singhana who drove 
straight to the Banavasi country. According to one source, Singhana moved unopposed up 
to Dharwar as early as 1206 A.D.’ Then he swiftly marched to Ededorenad as evidenced by 
his inscriptions there.*° Then he moved further South. and went up to Adoni in Bellary.” 
Ballala II opposed the onward march of Singhana, But he did not achieve much success. In 
the battle, a Hoysala warrior, Banaka by name, stabbed Singhana’s horse, but was killed 
himself.!2 The Yadava army was ultimately victorious and his soldiers carried away much 
of wealth.'* Ballala 0 marched to Balagutty to humble the Sindas who had become the friends 
of the Yadavas.'* But the Yadava governor Bommidevarasa fought bravely and drove the 
Hoysalas away. This attack took place in 1217 A.D. This encouraged Singhana to occupy 
Hoysala areas. Soraba, Honnali and Shimoga talukas of Shimoga district came under the 
Yadavas, as testified to by a large number of inscriptions found therein, immediately after 
1217 A.D.'5 Most of them are Virigals commemorating the death of some hero or the other 
in battles against Hoysalas. By 1220 A.D., Raichur, Gulbarga and Belgauma were under the 
control of Singhana. An inscription’* dated 1217 A.D. of Singhana describes him as ‘a 
ruthing elephant in destroying the lotus garden of Ballala Raya’. A large number of grants 
were made to various temples by Singhana’s officers in these areas and those proclaim the 
occupation of the Hoysala territory by Singhana. 

_ The Chalukya empire was crumbling. The Kalachuris were giving it last fall. The 
Chalukyas were making efforts to proclaim their claim over the kingdom. The Kalachuris 
now and then made some efforts to impose themselves upon the feudatories of the region, 
but without much success. This is indicated by the small number of Kalachuri records in this 
region. In the period of two decades of Kalachuri usurpation, the Chalukyas remained in the 
background silently watching the developments that were taking place. Fleet’ says that 
Some§vara IV revived the Chalukya suzerainty in the early part of 1183 A.D. and that he first | 
established himself at Annigere and subsequently secured Kalyana.” 

Yet, Some$vara could not keep his position. He was surrounded and sandwitched by his 
adversaries, by chance Yadavas on all sides, yet not combined against him, all trying to be 
the imperial authority of the region. The Hoysalas in the South of Tungabhadra had been 
aspiring for independence. The Kalachuri usurpation provided them an opportunity to 
overthrow the Chalukya suzerainty and rule independently. The Yadavas in the Northen 
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region likewise were aspiring for imperial status. Bhillama V was making efforts to assert 
himself. He faced the Kalachuris and refused to accept their subordination like his 
predecessor Mailugi. On establishing himself on the Chalukya throne Some$vara tried to put 
down Bhillama V through his famous general Bamma or Brahma. The Minajigi record refers 
to the king Some$vara IV himself as camping at Manjara-tirtha on the bank of the Godavari. 
The Kollur inscription" also dated 1184 A.D. November 5, states that he was ruling from a 
kuppa (camping place) on the banks of the Gautami and refers to an encounter between 
himself and Bhillama.!? Some$vara IV took advantage of the expansionist activities of the 
Y&davas and the Hoysalas on either side of the kingdom and succeeded in overthrowing the 
Kalachuris and seizing Kalyana. But he could not hold on to power for long. Hoysala Ballala 
II continued his activities and fell upon the Chalukya general Brahma. The Gadag inscrip- 
tion” states that he defeated Brahma and seized his kingdom. The incident is placed 
sometime between 1187 and 1189 A.D.” This encouraged Bhillama V to try again. HemAdri 
speaks Bhillama’s occupation of Kalyana which event has been placed in c.1188 A.D.” 
Some$vara IV could not withstand the onslaught and he left for Jayantipura, i.e., Banavasi 
for shelter. Bhillama occupied Kalyana and Ballala became the master of the Southern 
region. | 

A Kanarese record” refers to a seige of the ‘brave Seuna army’. It seems that after the 
death of Ballala II, Singhana attempted another incursion into the Hoysala territory. The 
Yadava records do not speak of the result of this conflict, but an inscription of the Hasan 
district tells that Narasimha II filled ‘the Tungabhadra with the blood of the Seunas’.* From 
this description, it would appear that the Yadava army had encroached upon the southern 
part of the Hoysala country along the Tungabhadra river and besieged some important 
territory. there. Derette is of the view that Krsna, grandson of Singhana led this invasion,?5 
but Verma” and Murthy”’ state that the Yadava army was led by two generals, Vikramapala 
and Paviisa. A Kanarese record gives a graphic record of the battle : ‘the lotus heads of 
Vikramapala and Paviisa swung about among the poles of the flags of the golden hawda of 
his (Narasimha’s) elephant, as if modding in approval of his valour.2® Narasimha, the 
Hoysala king, was assisted by his brave general Addayada Harihara. The great general 
penetrated into the Yadava Army, ‘slew with his blows, overthrew them, trace them 
underfoot, pursued them, and with his singlehorse, captured the whole lines of their 
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cavalry’.2? The second Yadava invasion over the Hoysala territory seems to have been a 
failure. Shrinivas Ritti describes it the first battle of Singhana with Narasimha, which took 
place in 1223 A.D.*° The second battle took place some time between 1223 A.D. and 1228 
A.D. at Nerilage, when Amrit or Amrit Dandanayaka, a general of Narasimha took a leading 
part.*? Yet another battle was fought sometime later in 1235 A.D.* when the Hoysala general 
Harihara led the attack. These battles could not, however, dislodge Singhana from his 
southern strongholds, i.e. Hoysala territory to the North and the West of the Tungabhadra. 

However, R.Subrahmanyam is of the view that by 1215 A.D. Singhana overran the 
territories as far as South of Anantpura, Bellary, Chitaldurg districts and these areas were 
brought under the Yadava administration.” 

Though, as the inscriptions describe, the havoc caused by the Hoysalas was very great, 
Yadavas of Devagiri were not so adversely affected by this defeat. They continued to hold 
the areas around the Northern portion of Hoysala empire. It is apparent that the victory of the 
Hoysala Narasimha was shortlived and had least effect on the Yadavas, though of course it 
must have checked the movement of the Yadavas for the time being. Inscriptions of Singhana 
became rare in Shimoga district between 1225 and 1231 A.D. It may be surmised from this 
that the generals of Singhana withdrew from Shimoga district, for the time being, 
immediately after the battle. 

The Yadavas began reoccupying the Hoysala territories by 1231 A.D. Narasimha was 
very busy in his struggles in the South against the Pandyas and the Cholas. Taking advantage 
of the situation the officers of Singhana made incursions into the Hoysala empire under the 
guidance of Singhana’s grandson Krsna.™ 

It is interesting to explain the circumstances leading to Hoysalas involvement in the 
affairs of Chola Kingdom. Taking advantage of the weakness of Chola Kulottunga III, the 
Pandya king Maravarma Sundara Pandya led an invasion into his territory in 1216-17 A.D. 
Unable to withstand the onslaughts of the enemy, the Chola tumed to Hoysala Ballala for 
help. In spite of his old age, Ballala welcomed this opportunity which would enhance his 
influence in the Choia dominions. He sent his son Narasimha II to help the Chola who could 
then regain his kingdom with the former’s help. Ballala deservedly earned the title Chola- 
rajya pratishtha-panacarya (the restorer of the Chola kingdom) and Sa asa (the 
lion to the elephant, the Pandya king). 

After his accession to the Hoysala throne in 1220 A.D, Narasimha had again to intervene 
in the Chola-Pandya conflict. As events show, Rajaraja III, the successor of Kullottunga, 
marched against the Pandya country and attempted to reestablish the Chola supremacy. In 
retaliation, the Pandyas invaded the Chola country once again, and Rajaraja had to flee from 
the capital. Narasimha rushed to the help of the Chola king and reinstated Rajaraja on the 
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Chola empire.” These intervenes in the affairs of the Chola kingdom proved advantageous 
to the Hoysalas. 

-Kullottunga’s reign witnessed the rise of new power in the North. The Western 
Chaluk yan power after Vikramaditya VI was slowly declining and of three sides of that 
famous kingdom were rising the Yadavas in the North, the Kakatiyas in the East and the 
Hoysalas in the South. A century later these three powers alongwith the Pandyas in Madurai 
were destined to be the four Hindu states absorbing the shock of the Khilji invasion led by 
Malik Kafur. By then the Western and the Eastern Chalukyas as well as the great Cholas had 
disappeared on which these developments were to rest had been laid. But Kullottunga 
himself was a great monarch of undoubted personal ability, but his reign and his achieve- 
ments could only postpone the inevitable hour of the fall of the Cholas. 

The Hoysalas, whose activities in Gangavadi under Visnuvardhana have already been 
noticed, became more powerful under Ballala II. This Ballala married into the Chola family 
for one of his queens was a Chola Mahadevi. When Kullottunga’s reign had ended or was 
ending, i.e., round about 1216, Narasimha, son of Ballala II invaded Srirangan. This was 
intended to save the Chola monarch from Pandyan harrassment especially the invasion of the 
Chola country by Maravarman Sundara Pandya, this occured when Kullottunga III was 
living but RaAjaraja III had become the effective (or ineffective ?) ruler. Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya defeated Rajaraja II] and drove him to Palaiyarai where he pursued him and crowned 
himself. Kullottunga III himself went into exile. All this humiliation to the Chola rulers could 
have straightaway led to the total destruction of the Chola empire. But the Hoysala 
intervention in Tamil politics on behalf of the Cholas compelled Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya to permit the Chola to rule again. 

The political policy of the Hoysalas after Narasimha, further helped Singhana to 
consolidate his hold on the Southern regions. SomeSvara, son of Narasimha, was more 
attached to the Chola country both politically and emotionally. From his childhood he was 
brought up inthe Tamil country, and as early asin 1226 A.D., during the life time of his father, 
he was made the governor of a part of it. Naturally, therefore, he did not bestow much 
attention to the Northern regions of his kingdom. Nevertheless, he observed the movements 
of the Yadavas very closely and decided to march to his Northern boundary to check the 
Yadavas. A Hoysala stone record dated Saka 1159 (1237 A.D.) found at Pandharpur led 
Coelho to think that SomeSvara (1235-1256 A.D.), marched into the heart of the Yadava 
empire and succeeded in ‘pursuing Singhana’s army and defeating it’.*° Coelho, however, 
hastily added that SomeSvara ‘must have retreated soon afterwards, for we see that Singhana 
had started his aggresive wars afresh’. *” Derette, however, who had an occasion to examine 
the epigraph, found no trace of any claim of Hoysala victory therein. The record refers to a 
giftto god Vitthala out of the yearly presents of the people of Hiriyagaranja which has been 
identified with Pulunja, 8 k.m. east of Pandharpur. Ritti quotes an inscription of 1248 A.D.* 
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which gives Some$vara the title Seunorbhipalabal-amavs-davanala, indicating thereby that 
he had a clash with the Seuna (Yadava) army.*? Even Some$vara did not conquer any area, 
he was able to move upto Pandharpur. a 

In the meantime Singhana’s general Bommisetti, in a record of 1238 A.D., claims to have 
bumt Koda, Moghekoppa and Dorasamudra® and to have defeated the chiefs of Pandyanadu 
who must have been of the Kadamba lineage ruling from Rattipalli. Singhana’s warfare with 
the Hoysalas continued upto his own death in 1247 A.D. It was a continual warfare with 
suspension of hostilities in between. Singhana took personal interest and led the army in the 
early stages and entrusfed it to his able generals and later to his grandson Krsna, as he himself 
was engaged in other fronts. On the whole the Hoysalas were considerably harassed by him.*! 


Singhana and the Paramaras 


Gaining the upper hand in the struggles against the Hoysalas, Singhana organised a 
campaign by about 1210 A.D. against Malava and killed the ruling Paramara king 
Subhatavarman.” After his death, his son Arjunavarman, who succeeded him continued the 
battle against Singhana. Arjunavarman defeated Gumarapati Jayasimha.*? Hultzsch and 
Hall“ identified the Gurjarapati with Chalukya Bhima II, while H.C. Ray* was inclined to 
identify him with Chalukya Jayantasimha, who had ousted Bhima II during the short interval 
of 1218-26 A.D., and had usurped sovereign power.“ Hoysala princess Sarvakala, probably 
a daughter or grand daughter of Ballala II,*’ was the wife of Arjunavarman. When Singhana 
and the Hoysalas were at war, Arjunavarman did not remain a passive spectator. The 
hostilities between the Param ras and the Yadavas ever since the time of Mufija and Bhillama 
It had reached the point of no return. Paramara Bhoja II was assisted by his Lata feudatory 
Simha in an attack on the Yadavas of Devagiri. Finding himself comparatively free, 
Singhana launched an attack on the Paramaras, and defeat Arjunavarman. The defeat is 
mentioned by the Bahal inscription of Singhana, the Purushottampuri record of Ramacandra 
and Suktimuktavali. Hemadni is not correct when he states that Arjuna was killed in the 
battle,** as he was on Param§ra throne for another eight years up to 1218 A.D. Most probably, 
he was Arjunavarman of Malava. However, Singhana’s victory over Malava was complete. 
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Singhana next turned to ChahamAna ruler Simha of Lata. Simha sought the help of the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat against Singhana.*? The Chalukyan ruler Bhima II promptly sent the 
required assistance to Simha, probably as a protective measure in favour of himself. Perhaps 
Singhana was no match to this combined strength and returned unsuccessful in the venture. 


Lata 


Encouraged by his victories by 1216-17 A.D., Singhana made extensive preparations 
and selected an able general KholeS$vara and marched against the kingdom of Lata. This time 
Simha, the ruler of Lata could not get any help from the Chalukyas of Gujarat as they were 
busy with their own affairs against the Muslims and other Maravara kings. Simha was no 
much to Singhana. In the battle Simha and his brother Sindhuraja were killed and Sankha was 
taken prisoner.*° Khole$vara occupied Broach and established a pillar of victory on the 
seashore there.*! Thus Singhana effectively avenged his previous defeat at the hands of 
Simha and installed Sankha on the Lata throne to have him for a faithful subordinate and ally 
of the Yadavas, the territory of Lata for the first time came under the hegemony of the 
Yadavas. 

The Kirtikaumadi of Some$vara gives a vivid account of the second Yadava invasion on 
Gujarat. It states : The capital of Gujarat trembled wth fear when the advance of Singhana’s 
army was reported. Being afraid of this foreign invasion, no one among the subjects of the 
Gujarat king began the construction of a new house or stored grains, and minds of all were 
restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their fields, they showed a peculiar solicititude to 
procure Carts and as army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the people, with their 
fears greatly excited, moved further and further. When Lavanaprasada heard of the 
innumerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger, and though he had a small 
army, he proceeded with it to meet that of his enemy, which was vastly superior. When the 
forces of Singhana arrived on the banks of the Tapti, he rapidly advanced to the Mahi. Seeing, 
on the one hand, the vast array of the enemy, and on the other, the indomitable power of the 
Chalukya forces, the people were full of doubt and could not foresee the result. The enemy 
bumt villages on their way and the volume of smoke that rose in the air showed the position 
of their camp to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements accordingly. 
The Yadava army overran the country about Bhrigukacha while the plentiful crops were still 
standing in the fields, but the king of Gujarat land did not think them unconquerable. 

When the Gujarat forces were preparing for a straight contest with the Yadava forces on 
the banks on the Mahi, there came the tidings that four kings of Marawara had rebelled 
against Lavanaprasada and his son, Viradhavala. The chiefs of Godhara and Lata, too, 
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defected from Lavanaprasada’s army, left the camp and allied themselves with the four 
Marawara kings. Placed in such a predicament, the Kirtikaumadi states : “Lavanaprasada 
suddenly stopped his march and tumed back in order to put down the rebellion.” The Yadava 
army did not advance further, but withdrew. Perhaps some treaty*? was concluded between 
Singhana and Lavanaprasada on 15th day of Sudi of Vaisakha, in the Samvat 1288. The 
treaty was concluded in the victorious camp of Yadava Singhana. 


Third Invasion 


Soon after 1221 A.D., Singhana launched third invasion on Gujarat. An alliance had 
come into being between Singhana, the Lata ruler Sankha and the Paramara Devapala of 
Malava. Whether Singhana invited the third partner of the alliance to join him in his attack 
on Gujarat at the instigation of Sangrama Simha or whether Devapala joined the coalition 
of his own accord cannot be said with certainty. For Devapala nothing would have been more 
welcome than attack on Gujarat alongwith two allies. Khole$vara was once again called 
upon to lead the invasion and all the three confederate armies marched towards Gujarat, the 
Yadava and the Lata armies from the South and the Malawa army from the East. 

Lavanaprasada was quite aware of the consequences, and could also foresee the end of 
his dynasty. As a shrewed diplomat, he assigned this task to his able minister Vastupala. A 
clever ruse was played by Vastupala as a result of which the Yadava plan completely 
misfired. This had been described by the author of Hammiramadamardana™ in detail. It 
narrates that one of Vastupala’s spies secured service in the army of Devapala, the Malava 
king. The spy managed to steal his master’s best horse bearing his name. The horse was 
eventually givento Sangramasimha by another spy as a present from Devapala. It was also 
contrived that a forged letter should fall into the hands of Singhana, purporting to be a secret 
communication from Devapala to Sangramasimha. The forged letter referred to the present 
of the horse and assured Sangramasimha that Devapala would attack Singhana from the rear, 
as soon as he entered Gujarat. The letter exhorted Sangramasimha to choose that moment to 
strike off the head of Singhana in order of avenge the death of his father. The ruse reproduced 
the desired effect and Singhana was convinced of the treacherous role of the allies conspiring 
to bring about his own downfall, when Sangramasimha became aware of Singhana’s 
suspicion about him, he took fo fright and fled away. Vastupala’s clever ruse gave 
Lavanaprasada another good respite. 


Fourth Invasion 


In about 1229 A.D. Singhana took the fourth and last invasion over Gujarat. Lavanaprasada 
and Viradhavala were dead and so was Khole$vara. Viradhavala’s son Visaladeva was the 
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defecto ruler of Gujarat, while the dejure ruler was Chalukya Bhima. Khole$vara’s son, 
Rama, was leading the Yadava army. A fierce battle took place on the bank of the Narmada. 
According to the Ambe inscription® of Saka 1162, Rama slew anumber of Gujarat soldiers, 
but ultimately lost his life in the encounter. In the Kadi grant®° of 1261 A.D. Visaladeva is 
described as ‘a subinarine fire inside the ocean of Singhana’s army.’ It is likely that after the 
loss of general Rama, Singhana withdrew his army. It resulted in no territorial gain to the 
Yadavas of Devagiri. 

Singhana was one of those imperial rulers of the medieval times who believed in war for 
the sake of war. History may admire this hero of the Yadava dynasty as an indefatigable 
fighter. But the protracted struggle for power between the Y adavas and the Chalukyas which 
lasted well over twenty years must have exhausted their resources both in man and material. 
This is all the more tragic as it happened at a time when the zealots of Islam were already 
casting their covetous eyes on Gujarat and the Deccan plateau. Had Singhana been a 
Statesman as well and had he political foresight to gauge the political barometer of the north, 
he would have made acommon cause with the Malava and Gujarat rulers instead of engaging 
them in wars which profited none. Had he done so, probably history would have been 
different. But as it was, he did not rise above the dynastic rivalry, with the result that these 
countries fell an easy prey to the monster of Muslim imperialism. To Singhana must have 
aportioned the blame for such an eventuality, for he was in a position to give a lead in the 
task of consolidating their energy and determination to fight back the northern invaders.*’ 

Singhana was the greatest ruler of the dynasty. It was in his time that the Yadava became 
the most powerful and dominant power in the Deccan. The final spots of his inscriptions tell 
us that Konkana, Lata, Maharastra, Vidarbha, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh formed integral 
parts of his empire. Eventually he established his sway over the whole territory ruled over 
by the Later Chalukyas of Kalyana and thus established himself as a supreme overlord of the 
entire Deccan. Describing the imperial authority of Singhana, a record claims that ‘he 
enforced obedience tohiscommands upon the kings of Malava,Chera, Chola and Magadha, 
the Gurjaras and Pandyas, the people of Lata and Nepala, the Turuskas, the Barbarigas, the 
Keralas and the Pallavas, the rulers of Anga, Vengi, Pancala, Kalinga and Sindh and thus 
reigned over entire India.’ Although the scribe here has given full vent to his poetic 
imagination and hyperbolism, judged by the achievements of Singhana, the Yadava record 
cannot be lightly dismissed as a mere myth. In another record, Singhana has been described 
as ‘the full moon in nourishing the ocean of the nector of joy ; who acts like the sun in 
dispelling the thick darkness of niggardliness ; and who rivals the ocean of milk in having 
Hari established in his heart.’ | | 

The Yadava king was entitled to assume the full titles of a paramount sovereign, as seen 
in his inscriptions, such as the ‘the support of the whole world’ (Samastabhuvanasvraya), the 
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lover of the earth (Prithivivallabha), ‘the supreme lord of the city of Dvaravatipura, the best 
of the cities, ‘he who is born in the lineage of Visnu’, “he who is the sun which causes to 
blossom the white lotuses of the Yadavakula’, ‘he who is victorious over all the hostile 
kings’, ‘king of kings’, ‘the best among the Yadava, Rayanarayana, Praudhapratapacakra- 
vartin’, etc. The Yadava empire reached the zenith of its power during Singhana’s reign. He 
defeated the Hoysalas, wrested back the teiritories acquired by them from his grandfather, 
and established the indisputed supremacy of the family in the Deccan. The Kakatiyas, the 
Chalukyas and the Param@ras had all been subdued. So long as Singhana was at the helm of 
affairs at Devagiri, they dared not challenge his supremacy in the Deccan. The Chalukyas 
had to relinquish Lata and the Hoysalas surrendered Northern districts of their kingdom as 
far as Shimoga. In the North, the Narmada marked the boundary of his empire. Territories 
to the Scuth of the line connecting Broach and Nagpur and to the North of the line connecting 
Girsappa with Kurnool were included in the Yadava empire. Though a iarge part of the 
territory was actually govemed by the feudatories of Singhana, but they are all loyal to him. 
Those who tried to show signs of rebellion were promptly dealt with and their territories, as 
in the case of Rattas of Saundatti and Silaharas of Kolhapur, were incorporated in the Yadava 
empire. The king of Malava a Muhammadan ruler, and the Kalachuris, or Chedis of 
Chhattisgarh and Jabalpur, were also subdued. 

In the Tilivalli inscription, Singhana claims to have destroyed the Abhira chief 
Laksmideva and his entire family too. The Amben inscription mentions Laksmideva, the 
chief of Bhambagiri as being defeated by Singhana’s general KholeS$vara. Hemadri also 
mentions Laksmidhara of Bhambagiri. All these refer to the same person Laksmideva or 
Laksmidhara, the Abhira chief of Bhambagiri. Khare locates this Bhambagiri to be in either 
Yeotmal or Ahmadnagar district,°? but Mirashi argues that this area shows hardly any 
vestiges of the Abhiras.© On the other hand Bhamer in Pimpalner taluk of West Khande$a 
district answers the description better. It has been the centre of Abhira activity, and has a 
ruined fort of the Abhiras. 

Singhana was a lover of music and patronised the art in his court. The astrologers 
Changadeva and Anantadeva received patronage. Sarangadeva wrote his treatise on music 
entitled Sangeetratnakara during this period. Singhana himself is reputed to have written a 
commentary on this work.®’ Changadeva, grandson of the well-known astronomer Bhas- 
karacarya, founded at Patan in Khande$a a college for the study of Sidhantasiromani and 
other works of his grandfather, Anantadeva wrote a commentary on a chapter of 
Brahmagupta’s Brahmasphutasidhanta and on the Brihajjataka of Varahamihira. A Jain 
author Kamalabhava, the author of Santisvarapurapa in Kannada, flourished under the 

patronage of Singhana. | 
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Singhana’s interest in religion is evidenced by the large number cf inscriptions which 
mentions gifts to various temples made either by Singhana himself or by his subordinates 
under his orders. A majority of the gifts were made to Saivite gods. Vaisnava temples 
dedicated to the gods Narasimha and Laksminarayana also received a large number of gifts. 
Jaina establishments, too, were encouraged. The construction of a Jinalaya at Purikanagara 
and gifts for the feeding of Jaina ascetics and for the worship of Par$vanatha and gifts to the 
temple of Anantatirthankara are some of the examples of the charity of Singhana.® This 
Yadava king built a city called Singhanapur about 60 kin. east of Satara. It was a great city 
“with its celebrated temple and fine, large tank situated in a depression in the hills upon the 
valley crest of the high table land which abruptly falls into the valley of Nira.” 


Successor of Singhana 


_Singhana had two sons, Jaitugi and Sdrangapani.“ Jaitugi died before the death of his 
father. On the death of Singhana in 1247 A.D., Jaitugi’s son Krsna succeeded Singhana. He 
is also called Kannara,® Kanha, Kanhara and Kandhara. The Arjunavada inscription® of this 
king states that he was the son of Singhana’s eldest son. This implies that Singhana had more 
than one son. From a K§akatiya record,® the name of another son Sarangapanideva is 
revealed. Jaitugi or Jaitrapala has been described as a very generous person, as the abode of 
all arts, and.a veritable moon full of all the digits, that had come down to the earth to protect 
it,° and one ‘who had the earth, reposing under the shade of his white parasol’. The 
Kalegaon plates of Yadava Mahadeva introduces Jaitugi like this : “His feet were kissed by 
the crest-jewels of all kings in the three worlds and he was irresistable like the sun rising with 
all its lustre’”’.”° The Purushottampuri plates of Ramacander of Saka 1232 describe Jaitugi ‘as 
a gracious temple of the goddess of heroism, who, by his excellent form, completely quelled 
the pride of the god of love, and who was concluded to be the unique limit of the excess of 
magnanimity by the people who at first expressed their doubts as to whether he was Kama 
or Dadhichi or Sibi or Jimtitavahana’.”! | 
Perhaps, after the death of Singhana, a civil war broke out between ‘Sarangap4ni and the 
sons of Jaitugi, in which latter’s son Krsna emerged victorious, and Sarangapani was 
compelled to seek refuge in the court of the Kakatiyas, who granted the feudatory status of 
Panugal. Krsna ruled for not more than seventeen years. While some inscriptions, giving the 
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regnal years of the king, point to a date between 2nd Novemeber, 1246 A.D.” and 17th 
March, 1247 A.D.,” others suggest a date between 16th December 1245 A.D.” and 3rd 
August, 1246 A.D.,” though he actually ascended the throne towards the end of 1247 A.D.” 

Immediately after his accession, Krsna decided to invade Malava and Gujarat. By this 
time, the Muslims (Turks) had consolidated their power in the valleys of the Indus, the 
Ganges and the Jamuna, and were casting greedy eyes on the wealth of the Deccan. In 632 
A.H. (1234 A.D.) Malava witnessed one of the worst plunderings and descratings of its 
temples and cities.” Krsna advanced with an army upon Malava. An inscription dated Saka 
1172 describes him as ‘Siva to the love-god, the Malava-king”® The invasion of Malava 
seems to have taken place before 1250 A.D. and must have been the first military adventure 
of Krsna. The Behatti inscription of Krsna of 1253 A.D., describes the fierce battle against 
the Malavas in a very graphic manner. ” No territorial gain accrued to Krsna through this 
invasion. 

Gujarat was his next target, which was then under Visaladeva, son of Viradhavala. 
Visaladeva was married to the daughter of the Hoysala king, Some$vara (1235-56 A.D.). It 
seems that the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra and the Chalukyas of Gujarat entered into an 
alliance against their common enemy, the Yadavas of Devagiri. In this invasion, Krsna had 
the upper hand. The Mamdapur inscription,® describes Krsna as ‘a god to the elephant, the 
Gurjara’. The Manoli record*! recalls him’ “as terrible to the king of Gurajari’. According to 
HemAdri’®? he destroyed the army of Visala. The Paithan grant®? of Ramacandra describes 
Krsna as ‘one who bathed his fame in the ocean which was filled with the rivers of the 
Gurjaras’. The defeat of Yadava army during the time of Singhana on the banks of Narmada 
was fully avenged. 


War with Hoysalas 


Krsna had to fight frequently with the Hoysala king Some$vara, who tried to recover the 
Northern parts of his country which were lost to the Yadavas. An epigraphic record of Krsna 
States that “‘Chamunda, son of Malla and grandson of Bicha, suppressed the arrogance of the 
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haughty Hoysala emperor Some$vara’.* Due to the incessant onslaughts of the Yadavas, the 
Hoysalas were losing their hold on the territory comprising the Chitaladur district, and, for 
the first time, the Yadava inscriptions began to appear there. The Hoysalas ultimately sought 
for peace as they found it hopeless to fight with the evergrowing power of the Yadavas. The 
Hoysalas’ territory was being captured by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya,®* consequently, 
Yadavas came to face the Pandyas, as a record of the Pandyas says that Jatavarman occupied 
Ranchi and continued his march inflicting a terrible defeat upon ‘the Telungas and their 
allies, the Aryas, at Mudugur, and drove them upto Peraru (Krsna).°°S.K. Aiyangar is of the 
view that the Aryas referred to were the Yadavas of Devagiri,*” But Verma does not accept 
this and says that ‘they may have been the Nellore Yadavas.’®* 


The Victory over the Abhira King 


The Udhara inscription of 1225 A.D. calls Krsna ‘ Abhirakula-dahana-davanala’ ®° (the 
fierce fire to the forest of the Abhira family). The Abhira chief who came into conflict with 
Krsna was Kamapala mentioned in Purushottampuri plates;® and was ruling somewhere in 
KhandeSa. Ramapala, the brother-in-law of the Kadamba ruler of Goa, Sasthadeva III, 
assisted him to renounce the Yadava supremacy and to secure the throne. Krsna subdued 
both. The Manoli record reveals that Krsna was the sovereign of the Cholas. The Purushot-’ 
tampuri plates mention the king of K6sala as one of the adversaries of Kannara. This king 
probably belonged to the Kalachuri branch of Ratnapuri as suggested by Mirashi.”' 

Krsna was brave, diplomatic and handsome.” He was a devoted follower of the Vedic 
religion. According to HemAdri, he performed many great sacrifices and thus ‘brought fresh 
Strength to the Vedic religion which in course of time had lost its hold over the people’.”* He 
held under his firm control the empire which was built by his grandfather. He even extended 
it to the Souther part of Mysore. 

His reign is marked by literary activities. Jalhana, the author of Siktimuktavali, was 
patronised by him. Amalamanda wrote Ved4ntakalpataru, a commentary on the Bhamat. 
Distinguished generals, poets, artists, scholars, etc., found patronage. from him. He was of 

areligious disposition and patronised many religious faiths. An inscription describes him as 
_Vedodharak or the upholder of Vedas.™ The Lilacaritra says that he had a high regard for the 
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saints of the Mahanubhava sect and states that on a holy occasion, he went to Lonar, 
accompanied by his younger brother Mahadeva, to pay respects to Chakradhara of that sect. 


Mahaaeva 


Mahadeva succeeded his elder brother Krsna.* Krsna himself appointed Mahadeva as 
heir-apparent” and probably associated him with the administration of the kingdom as early 
as 1250 A.D. According to Mamdapura record,* Mahadeva was to Krsna as Laksmana was 
to Rama or Arjuna was to Yudhisthara. For some time, both brothers ruled jointly during the 
last days of Krsna. HemAdri tells us that Mahadeva invaded Konkan with a large army, strong 
in elephants, immediately after his accession.?? The Silahara ruler SomeSvara was defeated 
and seems to have been drowned in the sea. For Hemadri says that ‘Soma preferred drowning 
because he thought that the submarine fire would be much less harmful than the fire of 
Mahadeva’s wreth’.'!” The battle seems to have fought sometimes in 1265 A. D. The Thana 
branch of the Silaharas was annexed to the Yadava empire. 

Soon after the death of Kakatiya Ganapati in 1261 A.D., his daughter Rudramba 
succeeded him. Her feudatories rebelled against her. It was at this juncture when Mahadeva 
intervened in the affairs of the Warangal court. According to Hemadri, Mahadeva ‘took in 
battle several elephants and the five musical instruments from the ruler of Telangana, but left 
the ruler Rudrumbi as he refrained from killing a woman’. Perhaps the conflict took place 
in 1265 A.D. M. Rama Rao, however, fixes the event in between 1267-70 A.D. and describes 
the Yadava invasion as a ‘passing phase’.!”! 

The next target was the Hoysalas. Some§vara had divided his kingdom into two parts, 
one governed by Narasimha III and the other by Ramanatha. The Hoysala kingdom, as 
Derette states, was ‘in the hands of a retired invalid and two adolescents’ .'“ This situation 
encouraged Mahadeva to march towards the South. Mahadeva first raided the Kadamba 
chief Kavadeva in April, 1268 A.D. In November, 1270 A.D., he attacked some Bommarasa. 
The next move of Mahadeva was the attack on the Hoysala kingdom itself. This he concluded 
sometime before March, 1271 A.D.’ The existing of a good number of Yadava records in 
the Chitradurga district, indicates that the Yadava influence, during the reign of Mahadeva, 
had pee deep into the Hoysala, territory. 
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The Paithan plates'™ of Ramacandra state that Mahadeva overthrew Visala of Gujarat 
in. battle. The Kalegaon plates of Mahadeva dated Saka 1182 describe that Mahadeva 
launched such an onslaught on Visala that the ‘latter lost all his wealth and fame of valour 
on the battlefield’? The Sangur inscription of Mahadeva states that Mahadeva was a god to 
the elephant of the Gurjara king." Hemadri writes that ‘the prowess of his arm was like a 
thunderbolt that shattered the mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering 
Gurjara’.!” oe 

Gutta III of Guttavolal remained an obedient feudatory of Mahddeva.'® The Sindas of 
Belagutti and the Rattas of Saundatti were content to be Mahadeva’s feudatories and Yadava 
governors were ruling in these areas. His empire included Dharwar and Belgaum districts. 
Parts of Shimoga, Chitradurga, Bellary, Kolhapur and presumably Chhattisgarh were also 
included in his empire. The Southern and Northern Konkana formed part of his empire. Thus 
Mahadeva kept intact the dominions he inherited from his predecessor. 

Mahadeva was a brave, religious and lover of arts. He protected the Yddava empire well. 
He patronised art and scholars. Hemadri held an important office in Mahadeva government, 
he wrote Hamadrifastra. The style of architecture known after him as HemAdipanti style, 
speaks of his genius as a builder also. He also wrote the Yadava history. Vaijayi, the queen 
of Mahadeva built the temple of Vaijanatha at Paithan.’” 

Mahadeva ruled till Saka 1193 or January 1271 A.D., the date of his death. 


Ammana or Amanadeva 


__ Mahadeva was succeeded by his son Ammana or Amana after the former’s death. Within 
a year he was defeated and the throne was occupied by his cousin Ramacandra, son of Krsna. 
R&macandra was young at the time of death of his father. That is why Mahadeva came to 
throne orit could be, that Krsna, in recognition of the help rendered by his brother Mahadeva 
to come to the throne and in his military campaigns, might have approved of Mahdadeva’s 
accession to the throne on the specific condition that he should hand over his kingdom to 
Ramacandra after Mahadeva’s death. But Amana usurped the throne and Ramacandra had 
to fight against his cousin. The Purushottampuri inscription!” states that when Ammana was 
ruling in his capital, Ramacandra adopted a plan to obtain the strong fort of Devagiri. He 
entered the fort along with a party of his soldiers disguised as dancers. Suddenly they fell 
upon Ammana and seized the kingdom. Perhaps Ammana was seiged in war or by strategem, 
blinded and was left to die. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE YADAVA EMPIRE : BEGINNING OF END 


Ramacandra or Ramadeva 


Ramacandra ascended the throne of Devagiri towards the end of 1271 A.D., but his 
inscriptions are not unanimous in counting his regnal years. The date of the commencement 
of his reign varies from 1269 to 1273 A.D. One inscription purports to take this date even 
to 1307 A.D.' Ramacandra had been associated with administration of the state during the 
life time of Mahadeva. | 

The political condition of Deccan, particularly in the Northern states, had considerably 
changed by this time. The menace of the Muslims had grown and the Paramaras and the 
Gurjara kingdoms had already been subjected to their onslaughts. The traditional Yadava 
hostility towards Malava continued unabated. The Thana grant? of Ramacandra dated in 
Saka 1194 describes Yadava king as ‘a blast of the day of doom in extinguishing the lamps 
of the Malavas’. The Udari inscription? dated Saka 1198 refers to Ramacandra as ‘a lion in 
destroying the multitude of the rutting elephants of Arjuna, the Malava king’. The Paithan* 
plates of Saka 1193 also confirm the victory of Ramacandra over the Malavas. 


War with the Kakatiyas 


Ramacandra met with stiffer opposition in his encounters with his eastern rivals, the 
Kakatiyas. Probably, Ramacandra tried to interfere in the affairs of Kakatiya kingdom and 
helped some feudatories of the Kakatiya queen Rudramadevi who rebelled against her. The 
incident took place in 1191 or 1192 A.D. 
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War with the Hoysalas — 


- Protracted hostilities continued between Radmacandra and the Hoysala. The truncated 
Hoysala kingdom was experiencing the pangs of a civil war between the forces of Narasimha 
Ill and his brother Ramanatha, who was incharge of the Tamil area of the Hoysala kingdom. 
Ramacandra did not miss the opportunity, but the invasion was an unsuccessful one. This 
attack was followed by a more vigorous one towards the end of February 1276 A.D: 
according to one source and in the autumn of 1275 A.D. according to another.® Three 
prominent generals of Ramacandra, viz. Saluva Tikkama, Joyideva and Haripala led the 
campaign this time. The confiderate army, according to one record,’ had collected about 
12,000 horses. The Yadava army went very near the Hoysala capital and camped at Belavadi, 
which stood four and a half miles North of Dorasamudra and laid siege of the port. 
Dorasamudra was an hour’s ride and the Yadava general Saluva Tikkama, according to a 
Hoysala record, boasted, ‘I will take Dorasamudra in only one minute’.® With the enemy 
knocking at the doors, the Hoysalas were left with no other choice but to defend their capital. 
A bloody battle took place on 25th April, 1275 A.D. on the outskirts of Dorasamudra. 
According to the Hoysala records, the Hoysala army put up a vigorous defence and 
compelled the Yadava army to retreat as far as Dummiz,’ the hill on the borders of Shimoga 
and Chitradurg districts. However, the Yadava version of this battle is quite different. The 
Harihar inscription of 1277 A.D." claims that Saluva Tikkama successfully completed the 
campaign against Dorasamudra by capturing it and collecting much booty. According to a 
Kanarese record, Ramacandra was a ‘powerful arm in seizing the wealth of Hoysala-raya’s 
empire’. A large portion of the Northern Hoysala territory was conquered by Ramacandra."! 
After this battle the Santara (Yadava) chief Bommarasa tried to withdraw his support to the 
Yadavas, but was foiled in his attempt by the Yadava army in 1276 A.D.” The battle between 
the Yadavas and the Hoysalas resulted into great devastation and plunder of the Hoysala 
territory by the Yadava forces. The Yadava invasion of 1275 A.D. ends the series of the 
invasions of the Hoysala kingdom which began with the battle of Soratiir in the time 
Bhillama V. Within less than a hundred years, the Yadava power had become bold enough 
to attack the very heart of the Hoysala kingdom."* 

The urushottampuri plates state that Ramacandra conquered the kings of Dahala, 
Bhandagara, Vajrakara, and Palli. He is further stated to have conquered Kanyakubja and 
subdued the king of Mahima. He also expelled the Muslims from Varanasi and built a temple 
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of Sarangap4ni in that city. He is also stated to have destroyed the kings of Sangama and 
Kheta.'* 

In 1292 A.D., the Yadavas reached the zenith of their glory. There was none to challenge 
the undisputed supremacy of Ramacandra over the entire Deccan. The later Chalukyas, the 
Kalachuris, the Silaharas, the Kadambas, the Kakatiyas, the Gurjars, the Paramaras and 
lastly Hoysalas, all fought against the Yadavas but were humbled down ultimately, and the 
Garuda-dhavaja of the Yadavas flew over a vast territory extending from Malava to Mysore 
and from the Western coast to Eastern Vidarbha. The imperial thrust of the Yadavas can 
justifiably be regarded as completely quenched. From Dridhaprahara to Ramacandra is a big 
procession of kings but none achieved that status and power as Ramacandra enjoyed in the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century A.D." 


The Decline and Fall 


The last two decades of Ramacandra’s rule proved to be bad days for the Yadava empire, 
which led to the ultimate extinction of the dynasty. Verma writes : ‘But then the inevitable 
came for which the Yadavas were partially responsible, and the empire which took about two 
hundred years to build up declined and ultimately was annexed to the North Indian Islamic 
power within twenty years.'° | 
In 1292 A.D., two years after the coronation of Jalaluddin Firoz Shah Khilji, Allauddin, 
his nephew, attacked Bhilsa whose king, he said, had rebelled.!’ This campaign doubly 
benefited him, as it earned for hirn the praise and confidence of the Sultan and also the 
province of Audh, of which he was made governor.'® While at Bhilsa, Allaudddin came to 
know about the wealth of Devagiri.!? With or without the permission of the Sultan he retumed 
towards Devagiri as a first step towards the fulfilment of his ambitions. In the meantime, the 
spies whom he had sent to Devagiri, brought the welcome news that the main army of. 
R&amacandra was away on some expedition.”’Allauddin setout for Devagiri in 1294 A.D.”! 
After marching for two months by dubious and unfrequented tracts lest he might attract 
attention, he arrived at Ellichpur in Berar. Here he explained away his presence and secured 
himself from molestation by giving out that he was a discontented noble of Delhi on his way 
to seek service at Rajamahendri” in Telangana. After two days, he reached Lachur, twelve 
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miles west of Devagiri, with three to four thousand cavalry and two thousand soldiers. Karna, 
the ruling vassal of Ramacandra was no match to Allauddin. 

Barni writes that on hearing the intelligence of the advancing Muslim forces, Ramacandra 
simply could not believe the news, Allauddin proceeded further to Devagiri. Ramacandra 
collected the available forces and put up an opposition, about four miles from the fort. But 
he was overpowered and was forced of shut himself up inside the fort. Allaudin laid siege 
to the fort and spread the rumour that his was just an advance army and a bigger one with 
twenty thousand strength was closely following. This news disheartened the Yadava king 
and he had no other way but to negotiate peace. 

According to Ferishta, Ramacandra addressed a letter to Allaudin : “Your invasion of 
this country was imprudent and rash, but fortunately for you, you found the city unguarded 
and you have been permitted to range at large. It is, however, possible that the Rajas of the 
Deccan who command innumerable armies may yet surround you, and permit not one of your 
people to return from our dominions alive. Supposing even that you should be able to retreat 
from here undisturbed, are not the Princes of Malava, Khandésa and Gondavana in your 
route, who have each armies of 40,000 or 50,000 men, can you hope they will permit you to 
escape unmolested ? It is advisable, therefore, for you to retire in time by accepting a 
moderate sum, which, with the spoil you have already got, will indemnify you for the 
expenses of your expedition.”*? Allaudin agreed to withdraw immediately. 

The Muslim historians differ on what happened next. Isami, a near contemporary of 
Allauddin, tells us that Singhana or Sankara, son of Ramacandra returned to the capital and 
submitted himself to the Sultan on the advice of his father. The reason for this was the threat 
of Allaudin that he would kill Ramacandra first before dealing with Singhana. Allauddin had 
least territorial interests, he wanted wealth. Having acquired it, he “planted Ramacandra 
again, so that he once more grew into a green tree.” Ramacandra got back his country and 
vowed that they should be like father and son. | 

Ferishta, however, gives a different account. According to him, Sankaradeva resumed 
hostilities despite his father’s protestations. He wrote to Allauddin : “If you have love for life 
and desire for safety, restore what you have plundered and proceed quietly homeward, 
rejoicing in your happy escape”.?> The Yadavas, however, could not hold Allauddin. They 
had to negotiate peace, of course, on the conditions of Allauddin. 

The Muslim chronicles of Barani, Isami and Ferishta give detailed descriptions of the 
invasion and the enormous booty secured. According to Ferishta, Allauddin got 600 maunds 
of gold, 7 maunds of pearls, 2 maunds of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires and other 
precious stones, 1000 maunds of silver and 4000 pieces of silk and sundry other articles.. 
Though there may be exaggeration in the statement of Ferishta, the kingdem of Deccan and 
South India had doubtless accumulated enormous wealth. The Deccan was considered as the 
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milch-cow of Delhi. Ferishta does not mention any matrimonial alliance with Allaudin and 
Ramacandra. However, Allaudin demanded the cession of the province of Ellichpura.* 

Though these are staggering claims by the Muslim historians, undoubtedly, Allauddin’s 
maiden adventure in the South was a complete success. What he had heard at Bhilsa had 
turned out to be true. In Devagiri, Allauddin had stumbled over a mine of wealth which he 
freely drew upon whenever he needed it. As Stanley Lane-Poole says, “It was from the 
boundless treasurers won in this campaign that the conqueror procured the ‘Golden stars’ 
which lighted his road to Delhi.”*’ Barani too has testified that ‘it was the riches of Devagiri 
which silenced the mouths of the people from uttering a word about Allaudin’s treacherous 
assassination of his uncle.’”* 

The historians say that Ramacandra learnt no lesson from Allaudin’s invasion of 
Devagiri. Instead of strengthening his position against the Muslims and retrieving the 
Situation, he still thought of petty rivalries for the expansion of his kingdom at the expense 
of the Hoysala. In 1303 A.D., the Yadava army marched into the Hoysala territory. A battle 
was fought in that year at Holalkere in Chitradurga, in which the Hoysala ruler Ballala III 
_participated.”? On this, Ramacandra assumed the title ‘a destroying elephant to the root of 
vine of Ballalaraya’.*°This was the last war between the two dynasties. 

For the next eight ornine years, Allauddin was occupied with various affairs in the North. 
By about 1306 A.D. Ramacandra stopped sending the annual tributes to Allauddin.*! Amir 
Khusro states that Ramacandra ‘had forgotten the neck breaking bridle and became 
headstrong and refractory’ .** But according to Isami, Ramacandra’s son Singhana rebelled 
and did not allow his old father to pay the annual tributes to Allauddin. Allauddin 
immediately sent Malik Kafur to punish the king of Devagiri. The fight took place on 
Wednesday, [9th Ramzan 706 A.H.,” corresponding to 24th March, 1307 A.D., but 
according to Ferishta it was in 1306 A.D.,* while Barani gives 1308 A.D. * Ramacandra was 
defeated, imprisoned and was taken to Delhi, where he was treated very well by the Khilji. 
Ramacandra received great honour and was provided all comforts for his six month stay at 
Delhi. He was also honoured with the title, Rady-i-R@yan. He also got back his kingdom and 
_ the district of Nausari as a personal estate and two lakhs of golden tankas to defray the 
expenses for his homeward journey and finally he was allowed to return to Devagiri, but as 
a subordinate alley of Allauddin. Sometimes later in 1312 A.D., Ramacandra died and was 
succeeded by his son Singhana. 
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So long as Ramacandra was at the helm of affairs at Devagiri, Muslim armies visited 
Devagiri as many as four times. The first two invasions were directed against Devagiri itself 
while for the remaining two Devagiri acted as a fuelling station. As events tell us, 
Ramacandra submitted himself and got his life and kingdom from the Sultan, but the price 
which he was required to pay was too high. It will, however, be unhistorical to blame 
Ramacandra alone for his conduct. In the words of Wolseley Haig,” “The position of the four 
Southern powers was such and their interests so divided that when the first Mohammedan 
invasion deluged the territory of the Yadavas, there was no common motive or interest 


among the four powers to adopt a concerted policy or take common action.” We have to agree 
with this view. 


Sankaradeva or Singhana III and Harpaldeva 


After Ramacandra’s death in 1311 or 1312 A.D., Sankaradeva or Singhana III, his eldest 
son succeeded him. He was built of a different metal and his rebellious young mind 
consistently refused to acknowledge the Muslim supremacy over Devagiri. He lost no time 
to repudiate the overlordship of the Sultan. The annual tribute to Delhi was stopped and _ 
Devagiri turned hostile to Allauddin. On hearing the revolt, Allauddin once again sent Malik 
Kafur to suppress it and also to annex it to his empire. In the fight Sankaradeva was defeated 
and, according to Ferishta, was inhumanly put to death. Malik Kafur annexed the Yadava 
kingdom and administered it himself from Devagiri where he stayed for about three years. 
The whole of the Yadava kingdom, however, did not submit to Kafur. The nobles of the 
Southem districts could not reconcile themselves to the loss of national freedom and 
submission to the yoke of Islam. | 

The life of Sankara or Singhana III is inextricably interwoven with the story of Devalrani 
by the contemporary writer Amir Khusro. According to this story Singhana is represented 
as a disappointed lover of Devaldevi, the daughter of the Vaghela ruler Karna and his wife 
Kamaladevi. The latter was taken prisoner and was sent to Allauddin’s harem when her 
husband Karna was defeated by the forces of the Sultan. After sometime Kamaladevi 
requested the Sultan to bring her daughter Devaldevi living with her father to Delhi. The 

Sultan readily agreed and despatched troops to Gujarat. According to Amir Khusro, Karna 
agreed to send his daughter, but fled from the capital to Devagiri and took refuge under 
Ramacandra. Earlier, Singhana’s request for the hand of Devaldevi had been refused by 
- Karna. But now Kama preferred to give his daughter to Singhana, rather than to send her to 
Allauddin. When the princess Devaldevi was being brought to Devagini under the escort of 
Singhana’s brother Bhillama, she fell into the hands of the Muslim soldiers who were in 
search of her. Immediately she was sent to Delhi. Soon after, the illness of Allauddin forced 
Malik Kafur to return to Delhi. Allauddin’s illness encouraged Malik Kafur to exploit the 
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Situation of his own advantage. He managed to imprison Khizr Khan, the heir apparent and 
hold his mother captive. Allauddin died in 1318 A.D. and the changes at Delhi had their 
repercussions in the South. ‘The departure of Malik Kafur and his general Ain-ul-Mulk from 
Devagiri led to anarchy in that territory. Taking advantage of this situation, Haripaladeva, 
the son-in-law of R&macandra revolted against the Delhi rule.*’ This led to yet another 
invasion on Devagiri, this time by the new Sultan, Mubarak Shah, in 1318 A.D. According 
to Muslim historians, Harapaladeva was wounded in the battlefield and was carried away, 
with hands and feet bound, to the Sultan’s camp where he was put to death. 

The rebellion in the Deccan was thus completely stamped out in 1318 A.D. Thus 
descended the star of the Yadava kingdom after dominating the political firmament of the 
Deccan for full two hundred years. Two members of the Yadava family survived Singhana 
III, but they were too helpless to oust the aggressor. By 1333-34 A.D., probably, the Yadava 
dynasty withered away. | 


The Seuna Rule 


About the Seuna rule, Shrinivasa Ritti writes : “The rule of the Seunas marks an 
important phase in the history of South India. Making a small beginning as feudatory chiefs, 
they gradually built up their career and emerged as an imperial power, holding away over the 
whole of the upper Deccan, for over a century. They came to the forefront at a time when the 
Western Chalukyas power was on the decline, and by establishing a strong government, 
brought political stability and peace to the Deccan, after the fall of the Chalukya dynasty”. 

Security and plenty reigned during their regime. They encouraged the growth of social 
and educational institutions and patronised different religions with impartial attitude. 
Temple-building activity continued unabated giving impetus to art and the artist. The style 
of architecture prevalent in the Deccan, received.a new mode in the later days of these rulers 
especially in the northern regions. Probably due to the interest taken by the famous scholar- 
minister Hemadri, many temples constructed in these areas came to be known as Hemadpanti 
temples. 

A.V.N. Murthy writes : “Where do the Seunas stand in the galaxy of the Indian 
dynasties? Practically from a petty position they rose to be a dominating power. Dridhprahara 
migrated to the Deccan from somewhere and built a fortune for his family. In the early stages 
they were sheer opportunists and adventurers. Vaddiga rebelled in the favour of the 
RAastrakiitas and married into their family. But when the opportunity arose the Seunas did not 
hesitate to transfer their allegiance to the cohquerors, the Chalukyas of Kalyana. They sérved 
the Chalukyas with the same devotion, but never were slow to change over to the side of the 
Kalachuris who eclipsed the Chalukyas. Now they had become adept in the politics of 
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Deccan and Bhillama V lost no time in declaring independence. This is a milestone in the 
history of this dynasty and this changed the entire political complex of the Deccan for over 
a century. Once they became independent their imperial political ambitions began to unfold 
themselves. They tried to acquire new territories at the expense of the Malavas and the 
Gurjaras in the North, the Kakatiyas in the East and Hoysalas in the South. All the kings from 
Bhillama V to Ramacandra invaded Malava, Gujarat and Hoysala territory successively, 
neither taking any rest for themselves nor allowing their enemies to do so.” 

In the South the Seunas’ greatest ambition was to become the rulers of Kamataka. They 
left no stone unturned to achieve this. But the Hoysalas would not yield this great honour to 
the Seunas. They were the lords of Kamataka and the permanent protectors of the Kannada 
people. The hostilities between the two dynasties started in about 1185 A.D. and ended only 
by about 1305 A.D. But this devastating conflict resulted in the decay and decline of the 
power of both dynasties and subsequently Muslims had no difficulty in crushing the feeble 
powers of the Deccan. But the Seunas alone cannot be blamed for these struggles and wars 
of the period. All the contemporary dynasties had their own share in the disintegration of the 
Deccan. When in 1296 A.D., Allauddin marched to Devagiri and defeated the Seunas, the 
Hoysalas, and the Kakatiyas could not enjoy their liberty for more than a decade. The whole 
of Deccan fell into the hands of the Muslims. 

Commenting on the achievements of the Seunas, Murthy writes : “The Seunas had a well- 
organised administrative system. This resulted in the social and economic prosperity of the 
country. The contemporary literature and the Muslim chronicles bear ample testimony to the 
great and fabulous wealth of the Seunas empire. Educational institutions, the Agraharas, the 
Brahmapuris and other local bodies vied with one another in the cause of education. Writing 
about the administration of the Yadavas of Devagiri, O.P. Verma describes : “The Yadava 
rulers held their sway over the Deccan for about four hundred years beginning from the 
middle of the ninth century A.D. to the first quarter of the fourteenth century A.D. In the 
initial stages, the Yadava principality was confined only to Sinnfr and the adjoining regions 
of Nasik district. Towards the close of the twelfth century A.D., however, when the house 
gained independence under the energetic and ambitious Bhillama V, the kingdom comprised 
amuch bigger territory extending from the Narmada in the North to the Krishna in the South. 
Under Singhana, the Yddava empire reached the zenith of its glory ; for those very provinces 
which once formed the empire of the later Chalukyas of Kalyana were inherited by the 
Yadavas. In terms of territory, the Western half of the former Hyderabad state, and the 
northern districts of Mysore. A large part of this extensive empire was no doubt governed 
by a host of feudatories loyal to the imperial authority of Devagiri. During the reign of 
Singhana, for instance, KhandeSa and Berar were administrated by his general and feudatory 
Khole$vara, who had under him a number of Chieftains belonging to Abhira, Nikumbha and 
other families. In the Kamataka also, the Rattas, the Guttas and the Kadambas were ruling 
as vassals of the Yadavas, while actually enjoying a great deal of freedom to act as they 
pleased. In the entire dynasty of the Yadavas, there is not a single ruler who, like Rastrakiita 
Govinda IV, gave himseif up in the pursuits of pleasures. Even Harpaldeva who did not stand 
much to gain against the powerful Muslim army refused to break and preferred martyrdom 
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to subjection. There is something heroic about the race to which the Yadavas belonged. They 
loved fighting whether it was directed against a foreign power or against an internal cattle- 
raid”’.* a | 

The Yadava army consisted of people from all castes and classes, the main consideration 
being the bravery. The army comprised infantry, cavalry and the elephants force. The 
soldiers’ ideal was ‘to win or to die’, to flee from the battle-field was to incur indelible 
infamy. The Yadava army was a formidable one. When Bhillama V invaded the Hoysala 
empire in 1191 A.D., his army is said to have consisted of an infantry of 2,00,000 men and 
a cavalry of 12,000 hotses,® whereas another record shows the number to be 30,000 horses,*! 
when Ramacandra invaded the Hoysala king Narasimha III in 1275 A.D. along with his 
allies, the confederate army, is stated to have comprised 12,000 cavalry.” At the time of 
Allauddin Khilji’s attack on Devagiri along with his 4,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, 
R&macandra is said to have hastily raised a militia of only 4,000 men,“ as his army was away 
in Deccan on an expedition. According to Futuh-us-Slatin, when Sankaradeva Yadava 
retumed to the capital to the rescue of his father, he had with him a force consisting of 50,000 
soldiers, 10,000 horses and a number of powerful elephants.“ 

Navy : Hemadri refers to a naval engagement between the Silahara king Some$vara of 
Thana and Yadava king Mahadeva of Devagiri, in which the latter emerged victorious and 
the former seems to have been drowned in the sea ; for Hem4dri writes : ‘’Soma preferred 
drowning because he thought that the submarine fire would be much less harmful than the 
fire of Mahadeva’s wrath’.“* A large number of Viragal stones found in the vicinity of 

Bombay represent fight on land and sea. Altekar and Cousens had identified them as 
commemorative stones of those heroes who fell fighting in the naval battle between 
Mahadeva and SomeSvara. Later on, a strong navy was maintained under a military 
governor, Ramadeva, who was the Commander-in-Chief and the lord of the Western Ocean, 
of Ramacandra Yadava. More details are missing. 

Forts : Forts played an important role in medieval warfare. Keeping in view the 
importance of forts, a large number of them, particularly giridurgas (hill forts) were built 
throughout the empire. Not only that, the Yadava rulers engaged in capturing these forts. 
Singhana is said to have had as many as eighty four forts in his empire. Bhillama V, in course 
of his expedition against Hoysala Ballala II, seems to have captured a number of forts as 
Lokkigundi (modern Lokkaundi, 10 Km. east of Godaga), Erambara (Yelburg in the 
Hyderabad), Kurrugod (near Bellary),Gutti(80 Km.eastof Bellary), Bellittage (Belatti near 
Lakshmesvara), Rattapalli (in the Kod Taluka) and Hangal. 
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Forts were used as supports and strongholds for defensive and offensive purposes. Forts 
were of four kinds : J. Jala durga (forts surrounded by water), sthala durga (forts on the plain), 
Vanadurga (forts built in the midst of forests) and giridurga (hill forts). The Deccan plateau 
afforded an excellent opportunity to construct a large number of such forts. At least one Jala 
durga stands even today by the very name -Jala durga in Lingsugur taluk of Raichur district. 
This is surrounded on all sides by the deep waters of the Krsna and is almost inaccessible 
except in mid-summer. The fort is reported to have ccntained two Seuna (Yadava) 
epigraphs.** 7 | 
_ The greatest and most impregnable Yadava forts -were located in their capital Devagiri 
itself. Although the capital city was founded by Bhillama V, the fort seems to have 
constructed by Singhana. Even the Muslim historians have paid rich tributes to the fort. 
Ferishta says that at the time of Allauddin’s first invasion of Devagiri, it had-no ditch,* which 
usually surrounds the forts. The fort attracted the attention of Muslim rulers so much that one 
of them ultimately decided to shift his capital from Delhi to Devagiri. ‘Death, if not victory, 
(but never defeat), was the ideal of Yadavas’. Turning one’s back to the battlefield was 
viewed as greatest disgrace. A verse occurring in numerous herostones sums up the idea 
behind this belief of this war loving brave community of Yadavas thus : 


| Jiténa labhoyate Lakshmih mrtren-api surangana 
Kshanavidhvamsini kayé ka Chinta marane rane. 


(Victory brings wealth, while death, the heavenly nymphs ; the body being perishable 
in a moment why worry if one meets death on the battlefield?) 

Fighting was considered a sacred duty and honour. The brave were invited to the 
battlefield by offering the betel leaves as a matter of honour. On the day of the march to the 
battlefield, the Yadava women used to garland their husbands, sons and brothers with 
flowers, bless them with victory, showering grain on them. As a matter of fact, it was a great 
day of rejoicing for the Yadavas.* The-warriors who died in the battle were commemorated 
by setting up suitable memorials in stone containing a description of their heroism and 
depicting battle scenes. When a person died in war for the sake of his country, the 
responsibility of looking after his dependents fell on the authorities and the pecple for whom 
he sacrificed his life. Therefore, grants used to be conferred on him posthumously for the 
benefit of his family. Such grants were called nettarugodage, i.e., the reward for the blood 
he spilt for the sake of his country.“ For instance, the children of Ketoja were granted land 
for the death of their father. Likewise, when Chimmayya laid his life in a fight at 
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Madanabage, land was allotted as dingarigavritti (grant for the service) to be enjoyed by his 
son and brother and their descendants later on.*! 

O.P. Verma concludes the ethics of warfare in these words : If the Yadava soldiers were 
brave on the battlefields, they were equally destructive to their enemies. The terror and 
destruction caused by them is graphically described in the Kirtikaumudiof Some$vara, about 
Singhana’s invasions over Gujarat. Another instance of the fierceness of the Yadava army 
is referred to in the Vratakhanda of Hemadri, when Jaitrapala, Bhillama’s son and successor, 
attacked the Kakatiya king Ridradeva, he is stated to have assumed the sacrificial vow on 
the holy ground of the battlefield and throwing a great many kings into the fire of his prowess, 
by means of the ladles of his weapons, performed a human sacrifice by immolating a victim 
in the shape of fierce Riidra, the lord of Telanganas, and vanquished the three worlds. How 
the enemy was scared of the Yadava army is conveyed through a eulogy of Chavundasetti, 
son of Mallisetti and a Mahapradhana of Krsna. Finding that he is intent upon conquering 
the region, a record states, ‘all the enemies of this Chavundasetti climb on an ant hill, chew 
grass, wear a petticot and put on a karna-patra’.*? Loot, arson and killing seem to be guiding 
principles of warfare and the Yadava army tried hard to excel in them. Wherever they went, 
they carried fire and sword. There were, however, some exceptional instances, when 
compassion got the better of them. In the war against Telangana, Ganapatideva, son of 
Mahadeva, was taken prisoner after Jaitugi had killed Mahadeva. The crown-prince of 
Warangal is stated to have been confined to the fort of Devagiri. Later, however, Jaitugi, ‘an 
ocean of compassion’, released Ganapati from captivity and put him on the throne of 
Warangal.” | 
| A few inscriptions from the Kamataka region disclose the existence of some petty 

Yadava feudatories ruling in Dharwar district towards the end of ninth century A.D. One of 
these inscription® refers to one Kuppeyarasa of Yadava-vamsa who was a feudatory of 
Rastrakiita Amoghavarsa I (A.D. 814-80) and was ruling over the Purigere-nadu.© In 
another epigraph discovered in Dharwar district, Mahasamantu (name lost) of Yadava- 
vamsa, was governing Kogali five-hundred and Maseyavadi 140 as a feudatory chief of 
Rastrakiita Krsna II (880-914 A.D.)>” It is significant that this Yadava chief bears all the titles 
of Kuppeyarasa of the same family. Yet another Yadava chief, Kuppadevarasa® is found 
ruling over Puligere 300, Kogali SOO and Masayavadi 140 as a feudatory of Akalavarsa 
Krishna (Krsna III, 939-67 A.D.). As to the presence of the Yadava chiefs of Dharwar and 
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Genealogy of the Yadavas of the Devagiri 
Drdhaprahara (c. 860-880 A.D.) 
Seunacandra I (880-900 A.D.) 
Sides (Dhadiyasa) 

Bhillama I 

ij (Rajagi or Rajugi) 


Vaddiga (Vandiga or Vadugi) (c 950-970 A.D.) 


Dhadiyasa Bhillama II ((975-1005 A.D.) 
Vesugi (c 1005-1020 A.D.) 
Bhillama III (1020-1045 A.D.) 
Vadugi°? 
Vasugi® 
Bhillama IV® 
Seunacandra II (1050-1080 A.D.) 
Airamadeva (1080-1105 A.D.) 
Simharaja (Singhana I) (c 1105-1120 A.D.) 


Mallugi (c, 1145-1165 A.D.) Seunacandra III 
(c. 1120-1145 A.D.) 
Amaraganga or Amaramallugi® Karma®™ 
Amaragangeya -Kaliya-Ballala“ 
| Bhillama V (1185-1193 A.D.) 
Govindaraja® | 
Jaitugi (1 alla A.D.) 
Singhana II (1210-1346 A.D.) 
"59. Mentioned in the Vratakhand only. 
60. Ibid. 
61. Ibid. 


62. Mentioned in the Vratakhand only. /bid., 

63. Omitted in the Vratakhand, but mentioned in the inscriptions. 
64. Mentioned in the Vratakhand only. 

65. Ibid. 
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Singhana II (1210-1346 A.D.) 


Jaitugi II Sarangapanideva® 
Krsna (Kanhara or Kandhasa) Mahadeva (1261-1270 A.D.) 
(1246-1261 A.D.) 
Amanadeva (1270 A.D.) 

Ramacandra (1271-1311 A.D.) 
Sankaradeva Bhinadeva Balldladeva 

| Bhamaraja 
Harapaladeva | 
(brother-in-law) (O.P. Verma, pp.367-68) 


The Genealogy of the Seunas by Shrinivas Ritti , pp. 38-39 
Dridhaprahara 
Moca I (c..835-860 A.D.) 
Dhadiyappa I (c. 860-885 A.D.) 
Die IJ (c. 885-910 A.D.) 


Rajugi (c. 910-935 A.D.) 


Vaddiga rman (935-970 A.D.) Dhadiyama or Dhadiyappa II 
Bhillama II-Lakhmi alias Lachchiyava (c. 970-1005 A.D.) 

Venugi I-Nayiyaladevi (c.1005-1010 A.D.) 

Bhillama isha (c.1010-1055 A.D.) 


Vaddiga II Vesugi II (c.1055-1068 A.D.) 
| | | 


- 66. Omitted in the Vratakhand, but mentioned in the inscriptions. 
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Vaddiga ll | Vesugi II (c.1055-1068 A.D.) 
|. 
Seunacandra II (c.1068-1080 A.D.) © Bhillama IV 


Airammadeva (c.1080-1110 A.D.) | Singhana I (c.1110-1145 A.D.) 
| 


Mallugi I (c.1145-1155 A.D.) 


Amaragangeya Amara (Apara) Mallugi 
| | alias Karna or Krsna 
Govindaraja i.e. Mallugi II (c.1155-1165 A.D.) 


Kaliyaballala (c. 1165-1173 A.D.) Bhillama V. (1173-1192) 
| 
Jaitugi I (1192-1199) 
| 
Singhana IT (1200-1247) 


| 
Jaitugi I 


Kannara (1247-1261 A.D.) Mahadeva 
| (1261-1271 A.D.) 
| 


Ramacandra (1271-1312 A.D.) Amana (1271 A.D.) 
Singhana III (1312 A.D.) Bhillama ITV Daughter—Haripaladeva 
| | (Name not known) 
Mallugi III 
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Genealogy of the Seuna Dynasty of Devagiri*' 


-Subahu 

Dradhaprahara (c. 825-850 A.D.) 
Sevunacandra I (c. 850-875 A.D.) 
Dhadiyappa (c. 875-900 A.D.) 
Bhillama I (c. 900-925 A.D.) 
Rajagi (c. 925-950 A.D.) 
Vaddiga I (c. 950-975 A.D.) 
Dhadiyama 

Bhillama II (c. 950-1000 A.D.) 
Vesugi I (c. 1000-1025 A.D.) 
Arjuna | 
Bhillama III (c. 1025-1052 A.D.) 
Vadugi I 

Vesugi II 

Bhillama IV 

Sevunacandra II (c. 1069-1098 A.D.) 


Airamadeva (c.1098-1123 A.D.) Sevundeva a 1123- 1142 A.D.) 
Mallugi a 1142-1167 A.D.) 


Amaragangeya Amaramallugi - Kama 


| | 
Govindaraja Kaliyaballala Bhillama V 
(1173-1192 A.D.) 
| 
Jaitugi 
d 7 ali A.D.) 


Singhana 
(1200-1247 A.D.) 


Jaitugi Sarangapani 

Krsna (1247-1261 A.D.) Mahadeva (1261-1270 A.D.) 
| 
Ramacandra (1247-1311 A.D.) Amana (1270-1271 A.D.) 
Singhana II Daughter Bhillama VI Bimaba ___ Pratapasha 
(1311-1313 A.D.) married | 

[ Harapala 

Melugideva (1313-1318 A.D.) 


(1333-1334 A.D.) 
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Bijapur, it may be suggested that in the wake of immigration into the Deccan, a branch of 
the Yadavas might have moved further down to the Kamataka region.® 

The institution of the Mahamandalésvaras was of great significance in the medieval days 
when there was no national instinct in the modem sense. People bore allegiance to the 
immediate ruler regardless of nationality. These feudatory families preserved the culture of 
the locality and in a way, assisted the stability of the political power of the imperial culers. 
They fostered the art and literature of the country. They were repositories of military strength 
and the array of generals and commanders under them was impressive. Leadership in all 
walks of life, education, religion, cthics, business and trade, administration, military science, 
fine arts including music and dancing etc. was being developed in so many provincial 
capitals and towns under the feudatories. Life was carried on with vision, courage and 
conviction and was dynamic, owing to keen competition and constant conflict. This 
institution of the feudatories was, however, liquidated by the Yadavas of Devagiri. They 
appointed provincia] governors in place of feudatory rulers. The result was that when the 
imperial power of the Yadavas collapsed under the pressure of Muslim kings from the North, 
there was none to Oppose them throughout the kingdom of the Yadavas, and the Muslims 
became masters of the Deccan at one stroke, as it were. The Kannada country which had 
wielded political power for more than a thousand years in the Deccan, exerting powerful 
influence in all directions, north, south, east and west of India, had to be a political non-entity 
under the Bahmani and the later Muslim dynasties so far as the country north of Tungabhadra 
was concemed. Had the great Mahamandalésvaras been preserved by the Yadavas, the 
political independence of the country would not have had to fight for every bit of land with 
the great and powerful feudatories. And our art and literature, which grew poorer and poorer 
as centuries rolled on, without princely patronage, would not have been so insipid until they 
were revived in modern days after the impact of Western culture. 
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isi ae THIRTEEN 


THE YADAVA EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGAR 
(1336-1485 A.D.)}—I 


Founding an Empire 


With the passing of the Hoysala dynasty and the Muslim invasion of the South a new epoch 
began in Kamataka history, which may be termed the “Medieval Period’. South India, which 
had lived in splendid isolation for centuries past, nurshing her own culture and way of life, 
had to face an utterly new situation. The Jainas and Buddhists from the north, who had 
penetrated South more than 1500 years ago, though alien in faith, had settled down 
peacefully and been gradually amalgamated in the body politic. The Yadava rulers gave full 
protection to these faiths and these flourished under their patronage. But the Muslim invaders 
were a real menace to the body politic and social system of the South. Various Yadava rulers 
of South India came forward to forge an alliance to accomplish the task of liberation of the 
motherland, and this was achieved by the heroic people under the command of these brave 
Yadavas. 

Of the four kingdoms and one principality that became victims of Muslim invasions, the 
first to succumb was the Yadava kingdom of Devagiri, which vanished from the political 
scene in 1318 A.D. The next to fall was Warangal, subjugated in 1323 A.D. The small 
principality of Kummata was annihilated in 1327 A.D. The Pandyan (Y4dava) territory 
further South was overrun in 1330 A.D. The Hoysala (Yadava) kingdom kept the flame of 
freedom burning till its mighty ruler Ballala Ill was treacherously killed at Kannanur- 
Koppam near Tiruchirapalli in 1342 A.D. at the age of 80. After a brief and uneventful reign 
by his son Viripaksha Ballala IV, the Hoysala rule came to an end in 1346 A.D. Under such 
_ circumstances another Yadava kingdom of Vijayanagar came into being. ‘The foundation 
of the Vijayanagar Empire in the fourteenth century is an epoch making event not only in the 
history of Karnataka but also of India’.' 

_ The credit of the foundation of the Vijayanagar Empire goes to the lead taken by the five 
enterprising sons of Sangama Y4adava, a petty chief of noble tradition. They were Harihara, 
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Bukka, Kampana, Marappa and Muddappa. On account of their conspicuous role, the first 
two are commonly associated with the actual foundation of the empire. 

There may be controversies regarding their nationality, original home and early 
affiliations, but it is crystal clear that they belonged to Yadava race. In all the epigraphic 
records of the Sangama dynasty right from the beginning down to the end, without a single 
exception, these rulers commence their genealogical account from their ancestor Sangama 
and speak of a Yadava lineage.” In a record of 1339 A.D., Harihara is stated to have been 
ruling from Gutti, assuming the title “Lord of the Eastern and the Western Ocean”. Next year 
another inscription, which introduces him with the same distinction, describes the construc- 
tion of the fort of Badami by his subordinate officer. This epigraph testifies to the fact that 
Harihara’s authority was recognised even in the regions further north beyond the Tun- 
gabhadra. Another record of 1340 A.D., endows him with full imperial titles. In 1342 A.D., 
according to Ibn Batuta, Harihara’s supremacy was unchallenged in the Konkana tract, and 
the Muslim Governor of Honavar paid homage to him. In an inscription of 1343 A.D., he 
figures again with full imperial titles. A record of the following year mentions his brother, 
Bukka, with sovereign titles as the Governor of a province. 

Yadava Harihara was instrumental in liberating the country, from the Muslim yoke. This 
is proved by an inscription of Sringeri, dated March 1346. He fulfilled the task undertaken 
by Yadava Ballala III. It was the Yadavas who liberated the South from the foreign 
dominance and protected it from future invasions. Harihara and his brothers became 
overlords of the entire dominions formerly ruled by the Hoysalas without clash or conflict 
for the transfer of power, as if by inheritance in the same family. Not only that, they implicitly 
followed the Hoysala frame-work in all political and administrative matters. The adminis- 
trative divisions of the kingdom continued to remain the same, being governed by the self- 
same Hoysala officers. In brief, they kept all traditions, places and persons of worship, etc. 
The two houses of Sangama and Hoysala were matrimonially related. 

According to a well-accepted tradition, Harihara founded the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
on April 18, 1336 A.D. Harihara was incharge of the Norther territory of the extensive 
Hoysala Empire, realized the difficulty of the central power far in the south exercising its 
proper control over this area against the aggressive designs of the enemy. He might have been 
a Mahamandalegvara, or provincial governor, under Ballala III, and when the Hoysala power 
_ was waning, he utilised the opportunity to carve out an independent kingdom. From 1336 
A.D., he grew from strength to strength. By 1342 A.D. he was master of the situation. This 
was the last year of Ballala III; the Hoysala power collapsed soon after. The Sangamas, thus, 
proved to be natural and legitimate successors to Hoysalas. 

The new kingdom came to be known after its capital Vijayanagar which was built in a 
secure tract amongst the hills on the Southem bank of the Tungabhadri. The new capital was 
said to be at the very location of the sacred place Pampa and Kiskindha. It has been described 
Pampaksetra in a copper plate record of the seventh century. The builders of this empire were 
inspired by patriotic ideals and a spirit of sacrifice. Its rulers preserved and promoted 
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indigenous culture in all aspects, including religion with its distinctive religious institutions, 
traditional learning, its literature and its arts. The Sangama sign-manual was ‘Sri- Virupaksa’ 
inscribed in Kannada characters at the end of their copper plate documents. The Boar crest 
symbolized their achievement which consisted in the emergence of a stable and orderly 
government out of chaotic conditions. The title of Hinduraya-suratarana (a variant of 
‘Sultan’) enjoyed by the Vijayanagar kings, explains their mission of safeguarding Hindu- 
ism. Vijayanagar thus stood for all that was best and noblest in Hindu national life and 
culture. 

Harihara I ruled from 1336 to 1355 A.D., having entrusted the charge of the different 
provinces to his brothers. Harihara not only founded a new kingdom, but he also set up 
orderly government and ensured peace and security to his subjects. Bukka I succeeded 
Harihara I and reigned for twenty-two years (1356-77 A.D.). He was the right arm of his 
brother and rendered invaluable service in the foundation of Vijayanagar. He consolidated 
and strengthened the empire by eliminating unruly elements. He defeated and subdued the 
refractory chiefs of the Sambuvaraya family ruling in the North and South Districts, and the 
Sultanate of Maduria. With these victories the entire peninsula to the South of the 
Tungabhadra came under the undisputed sway of the Yadava empire of Vijayanagar. 

Bukka was involved in a protracted and sanguinary war with the Bahamani kingdom 
from 1366 to 1375 A.D. The Bahamani Sultanate had come into being on 13th August, 1347 
A.D. The constant war between the two powers was for the possession of the territory © 
between the Krishna and Tungabhadra which formed their normal boundaries. The Baha- 
mani forces more than once advanced as far as Tungabhadr4 to invest the capital city, 
Vijayanagar. But ultimately they were defeated and beaten back. The loss of life and 
massacfe of the innocent subjects shocked Bukka. He proposed that non-combatants in 
future should be spared in war. This was agreed upon by both sides. In the middest of this 
turbulent life Bukka devoted himself to the expansion, fortification and building magnificent 
public and private buildings. He appointed princes of the royal family and trustworthy 
officers to govern different parts of the Empire. The Empire engulfed the Goa harbour along 
with the Western coastal region, well-fortified strongholds like Belgaum, numerous popular 
towns and villages, and stretched over the entire Southern Peninsula from the Krishna to 
RameSvaram. 7 

Bukka was a great ruler. There is an outstanding achievement of his age. This was the 
compilation of the commentaries on the entire Vedic texts. Twoeminent scholars Sdyanacarya 
and his brother Madhavacarya helped by others, completed the work in about two decades. 
On account of this monumental achievement in the field of Sanskrit learning, Bukka fittingly 
eamed the title ‘Vaidica marg-pravartaka’ ( promoter of the Vedic path). He also helped 
Kannada literature, its authors, learning art and architect, he holds a place of honour in the 
galaxy of great Indian monarchs. He was a consummate orator, a far-sighted statesman, and 
a reformer. He was the master architect of Vijayanagar empire. The vigour and energy 
inspired by his unique personality sustained it far nearly two centuries, and conducted it on 
the onward march of progress and development.? 
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Harihara II, son and successor of Bukka I ruled for twenty-seven years (1377 —.1405 
A.D.). It was a period of internal security and peace and allround prosperity. His son 
Virupaksa led an expedition against Ceylon and made its king to pay tribute. Harihara was 
a great reformer in the field of social and economic life. In his times irrigational facilities 
were augmented, by digging canals and constructing tanks. He patronised cultural activities 
also. He was a great patron of Sanskrit and Kannada literature. 

His son Devaraya succeeded him in 1406 A.D. He was a strong and resourceful monarch 
who followed in the footsteps of his father. He expanded his boundaries by defeating the 
Bahamani Sultan, Firuz Shah. He developed the capital city by new fortifications and made 
it beautiful by artistic buildings. He erected a huge dam across the Tungabhadra, and an 
aqueduct 15 miles long, which connected the city and river. This canal besides augmenting 
the agricultural facilities, provided for a plentiful supply of water to the city. Another 
irrigational dam was constructed at Haridara near Harihara. Devaraya died in 1422 and his 
son Veera Vijayaraya, reigned for a short span of two years and was succeeded by his son 
Devaraya II (1424-1446 A.D.). He was familiarily known as Praudhadevaraya with his 
characteristic epithet Gajabentekara (He who delighted in elephant hunt). This reign noted 
for its military, political and cultural achievements, and is reckoned among the glorious 
periods in Vijayanagar history. His army restored the Reddy kingdom in Andhra Pradesh and 
the influence of Vijayanagar was thus reasserted over the Telugu country. His army also 
captured the fort of Mudgal, besieged Raichur and Bankapur, and chased the Bahamani 
forces as far as Sagar and Bijapur. | 

Devaraya II was a great emperor. The Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada poets 
praiscd him in their compositions. He was a great general and warrior. The cultural 
achievements of Devaraya II’s reign are best mirrored in his patronage to arts and letters, his 
munificent endowments to temples, religious institutions, gifts to the learned men and the 
keen interest evinced by him in interesting philosophical and theological discussions at his 
court. The age of Devaraya II was a period of intense literary activity. His court was the 
_ meeting place of scholars, poets, philosophers and theologians who contested with one 
another to establish their superiority in art and scholarship. The Raya presided over these 
discussions and adjudged the respective merits of the disputants. The most sensational 
dispute on recrd is the one in which the Telugu poet Srinatha overthrew Devaraya’s poet- 
laureate Ganda Dindim. The king honoured the victorious Telugu poet by causing him to be 
bathed in a shower of golden ‘tankas’ in the famous Pearl Hall in the presence of all the 
scholars. Similarly, the king seems to have set in judgement over compositions of Kumarvayas 
and Chamaras and at last chosen to honour latter in preference to the former. The king was 
himself a scholar of rare abilities and he is credited with the composition of two Sanskrit 
works of note: The Mahanataka Sudhanidhi and a Vritii on Badarayana Brahma Sutras. 


Devaraya’s patronage did not confine itself to any particular sect or language; he recognised 
merit wherever it was found.‘ 
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He was immensely generous towards people, his dependents and poets. He helped the 
needy without fail. Occasionally weighing himself against gold and many valuables, he gave 
away all by way of gifts to Brahmanas and other needy people. To him all religions were 
equally sacred. He liberally made grants to temples dedicated to gods of different sects. He 
placed a copy of Koran near his throne, so that the Muslims might pay obeisance to the king 
without hurting their religious susceptibilities. He ordered a mosque to be built and protected 
all religious minorities. In fact, he was a king who believed in tolerance towards all religions 
and still consolidating and extending the newly built bastion of Hinduism. He was a 
successful diplomat. He extended his Empire in the South upto Ceylon’s border with the help 
of Lokkanna Dandanayaka and actually subjugated Kerala and exacted a tribute from the 
king of Quilon and the chiefs of Kerala. His Empire was thus very extensive and brought 
under effective imperial consolidation. He was the supreme monarch of the whole of South 
India and his dominions extended, in the language of the contemporary Persian ambassador, 
Abdur Razzak, ‘from the borders of Ceylon to those of Gulbarga and from Orissa to 
Malabar’. — | 

Devaraya II was followed by his young and incompetent son, Mallikarjuna, whose reign 
(1446-1465 A.D.) proved disastrous to the empire. Incessant reverses diminished the vigour 
of the empire and gave birth to intemal disturbances. It resulted in the usurpation of throne 
by Virupaksa, the cousin of Mallikarjuna, in 1465 A.D. Unable to govern and given to a life 
of pleasure and vice, this prince precipitated the disruption of the empire, which was 
undermined by the insubordination of the nobles and officers of the state on one side and by 
the inroads of external foes on the other. This brought the empire on the verge of a collapse. 
The situation, however, was saved by the timely action of the another Yadava ambitious chief 
Saluva Narasimha who, consolidating his power, usurped the kingdom of Vijayanagar by a 
diplomatic coup in 1485 A.D. 

Narasimha started his career as the governor of the Chandragiri province in 1465 A.D. 
He belonged to an ancient and respectable Yadava family of local chiefs having a 
commendable record of military service under the Vijayanagar monarchs. He ruled just for 
six years, from 1485 to 1491 A.D. In 1505 A.D., Vira Narasimha of the Tulu (Yadava) family 


ascended the imperial throne of Vijayanagar. The last ruler of this family ruled up to 1576 
A.D. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE YADAVA EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGAR 
(1485-1571 A.D.)—II 


The Saluva Yadavas 


The Saluva (Yadavas) were originally Jainas and lived in Sangitpura or Raduvalli in South 
Kanara. A Saluva Tikkama was the general of the Seuna (Yadava) king Mahadeva of 
Devagiri. He is said to have plundered Dorasamudra in 1280 A.D. According to inscriptions 
we get the names of Indra, his son Sangiraja, and his sons Saluvendra, Indugorasa or Immadi 
Saluvendra (1488-1498). Up to 1530 the Saluva rulers were Malliraya, Devaraya and 
Krsnadeva. About 1560 A.D., the Saluvas ruled from Ksemapura (Gerosoppe). The other 
Saluva kings were Devaraya, Bhairava and Saluvamalla. They ruled from Tulu, Konkana, 
Haive and other countries. 

In 1384 A.D., a Saluva Ramadeva, the Governor of Talakad, was killed by Turkas in the 
battle of Kottakonda. Saluva Tipparaja, married Harima, the sister of Emperor Devaraya II. 
In 1431 A.D., the Emperor granted Tekala to Guparaja, the son of Saluva Tipparaja. The 
Saluva assumed the titles ‘Medini miseyara ganda’ and ‘Kathari Saluva’. This Saluva family 
contributed two emperors, Saluva Narasimha and Immadi Narasimha who ruled the 
Vijayanagar Empire between 1478 and 1496 A.D. | 

Saluva Narasimha was the Commander of the Vijayanagar armies under Mallikarjuna 
and Virupaksa. He defended the empire against Bahamani invasions, and later on usurped 
the throne. He is described as the most powerful ruler of Karnataka . He rescued the Empire 
from the perils of foreign invasions, which were successfully hurted back. His victories 
brought him popularity and enhanced his power and prestige in the State affairs. About 1477 
A.D., he was overlord of the eastern and southern parts of the Empire. Moreover tactfully, 
he secured the support of the nobles and officers of the State, who joined his ranks on account 
of disaffection by the misrule of Virupaksa and the incompetence of his successor. Aided by 
such favourable conditions, Narasimha marched against the capital and occupied the 
diamond throne of Vijayanagar with little opposition and bloodshed. 

Though a political and a dynastic revolution, the Saluva usurpation was benevolent and 
justified itself. It, however, showed the way for another revolution which followed in its 
wake within two decades. Narasimha’s short reign of six years (1485-1491 A.D.) was not 
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as successful as contemplated, on account of the difficulties he encountered. He had to 
suppress the rebellions of feudatory chiefs. The Gajpati king, Purshottama, invaded the 
Andhra coastal region and captured the Udayagiri fort. in the midst of preparations to retrieve 
the losses, his reign came to an end. 

As Narasimha’s two sons were minors, his Minister, Narasanayaka of the Tulu family, 
was appointed regent and guardian of the princes. Placed in that commanding position, 
Narasanayaka assumed dictatorial powers and ruled as the virtual sovereign. The elder of the 
two princes was assassinated and the younger, Imm4di Narasimha, even after his formal 
accession, was treated with scant regard. After the death of Narasanayaka in 1503 A.D., his 
son Vira Narasimha placed himself in his father’s position as the regent. When Imm§adi 
Narasimha was no more in 1505 A.D., Vira Narasimha ascended the imperial throne as the 
rightful sovereign. Thus ended the short rule of the Saluva dynasty lasting for only two 
decades.' 


The Tulu Yadava Dynasty 


In 1505 A.D. Vira Narasimha became the first ruler of the Tulu family of Yadavas. His 
short reign of four years (1505-1509 A.D.) was beset with troubles due to insubordination 
_of the nobles and the encroachments of alien powers. In spite of his best efforts to introduce 
military reforms and administrative efficiency, he could hardly claim tangible results. 

Krsnadevaraya succeeded his half-brother Vira Narasimha after the latter’s sudden 
demise in 1509, and was crowned on Krsna Janmasthmi day (8th August, 1509) to convey 
the suggestion that he was an incarnation of the Lord. He must have been a young man of 
about 25 years at the time of his coronation. Paes describes him as of medium height and of 
fair complexion and good figure, rather fat than thin; he had on his face sign of small-pox; 
“the is the most feared and perfect king that could possibly be; cheerful of disposition and very 
merry; he is one that seeks to honour foreigners and receives them kindly asking about all 
their affairs; he is a great ruler and a man of much justice”. A fine athlete, he maintained his 
physique in excellent condition by constant exercise. In the Panjatapaharanamu he is 
described as equal to Pandava Nakul for his skill in horse-riding. 

The Empire to which Krsnadevaraya succeeded was not, however, in a safe condition 
in spite of his predecessor Vira Narasimha’s efforts to overcome its enemies, internal as well 
as extemal. Pratapartidra of Orissa was openly hostile, and had conquered Kondavidu and 
Udayagini, in addition to entering into an unholy alliance with the Muslim powers like 
Golkunda. The Bahamani Empire had been split into five independent kingdoms no doubt; 
but there remained for them, as an incentive to make war on Vijayanagar, not only the 
prospect of plunder and loot but also the need for an annual ‘jehad’ against the Kafir 
neighbour, laid down as a matter of policy of Mohammad II in 1501. The immediately 
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neighbouring kingdom to the North, Bijapur, was ruled by Yusuf Adil Khan of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty, who made no secret of his aggressive designs on Vijayanagar. The Portuguese had 
entrenched themselves on the Western Coast and were seeking political contact with the 
South Indian powers for expanding their trade. Vijayanagar would not allow them to have 
any alliance with her enemies. In the empire itself some of the local chiefs were defying the 
imperial authority. The most prominent of these was Gangaraja of Ummattur with the two 
strong island fortresses of ‘Srirangapattana and Sivasamudra’ in his hands. 

Krsnadevaraya remained in the capita] for about a year after his coronation leaming the 
affairs of the kingdom and looking at the testaments of past kings. While engaged in this 
work, he is said to have come across a testament of Saluva Narasimha, who had enjoined on 
his successors the duty of conquering Raichur, Mudgal and Udaigiri, whatever be the truth 
about this story, Krsnadeva made a thorough study of the political situation of the Empire 
and formulated his plan of action with remarkable thoroughness. Without this preparation 
it would not have been possible for him to achieve the successes that he did.. | 

In the meanwhile, Sultan Mohammad Shah II and Yusuf Adil Khan gathered a large 
army with an impressive array of Muslim nobles and marched southwards, in the confident 
hope. that the new Emperor of Vijayanagar would be unable to withstand them. This army 
came near the frontier, but was met by the forces of Vijayanagar. In the battle the enemy 
suffered a crushing defeat, the Sultan himself severely wounded. The Muslim soldiers fell 
back in confusion and the wounded Sultan retumed to Bidar very much crestfallen. The 
Vijayanagar warriors pursued the retreating enemy and defeated them at Kovilkonda, and 
Yusuf Ali Khan was himself killed. His death created political chaos in Bijapur state. In this 
situation Krsndevaraya marched to the Krishna-Tungabhadra doab and captured Raichur in 
_ 1512. Gulbarga fell next after a short siege. The Muslim army retreated towards Bidar. Amir 
Barid, the minister, had imprisoned Sultan Mohammad II at Bidar. Krsnadevaraya, like a 
consummate diplomat, liberated the Sultan from his confinement and restored him to the 
Bahamani throne. Thus he aimed to achieve the double purpose of gaining the gratitude of 
his adversary and, at the same time, keeping him under his thumb. This would further curb 
the refractory activities of the feudatory nobles and stimulate their internecine feuds. To 
mark this achievement he assumed the title Yavanarajya-Sthapanacarya (establisher of 
Muslim Kingship). 

The next target of Krsnadevaraya was Gangaraya of Ummattur who defied the imperial 
authority. First Penukonda and then Srirangapattana fell. Gangaraya lost his life in the 
encounter and his possession was formed into a new province. 

Gajapati rulers were the next who attracted the attention of the Emperor Krsnadeva. 
Prataparidradeva Ganapati was the strong ruler of inaccessible Orissa. The Emperor himself 
often commanded the operation in person. At last, Pratapariidra came to terms when the 
Vijayanagar army triumphantly marched upon Cuttack, the capital. Krsnadeva established 
a strong bond of friendship by marrying Jaganmohini, daughter of Pratapa. The war took 
place between 1513 to 1518. The strategy and resourcefulness which the emperor showed 
in capturing Orissa and the defeats he inflicted upon Pratapartidra repeatedly, reveal 
Krsnadeva as an unsurpassed military genius which was Napoleonic in brilliance. But the 
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defeat of Prataparudra encouraged Quli Qutub Shah of Golkonda to invade Orissa and to 
capture a number of places; emboldened, he threatened Vijayanagar also. Krsna sent an army 
under Saluva Timma, who defeated and drove out the Golkonda troops, reorganised the 
administration and retumed to the capital. 

During the preoccupation of Krsna in Orissa and elsewhere Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur 
captured Raichur. The Raya sieged Raichur, and defeating the Sultan in May 1520 captured 
it. The Sultan sent an embassy with the request to restore it. Krsna sent word in reply that he 
would do so if the Sultan came to a meeting with him and sat at his feet. The Sultan did not 
accept this and Krsna marched upon Bijapur and the Sultan fled. Bijapur and Gulbarga were 
captured and one of the Bahamani princes was installed as Sultan. | | 

His military strategy and efficient organised army were the main cause for his victories 
in one and all wars. His humane treatment of the vanquished enemy left no trail of bitterness. 
He endeared himself to the common people everywhere by his munificent gifts and his 
transparent piety. He won the loyalty of his soldiers by personally fighting at the head of the 
army, rewarding those who distinguished themselves in the fight, and giving personal 
attention to the wounded. | 

The administration of the Empire was carried on along the lines indicated in his 
Amuktamalyada. In Canto IV of that book he says that the income of a government should 
be divided into four parts, one part should be spent for charitable purposes and pleasures, two 
parts for a powerful well-equipped army and the remaining part should be kept by as a 
reserve. The magnitude of the military strength of the king and the almost incredible wealth 
of the treasury are to be explained by this directive. His concer for the welfare of the people 
could be seen in his extensive tours all over the Empire, during which he studied everything 
first hand, and set right many defects in the provincial administration. He decentralised the 
administration and delegated vast powers to his Viceroys. His administration was based on 
three cardinal principles of Prabhu Sakti, Mantra Saktiand Utsaha Sakti, the strength derived 
respectively from the king, his wise counsellors, and the zeal of the rulers and the people. He 
would not undertake any important expedition without consulting his ministers and advisors. 
Local institutions were allowed to function without limitations on their powers. Great 
irrigation works were undertaken for the development of agriculture, and trade was fostered. 
Prices were Kept at the lowest level. The prosperity of the Empire, the splendours of the royal 
court, the efficiency of the army and evidences of peace and contentment are vividly 
described by foreign visitors like Paes, Nuniz and others. Krsnadeva maintained friendly 
relations with the Portuguese who had ousted the Arabs and Persians from the trade in horses, 
for he was badly in need of horses for his army. 

Administration : The whole Empire was divided for purposes of administration into 
provinces, rajya, mandala, seema, sthala, which were subdivided into further sub-divisions. 
Demingo Paes mentions about 200 units under Nayaks. H. Krsna Sastri says that there 
existed six provinces. Each province was under the rule of a chieftain. The king coordinated 
the administration of the units and supervised the administration through the Mahdnayakacarya. 
The province had other officers like collectors of customs and military commanders. The 
village was the smallest unit of administration. The Panchayata (village assembly) con- 
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ducted the village affairs. There were officers like Senabova (accountant), lavara (watch- 
man), etc. The villages were self-governing units which functioned efficiently. 

Land revenue was the main source of income. The States’ share was between one-third 
and one-half. Many other taxes were also in vogue. The state took the full care of the interests 
of the people. The reign of Krsnadevaraya fostered internal peace and won prestige from 
outside. Kandachara department worked under the Dandanayaka (Commander-in-Chief) 
and was the department of defence. Nuniz describes this organisation of the Empire as 
including 1,00,000 soldiers, 12,000 cavalry, and 500 elephants. Besides these, Krsnadevaraya 
had 6,000 palace guards, 20,000 spearmen and shield bearers, 3,000 mahouts, 1,300 grooms 
to look after horses, 300 horse-trainers and 200 artificers, viz., blacksmiths, masons, 
carpenters, and washermen. He had trained and fully equipped army to envy by any enemy.” 

The Empire had a judicial system and justice was administered based on traditional — 
regulations as set forth by the ancient law-givers. Trial by ordeal prevailed. Penalties to guilty 
persons were severe and deterrent in nature. Often the king himself settled complaints and 
redressed grievances. There were very few cases of thieving. Police officers like talari, 
Kavaligardesakavaligar in districts and villages and Palayagars in the outlying territories 
assisted the Governor in maintaining law and order. 

Domingo Paes, who visited the kingdom during the reign of Krsnadevaraya, refers to the 
enormous wealth and treasury of the latter, “The king has made his treasury different from 
those of the previous reign and he puts in it every year ten million pardaos (or Varahas) 
without taking from them one pardao more than for the expenses of his house. How great the 
treasure that this king has amassed’, says Paes. He also testifies to the fact that the capital was 
_at the height of its glory. The kingdom extended from ‘Bhatkal to Orissa’, Ankola, Margas, 
Henavar, Barakur, Mangalore, Bhatkal being among the chief ports. The merchandise 
‘proceeding towards Bhatkal is carried by 5000 or 6000 pack oxen. ‘The city is large and 
beautiful’, writes Paes, ‘with streets and houses, where fairs were held and all sorts of rubies, 
diamonds, and emeralds, pearls and clothes and common horses, limes, palm, jack, mango 

and grapes are available’ says Peas. He compares the city to Rome, as one in the midst of hills, 
‘what I saw thence seemed tome as large as Rome and very beautiful to the sight’. He refers 
to the countless people living there.* 

Another contemporary writer, Edonardo Barbosa (1516) describes Vijayanagar as of 
great extent, highly populous and the seat of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
from Pegu, the silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, pepper and 
sandal from Malabar. Nuniz describes the orderly administration and highly magnificent 
Style of living prevalent among the royalty. Krsnadevaraya’s reign was outstanding for its 
variety of festivals and amusements. Foreign trade brought prosperity and added to the 
luxury and magnificence of the coast. Paes describes the grand festival of Navaratri at the 
capital. “The spectacle of the grand Durbar held by the king in the palace, the wrestler’s 
matches, the dancing of the women, the torch light displays in the evenings, mock battles on 
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the horseback, the throwing up of rockets and other different sorts of fires, fhe march-past 
of triumphal cars belonging to the provincial Governors in the order of their status, the rear 
being brought up by the State Horse, of the young maids of the palace quaintly dressed in 
gold, with vessels containing lamps in them, and of élephants trained to make their obeisance 
to the king... ‘all these should have added to the gaiety of the occasion...’. The close of the 
festival was marked by a grand military review by the king whieh was evidently the grandest 
spectacle of the season. Paes continues: “Truly I was so carried out of myself that it seemed 
as if what I saw was a vision” and that I was in a dream. He also gives an elaborate account 
of the throne over which Krsnadevaraya used to sit during “the festival of nine days’ 
(Navaratri). He also gives a vivid description of the royal palace, its protecting walls, guards, 
door-keepers, the House of Victory and its decoration of seats with costly clothes and jewels 
for visitors and noblemen and paintings on the walls. Women wore costly omaments. They 
also excelled in learning and dancing. They were proficient in arms, wrestling, astrology, 
music and served as the king’s cooks and body guards. They held high position in the 
contemporary society, even taking up the posts of judges, bailiffs and watchmen. Nuniz 
points out the practice of Sati, Prostitution and plurality of wives were common among the 
wealthy. Child marriage and dowry prevailed in the society. Animal sacrifice was common. 

Barbose observes, “ The king allows such freedom that every man may come and go, and 
live according to his own creed without suffering any annoyance and without enquiry, 
whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or Hindu”. The greatest heritage which Krsnadevaraya 
gave to the Empire was religious tolerance. Though the king followed Vaisnavism, he was 
no bigot. There was an atmosphere of goodwill and harmony among all the religious creeds. 
The conflict of Vijayanagar monarchs with the Muslims was political rather than religious. 
Islam was tolerated and Muslims were employed in the State service. They were also 
patronised by the state in several ways, 

The last days of Krsnadeva were far from being happy. In order to forget his worries, he 
undertook many acts of charity. Nuniz records that even during his life time, he had declared 
that his six years old son Tirumalaraya as the king. He must have done, so due to his fast 
declining health. The Minister, Saluva Timmarasa became disgruntled at this act of the king 
and poisoned the crown prince and killed him. The king exposed the treachery in the open 
court and put Timmarasa and his whole family into the prison. As he was busy. making 
himself ready to quell the Bijapur Sultan, his health failed and he died an untimely death in 
1529. Nagama Nayaka was an influential officer in Krsnadevaraya’s government in 
Vijayanagar. The Emperor recognizing the exceptional qualities of this Nagama retained 
him in service and appointed him to the Southern Command and entrusted him with the 
organisation of Southern districts in the Empire. Nagama’s son Vasvanatha helped the 
Emperor in his northern campaign in Raichur in 1520. 

It is said that a Chola king named Vira Sekhara Chola invaded the domains of a Pandya 
called ChandraSekhar Pandya. Surely they must be petty descendants of those early Yadava 
dynasties who ruled in South. The afflicted Pandya appealed to the Emperor who ordered 
Nagama to settle the matter. Nagama not only drove out the invader Chola easily, but tried 
to liquidate the Pandya also under the pretext of strengthening the imperial administration— 
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a normal imperial pretext. The Pandya, however, appealed directly to the Emperor against 
Nagama. When the instructions of the king were not followed by Nagama, the king sent his 
own son, Vi$vanatha, to deal with Nagama. The Emperor approving, ViSvanatha took out 
the army against the father and waged a successful battle against Nagama and brought him 
Captive before Krsnadevaraya. The Emperor pardoned Nagama as a generous gesture to the 
loyal son. ViSavanatha was appointed a Nayaka of Madurai in 1529 A.D. 

Vi$vanatha improved the defences of the city of Madurai; he tried to win the support of 
people, new system of administration was started, by this semi-military feudal arrangement, 
he hoped to tighten the imperial hold on the conquered territory. ViSvanatha tried to unify 
and consolidate the conquest. But still remnants of the ancient Pandyan dynasty did persist 
in Tenk4a&i till the end of 16th century. 


Achuyutraya (1530-1542 A.D.) 


With the death of Krsnadeva, the glory of Vijayanagar came to an end. Confused 
political activities prevailed in the state. His infant son was just eighteen months old. Before 
his death, Krsna named his half-brother, Achutya as his successor, who crowned himself 
after the death of Krsna. Aliya* Ramaraya® declared himself regent of the infant. Achutyaraya 
was at Tirupati then. He marched from there to North to throw back the invading Qutub Shah, 
and Minister Saluva Vira Narasimha guarded the throne against Aliya Ramaraya. Achutya 
associated Ramaraya with himself in the administration. The Minister, Chellapa, resented 
this reconciliation and headed a revolt that broke out in the South. Achutyaraya aided by his 
brother-in-law, Salakaraja Chinna Trimala, triumphed over Chellapa and subdued Tenkasi, 
Kerala and Ummattur on the banks of the Tambraparni in 1532. The lost territones of the 
Pandya were restored to him and the rebels were pardoned. The grateful Pandya gave his 
daughter to the Emperor. Soon the son of Krsna died and Ramaraya now championed the 
claims of SadaSivaraya, son of Ranga, the brother of Achutyaraya, and appointed his own 
relatives and favourites to several key posts. But soon a rebellion in South took Ramaraya 
there and gave an opportunity to Achutyaraya to re-establish himself in the city. A civil war 
in Bijapur, between Mallu and Ibrahim. following Ismail’s death in 1534-35, helped Achutya 
to recapture Raichur. Ibrahim finally prevailed and with the support of Ramaraya attacked 
Vijayanagar. Just then Ahmadnagar invaded Bijapur and Ibrahim withdrew, leaving 
Achutya master of the situation. 

Nuniz was an eye-witness of the Empire and the Emperor. He says that ‘the new king 
lacked honesty and courage. The people and the captains of the kingdom were much 
discontented with his evil life? But he was not such a bad ruler. His whole life was spent in 
struggles against internal revolts, external aggressions and the intransigents and ambitions 
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of Ramaraya. Achyuta put up a brave fight against terrible odds and he does not observe the 
harsh judgement of Nuniz. His court poet Rajanatha Dindim in his Achyutarayabhyudaya 
has eulogised him. He was devout and generous, and had many estimable qualities. He had 
a well-filled treasury, and was known as Navakoti-Narayana (Lord of nine crores). 

After Achyuta’s demise, his son, Venkata then a mere boy, succeeded him. His uncle, 
Salakaraju Timma was all in all and soon after some time strangled Venkata I and prosecuted 
the nobles loyal to him. Ramaraya effected SadaSiva’s escape from the Gutti prison and in 
his name waged war against Salakaraju. The latter lost four battles and his life also. SadaSiva 
was proclaimed king, and Ramaraya assumed all powers. 


SadaSivaraya (1542 — 1571 A.D.) 


For the first eight years after his coronation SadaSiva was only a nominal king. The real 
power was in the hands of Ramaraya, who began to assume royal titles. Ramaraya and his 
. brothers ‘went on one day every year and prostrated themselves before their lawful sovereign 
_in token of his rights over them’.® Ramaraya was instrumental in destroying the ancient 

nobility and raising his own family to the highest rank. The scions of Ramaraya’s family the 
Telugu Chodas, Velugotis and others held power. Ramaraya was fond of availing himself 
ofevery opportunity to interfere in the relations between the Muslim states of the Deccan and 
playing them off one against the other, hoping thus to keep them weak and to increase his 
own power. He was a shrewd diplomat of the modem type, and.was no worse than his 
contemporaries. Correa’ states that in 1542 Achyutaraya, king of Vijayanagar, died, leaving 
son in the power of his uncle, brother of the dead king, who had been king contrary to right. 
The nobles wished to keep the boy at liberty, nominating two ministers to carry on the 
government; but the uncle disagreed, since in this way he would lose all powers, and he 
contrived to gain over some partisans to his side, the nobles in disgust separated, returned 
to their estates, and, in despair of good government, began to assume independence each in 
his own province. The queen mother of the boy, begged the Adil Shah to come to her aid and 
secure the kingdom for her son, promising him, in return for this favour, immense riches. The 
Sultan set out for this purpose, intending to visit Vijayanagar, but on the road he was met by 
-emissaries from the minister, and bought off with lavish gifts. The king by real right 
(probably the uncle, Ranga), who had been detained in a fortress, was then liberated, and he 
also sought aid from the Sultan of Bijapur. The Sultan took advantage of the opportunity to 
set out afresh, nominally to aid the true king, but really to acquire the kingdom for himself. 
The Hindus in fear for their safety, placed on the throne the brother of the dead king, and 
succeeded in defeating Adil Shah close to Vijayanagar. The new king in order to strengthen 
his position for the future, caused the boy, his rival, to be assassinated, as also two of the 
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latter’s uncle and a nephew of the dead king (Achyuta). Then, in dread of the power of the 
principal nobles, he summoned them to court, and put out the eyes of those who arrived first; 
so that the rest returned in great anger to their homes and began to intrigue with the Sultan. 
They urged him to depose the tyrant, promising their aid, and offering him the kingdom for 
himself if only the country could be freed from this monster.® 

Thereupon, Adil Shah advanced, entered the kingdom of Vijayanagar, and was received 
a sovereign by many; but he also assumed such intolerant and haughty airs that he aroused 
the hatred of all around him, and in the end was obliged, in fear for his own safety, to retire 
to Bijapur. Dissensions in Vijayanagar induced Adil Shah to align himself with Ahmadnagar 
and Golkonda, to proceed against Vijayanagar. Venkatadri, brother of Ramaraya, and 
Commander-in-Chief of Vijayanagar forces defeated the Muslim invaders thrice, but he 
himself had to sue for peace for the release of the members of his own family who were 
captured by the enemy in a surprise attack.° 

Tirumala, another brother of Ramaraya forced Bidar, and Hande Hanumappa of 
Sholapur forced Ahmadnagar, to repudiate their Bijapur alliance. Through Burham Nizam 
of Ahmadnagar, Ramaraya befriended Golkonda. A three pronged attack humbled and > 
isolated the Bijapur Sultan in 1544, and Vekantadri seized Raichur. Ramaraya induced the 
Sultan of Ahmadnagar to take Kalyana which had been taken by Bidar. Ramaraya sent an 
army under Ikkeri SadaSivanayaka, who chased the Bijapur troops away, and took Kalyana. 
Ibrahim, the brother of Jamshed Qutab of Golkond§, and a fugitive in Vijayanagar, became 
the ruler with the help of RamarAya in 1550 after the death of his brother. Hussain Nizam 
became the ruler of Ahmadnagar in 1553. He made peace with Bijapur. 

Ramardya wanted to regain Raichur and Mudgal. Hussain Nizam had an eye on 
Gulbarga which he wanted to take from Bijapur with the help of Qutab Shah of Golkonda. 
Ramaraya interceded and weaned away Qutab Shah and earned the gratitude of Adil Shah 
of Bijapur. Adil’s death a few months later and the young age of his successor, Ali roused 
the avarice of Hussain Nizam. Ali fled to Vijayanagar. An angry Ramaraya attacked Hussain. 
Half-heartedly Golkonda and Bidar first joined him, but later left him. Hussain suffered 
heavily. His country was laid waste and he had to accept a humiliating treaty. Rimardya was 
charged with atrocities. Golkonda and Bidar paid for their defection with forts and treasures. 
Hussain married his daughter to Ibrahim of Golkonda in 1558 and another, Chand Bibi, to 
Adil of Bijapur. His eldest son Murtaza took Ali’s sister to wife in 1564. These marriages 
united the three Houses and resulted in a common purpose to uphold the glory of Islam, and 
to fight their common enemy. By January 1565, these allies declared war on Vijayanagar. 

Ramaraya daily continuing to encroach on the dominions of the Muslims, Adil Shah at 
length resolved, if possible, to punish his insolence and curtail his power by a general league 
of the faithful against him; for which purpose he convened an assembly of his friends and 
confidential advisers.'° Some of them urged that the Raya was too wealthy and powerful, by 
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reason of his immense revenues, which were collected from no less than sixty seaports in 
addition to very large territories and dependencies, and the number of his forces was too vast, 
for any single Mohmmedan monarch to cope with him. They, therefore, pressed the Sultan 
to form a federation of all the kings of the Deccan and wage a joint war. Ali Adil heartily 
concurred in their opinion, and began by despatching a secret embassy to Ibrahim Qutab 
Shah. | 

Ibrahim eagerly accepted, and offered his services as mediator between Ali Adil and his 
great rival at Anmadnagr. An envoy was sent to the latter capital, and the sovereign. Hussain 
Shah, warned beforehand of the important proposals to be made, received him in private 
audience. The ambassador then laid before the king all the arguments in favour of the Bijapur 
plan. Thereupon, it was arranged that Hussain Nizam Shah should give his daughter Chand 
Bibi in marriage to Ali Adil with the fortress of Sholapur as her data and that his eldest son, 
Murtaza, should espouse Ali’s sister—the two kingdoms coalescing for the conquest and 
destruction of Vijayanagar. The marriages were celebrated in due course, and the Sultans 
began their preparations for the holy war. Ibrahim Qutab Shah had also joined. The coalition 
and the four princes met on the plains of Bijapur, with their respective armies. Their march 
towards the South began on Monday, 25th December, 1564." Traversing the now dry plains 
of the Deccan country, where the cavalry, numbering many thousands, could graze their 
horses on the young crops, the allied armies reached the neighbourhood of the Krsna near 
the small fortress and town of Talikota, aname destined to be forever celebrated in the annals 
of South India.” 

At Vijayanagar there was the utmost confidence. Remembering how often the Muslims 
had vainly attempted to injure the great capital, and how forovertwo centuries they had never 
succeeded in penetrating to the South, the inhabitants pursued their daily avocations with no 
shadow of dread or sense of danger; the strings of pack-bullocks laden with all kinds of 
merchandise wended their dusty way to and from the several seaports as if no sword of 
Damocles was hanging over the doomed city; SadaSiva, the king, lived his profitless life in 
inglorious seclusion, and Ramaraya, king defacto, never for a moment relaxed his attitude 
of haughty indifference to the movements of his enemies. ‘“‘He treated their ambassadors”, 
says Farishta, “With scornful language, and regarded their enmity as of little moment”.’? 

Nevertheless he did not neglect common precautions. His first action was to send his 
youngest brother Tirumala to the front with 20,000 horse, 1,00,000 foot, and 500 elephants 
to block the passage of the Krsna at all points. Next he despatched his second brother, 
Venktadri, with another large army; and finally marched in person towards the point of attack 
with the whole power of the Vijayanagar Empire. The forces were made up of large drafts 
from all the provinces, Canarese and Telugus of the frontier, Mysoreans and Malabarese 
from the West and centre, mixed with the Tamils from the remote districts to the South; each 
detachment under its own local leaders, and forming part of the levies of the temporary 
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provincial chieftains appointed by the crown.’ According to Couto, they numbered 6,00,000 
foot and 1,00,000 horses. His adversaries had about half that number. As to their appearance 
and armament, Paes, an eye-witness, describes king’s procession as elite, and says that ‘the 
common soldiers were clad in the lightest of working clothes, many perhaps with hardly any 
clothes at all, and armed only with spear or dagger’. * The enemy moved under a ruse and 
reached within ten miles of the camp of Ramaraya. On 23rd January, 1565, both sides having 
made their dispositions, a pitched battle took place in which all available forces of both sides 
were engaged. In one of his descriptions Farishta estimates the Vijayanagar army alone as 
amounting to 9,00,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, and 2,000 elephants, besides 15,000 
auxiliaries; but he himself varies so greatly in the numbers he gives in different parts of his 
narrative that there is no necessity to accept these figures as accurate. 

The West side was entrusted to the command of Tirumala; in person, was in the centre, 
and the right was composed of the troops of Venkatadri opposed to Tirumala were the forces 
of Bijapur under their Sultan Ali Adil, the centre was under the command of Hussain Nizam 
Shah, and the left of the allied-army, in front of Venkatadri, consisted of the forces brought 
from Ahmadabad and Golkonda by the two Sultans, Ali Barid and Ibrahim Qutab. The allied 
forces drew up in a long line with their artillery in the centre, and awaited the enemy’s attack, 
each division with the standards of the twelve Imams waving in the van. The Nizam Shah’s 
front was covered by six hundred pieces of ordnance disposed in three lines, in the first of 
which were heavy guns, then the smaller ones, with light swivel guns in the rear.’® 

Ramaraya was “ninety six years old, but as brave as a man of thirty”, says Couto, he 
preferred to superintend operations from a bitter rather than remain for a long time mounted. 
He regarded the enemy as children. He was so confident of the victory that it is said, he had 
ordered his men to bring him the head of Hussain Nizam, but to capture Adil Shah and 
Ibrahim alive, that he might keep them the rest of their lives in iron cages. 

__ The battle becoming more general, the Hindus opened a desolating fire from a number 
of field pieces and rocket-batteries. The left and right of the Muslim line were pressed back 
after destructive hand-to-hand fighting, many falling on both sides. At this juncture, 
Ramaraya, thinking to encourage his men, descended from his litter and seated himself on 
a “rich throne set with jewels, under a canopy of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold and 
adomed with fringes of pearls”, ordering his treasurer to place heaps of money all round him, 
so that he might confer rewards on such of his followers as deserved his attention. “There 
were also ornaments of gold and jewels placed for the same purpose”. A second attack by 
the Hindus on the guns in the centre seemed likely to complete the overthrow of the whole 
Mohammedan line, when the front rank of pieces was fired at close quarters, charged with 
bags of copper money; and this proved so destructive that 500 Hindus were left dead on the 
field in front of the batteries. This vigorous policy threw the Hindu centre into confusion, 
upon which 5,000 Mohammadan cavalry charged through the intervals of the guns and cut 
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their way into the midst of the disorganised masses, towards the spot where the Raya had 
taken post. He had again changed his position and ascended his litter; but hardly had been 
done so when an elephant belonging to Nizam Shah, wild with the excitement of the battle; 
dashed forward towards him, and the litter bearers let fall their precious burden in terror at 
the animal’s approach. Before he had time to recover himself and mount a horse, a body of 
the allies was upon him, and he was seized and taken prisoner. This event threw the Hindus 
into a panic, and they began to give way. Ramaraya was conducted by the officer who 
commanded the artillery of Hussain Nizam to his Sultan, who immediately ordered his 
captive to be decapitated and the head to be elevated on a long spear, so that it might be visible 
to the Hindu troops. 

On seeing that their chief was dead, the Vijayanagar forces broke and fled. “They were 
pursued by the allies with such successful slaughter that the river which ran near the field was 
dyed red with their blood. It is computed on the best authorities that above one hundred 
thousand infidels were slain in fight and during the pursuit”. The Muslims were thus 
completely victorious, and the Hindu fled towards the-capital, not the slightest attempt was 
made to take up a new and defensive position among the hills surrounding the city, or even 
to defend the walls or the approaches. The rout was complete.!’ 

Farishta writes “The plunder was so great that every private man in the allied army 
became the rich in gold, effects, tents, arms, horses, and slaves, as the Sultans left every 
person in possession of what he had acquired, only taking elephants for their own use”. 

De Couto, describing the death of Ramaraya states ' that Hussain Nizam Shah cut off 
his enemy’s head with his own hand, exclaiming, “Now I am avenged of thee; Let God do 
what He will to be!” The Adil Shah on the contrary, was greatly distressed at Ramaraya’s 
death. An interesting note by Colonel Briggs is appended to his translation of these passages 
of Farishta!? (in 1829). “It afforts a striking example at once of the malignity of the 
~Mohammedans towards this Hindu prince, and of the depraved taste of the times, when we 
see a Sculptured representation of Ramaraya’s head, at the present day, serving as the opening 
of one of the sewers of the citadel of Bijapur; and we know that the real head, annually 
covered with oil and red pigment, has been exhibited to the Mohammedans of Ahmadnagar, 
on the anniversary of the battle, for the last two hundred and fifty years, by the descendants 
of the executioner, in whose hands it has remained till the present period”, that is 1829. 

The story of this terrible disaster travelled apace to the city of Vijayanagar. The 
inhabitants, unconscious of danger, were living in utter ignorance that any serious reverse 
had taken place; for their leaders had marched out with countless numbers in their train, and 
had been full of confidence as to the result. Suddenly, however, came the bad news. The army 
was defeated; the chiefs slain; the troops in retreat. But still they did not grasp the magnitude 
of the reverse; on all previous occasions the enemy had been either driven back, or bought 
off with presents from the overstocked treasury of the kings. There was little fear, therefore, 
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for the city itself. That surely was safe. But now came the dejected soldiers hurrying back 
from the fight, and amongst the foremost the panic-striken princes of the royal house. Within 
a few hours these craven chiefs hastily left the palace, carrying with them all the treasures 
on which they could lay their hands. Five hundred and fifty elephants, laden with treasure 
in gold, diamonds, and precious stones valued at more than a hundred millions sterling, and 
Carrying the state insignia and the celebrated jewelled throne of the kings, left the city under 
convoy of bodies of soldiers who remained true to the crown-king. SadaSiva was carried off 
by his jailor, Tirumala, now sole regent since the death of his brothers, and in long line the 
royal family and their followers fled southward towards the fortress of Penukonds. 

The kingdom was without a ruler or leader. There was day light robbery everywhere. 
Arson and looting became the order of the day. For nearly five months the soldiers were busy 
in undoing whatever the Yadava kings had done. The palace was razed to the ground. Killing 
and plundering almost became a profession. Innumerable lives were lost. The kingdom that 
was known for its beautiful splendour was reduced to shambles. The entire scene changed 
overnight and acts of horror were common sights. Neelakanta Sastri says that “Such an 
atrocity had not been witnessed by any other kingdom any where in the history of the world”’. 
Fredrick, the Italian traveller who visited the kingdom two years later in 1567, found wild 
beasts roaming about the streets and the kingdom was lost and lost for ever. 

Giving a graphic description of the destruction of Vijayanagar Robert Sewell writes: 
“The third day saw the beginning of the end. The victorious Mussulmans had battled on the 
field of battle for rest and refreshment, but now they had reached the capital, and from that 
time forward for a space of five months Vijayanagar knew no rest. The enemy had come to 
destroy, and they carried out their object relentlessly. They slaughtered the people without 
mercy; broke down the temples and palaces; and wreaked such savage vengeance on the 
abode of the kings, that with the exception of a few great stone-built temples and walls, 
nothing now remains but a heap of ruins to mark the spot where once the stately buildings 
stood. They demolished the statues, and even succeeding in breaking the limbs of the huge 
Narasimha monolith. Nothing seemed to escape them. They broke up the pavilions standing 
on the huge platform from which the kings used to watch the festivals, and overthrew all the 
carved work. They lit huge fires in the magnificently decorated buildings forming the temple 
of Vithalasvami near the river, and smashed its exquisite stone sculptures. With fire and 
sword, with crowbars and axes, they carried on day after day their work of destruction. Never 
perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc been brought, and wrought so suddenly 
on so splendid a city; teeming with wealthy and industrious population in the full plentitude 
of prosperity one day and on the next seized, pillaged, and reduced to ruins, amid scenes of 
savage massacre and horrors begging description.’ 

Farishta does not mention the treacherous act played by the Mohammedans in the army 
of Ramaraya at this famous battle of Talikota, as described by C.V. Vaidya”! or the authors 
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of Karnataka Through the Ages.” who squarely blame the two Muslim Commanders of 
Ramaraya’s army, each incharge of 70 to 80 thousand men who tumed the tide by their “sheer 
treachery and desertation’”’.*? Father Heras observes: “This treachery explains quite satisfac- 
torily the sudden change of fortune at the end of the battle”. The history provides ample 
proof that religion plays an important and destructive, role too—in the battle fields. The 
Yadavas had to pay heavily for it. 


22. Op.cit., p. 560. 
23. Ibid. 
24. Quoted in Outlines of South Indian History, M.N. Venkata Ramanappa, New Delhi, 1979, p. 180. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE YADAVA EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGAR 
(1571 —1678 A.D.)}—I | 
(The Glory and Fall) 


The Aravidu (Yadava) Dynasty (1571— 1678 A.D.) 


Tirumala, the younger brother of Ramaraya, took the captive emperor SadaSiva and the 
available treasures in the palace and the other members of the royal family and repaired to 
Penugonda where he set himself up as the emperor. This was questioned by a clique in the 
palace which favoured Ramaraya’s son, Pedda Tirumala (alias Tumma) for the succession 
to the nominal regency. In about six years Tirumala was able to eliminate opposition and. 
consolidated his position, which after all was not very enviable. Tirumala appointed his three 
sons Sriranga, Rama and Venkatapati to rule the Telugu, the Kannada and the Tamil parts 
respectively of the truncated kingdom. Caesar Fredrick reports a rumour that Venkata 
liquidated the unfortunate SadaSiva who had been a nominal emperor since 1542. With him 
ended the Tuluva dynasty of the Yadavas. 

So started the Aravidu dynasty in 1571. Tirumala just ruled for eleven months and retired 
in 1572. The mutual feuds of Bijapur and Golkond§ left Tirumala free to govern an extensive 
realm. He got himself accepted by the Amaranayakas, himself recognising them as 
hereditary lords of the lands they held. 


Sri Rangaraya I (1572 — 1585 A.D.) 


Sri Ranga I, the eldest son of Tirumala assumed imperial status in 1572 and ruled for 14 
years. He had come to a difficult inheritance. Bijapur and Golkonda vied with each other in 
sniping at the continuously weakening empire adding to its difficulties. By April 1580, 
Kondavidu was captured by the rulers of Golkonda. That very year, however, Ali Adil of 
Bijapur was assassinated, Chand Bibi assuming regency for her minor son Ibrahim II. 

Sri Ranga defended Penukonda, the capital, against successive invasions, with the help 
of his loyal officers. But his brothers did not come to his rescue. The Empire shrank every 
day and the hopeless king breathed his last on 29th November, 1585 A.D. 
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Venkatapati Devaraya (1586-1614 A.D.) 


Sri Ranga had no son. Tirumala and Sri Ranga Chikkaraya, sons of his late brother Sri 
Rama, were minors. The Muslim threat and the persuasive Jagadeva of Chennapatan gave 
the crown to Venkata II, younger brother of Sri Ranga on 9th February, 1586 A.D. He nuled 
for 28 years. This relatively long reign was marked by the usual attacks from the North and 
a number of rebellions from the feudatories. A struggle between Lingama Niayaka, the 
Chieftain of Nellore and Yachama Nayadu appointed to the fief of Chinglepet ensued, the 
former defying the Emperor but being supported by the Southem Nayakas and the latter 
remaining loyal ; the struggle ended temporarily in complete victory for Yachama. This was 
followed by a deep raid into the Tamil country by Venkata himself who finally succeeded 
in capturing Vellore from Lingama and making it his third capital of the Empire, and 
occasionally the royal residence, from which circumstances it came to be known as ‘Raya 
Velure’ 

The Qutb Shah of Golkonda seized Nandyal and Gandikota, dominated Kumool, 
Cuddapah and Anantapur, and beseiged Penukonds. Surprised, but determined, Venkata 
talked about peace to the credulous Qutb, while reinforcements poured in under Jagadeva, 
Raghunatha of Tanjore, Matli Ananta, his great general, Velugoti Kasturi Rangappa and his 
son Yachama. The invaders were hotly pursued and defeated on the banks of the Pennar. 

The Dutch obtained permission from Krsnappanayaka at the end of the year 1608 to 
build a fort in Devanapatnam near Cuddalore. Venkata ordered the Nayaka of Gingee to 
expel the Dutch from his territory. He did not desire to alienate the Portuguese with whom 
he had profitable trade relations. Krsnappa did not obey at first because the large profit he 
was hoping to get from the Dutch. Venkata issued a third order, which the Nayaka obeyed. 
The Dutch established themselves further north at Pulicat in 1609. The British East India 
Company made a vain attempt to establish themselves at the same place, but they later settled 
still further north at Masulipatam in 1611. Later, in the reign of Venkata III, the English were 
allowed to build the Fort at George, Madras in 1639. 

Venkata II was the greatest ruler of the Aravidu dynasty. His rule was beneficent and 
marked by measures to improve the lot of his subjects, pious benefactions, and patronage to 
literature and art, which included Portuguese artists. During his rule, the kingdom regained 
much ofits lost prestige, and reflected to some extent the glory of Vijayanagar under the days 
of Krsnadevaraya.’ 


Sri Ranga II (1614 - 1619 A.D.) 

Venkata II had a putative son. It is a said that Bayamma, one of his wives and sister of 
Gobbiiri Jaggaraya, passed a brahmana babe for her own. Venkata feigned belief and, when 
the lad was fourteen, married him to Jaggaraya’s daughter. But when about to die, Venkata 
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passed on the crown to his nephew, Sri Ranga Chikkaraya who ruled as Sri Ranga II. The 
claims of the putative son were supported by his matemal uncle Jaggaraya. Sri Ranga I was, 
however, loyally helped by Yachama Nayaka. The two Nayakas were equally matched in 
intrigue and prowess and a civil war followed. What little remained after Talikota was 
destroyed by the protracted civil war during which fortune favoured each party by turns. 
Jaggaraya exterminated the Sriranga branch of the family thoroughly but a lone survivor 
Rama Deva (the son of Sriranga) was rescued and saved by Yachama. The final and decisive 
battle in this war was foughiin Toppur in 1616 and it ended in complete victory for Yachama 
Nayudu. Jaggaraya was slain and his son-in-law captured. Ramadeva got reconciled to 
Etiraya, the younger brother of Jaggaraya, and married his daughter. — 

This angered Yachama who however was humbled and pacified in course of time. When 
Rama Deva died in 1630.A.D. at the age of 28, a good part of his northem territories had been 
taken over by the Nawabs of Deccan. Kurnool passed into the hands of Bijapur. | 

Ramadevaraya ruled from 1619 to 1630. Manuel Barradas, the Portuguese, who visited 
Vijayanagar, gives interesting description of the events which took place at Chandragiri in 
1614 on the death of king Venkata. It consists of an extract from a letter written at Cochin 
on 12th December, 1616 and preserved in the National Archives at Lisbon.? It has been 
translated by Robert Sewell in English.* Barradas writes, “Three days before his death, the 
king (Venkata), leaving aside, as I say, this putative son, called for his nephew Chica Raya, 
in presence of several of the nobles of the kingdom, and extended towards him his right hand 
on which was the ring of state, and put it close to him, so that he should take it and become 
his successor in the kingdom. With this the nephew bursting into tears, begged the king to 
give it to whom he would, and that for himself he did not desire to be king, and he bent low ~ 
weeping at the feet of the old man. The king made a sign to those around him that they should 
raise the prince up, and they did so ; and they then placed him on the king’s right hand, and 
the king extended his own hand so that he might take the ring. But the prince lifted his hands 
above his head, as if he already had divided how much ill fortune the ring would bring him, 
and begged the king to pardon him if he wished not to take it. The old man then took the ring, 
and held it on the point of his finger, offering it the second time to Chica Raya, who by the 
advice of the captains present took it, and placed it on his head and then on his finger, sheding 
many tears. Then the king sent for his robe, valued at 2,00,000 cruzados, the great diamond 
which was in his ear, which was worth more than 6,00,000 cruzados, his earrings, valued at 
more than 2,00,000, and his great pearls, which are of the highest price. All these royal 
insignia he gave to his nephew Chica Raya as being his successor, and as such he was at once 
proclaimed. While some rejoiced, others were displeased... 

“Three days later the king died at the age of sixty-seven years... His three queens burned 
themselves... Then the new king began to rule, compelling some of the captains to leave the 
fortress, but keeping others by his side; and all came to him to offer their allegiance except 
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three. These were Jaggardya, who has six hundred thousand cruzados of revenue and puts 
twenty thousand men into the field ; Tima Nayaka, who has four hundred thousand cruzados 
of revenue and keeps up an army of twelve thousand men ; and Maca Raya, who has arevenue 
of two hundred thousand cruzados and musters six thousand men. They swore never to do 
homage to the new king, but, on the contrary, to raise in his place the putative son of the dead 
king. The nephew of Jaggaraya, who was the chief of this conspiracy... 

“The new king displeased three of his nobles ; the first, the Dalavoy, who is the 
commander of the army and pays a tribute of five hundred thousand cruzados, because he 
desired him to give up three fortresses which the king wished to confer on two of his own 
sons ; the second, his minister, whom he asked to pay a hundred thousand cruzados, alleging 
that he had stolen them from the old king his uncle ; the third Narparaya, since he demanded 
the jewels which his sister, the wife of the old king, had given to Narpa. All these three 
answered the king that they would obey his commands within two days ; but they secretly 
plotted with Jaggaraya to raise up the latter’s nephew to be king.” 

Barradas goes on mentioning how they all conspired and entered the fort underguise to 
pay homage to the new king. It was too late when the king came to know of the treason. The 
king was taken prisoner. “Jaggaraya called his nephew and crowned him, causing all the 
nobles present to do him homage ; and he finding himself now crowned king, entered the 
palace and took possession of it and of all the riches and precious stones that he found there. 
If report says truly, he found in diamonds alone three large chests full of fine stones. After 
this (Jaggaraya) placed the deposed king under the strictest guard, and he was deserted by 
all save by one captain alone whose name was Yachama, who stopped outside the fortress 
with eight thousand men and refused to join Jaggaraya. Indeed, hearing of the treason, he 
struck his camp and shut himself up in his own fortress and began to collect more troops” 

‘“Jaggardaya sent a message to this man hiding him come and do homage to his nephew, 
and saying that if he refused he would destroy him. Yachama made answer that he was not 
the man to do reverence to a boy who was the son of no one knew whom, nor even what his 
caste was ; and, so far as destroying him went, would Jaggaraya come out and meet him ? 
If so he would wait for him with such troops as he possessed”. 

“While Jaggaraya was so engaged (in wooing Yachama), Yachama Nayaka was 
attempting to obtain access to the imprisoned king by some way or other; but finding this not 
possible, he sought for a means of at least getting possession of one of his sons. And he did 
so in this manner. He sent and summoned the washerman who washed the imprisoned king’s 
clothes, and promised him great things if he would bring him the king’s middle-son. The 
washerman gave his word that he would do so if the matter was kept a secret. When the day 
arrived on which it was the custom for him to take the clean clothes to the king, he carried 
them (into the prison) and with them a palm-leaf letter from Yachama, who earnestly begged 
the king to send him one at least of the three sons whom he had with him, assuring him that 
the washerman could effect his escape. The king did so, giving up his second son aged twelve 
years, for the washerman did not dare to take the eldest, who was eighteen years old...”. The 
washerman handed over the boy to Yachama, who received the boy with great rejoicing. 
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“As soon as it was known that Yachama had possession of the king’s son, there went over 
to him four of Jaggaraya’s captains with eight thousand men ; so that he had in all sixteen 
thousand, and now he had good hope of defending the rightful king.” Encouraged by these 
happenings, Yachama planned to rescue the king from prison by appointing twenty trust 
worthy soldiers to dig an underground passage which should reach to where king lay in 
prison. The work was accomplished, but the plot was unearthed before the king could reach 
out of the danger. The king was seized and put in another place more confined and narrower, 
and with more guards, so that the poor prisoner despaired ever escaping. 

Yachama made another attempt to free the king, this time bribing heavily a captain of 
five hundred men who were in the fortress to rescue the king. But this captain failed in his 
rescue operation and was put to death alongwith his men by Jaggaraya. 

“Enraged at this attempt, Jaggaraya, to strengthen the party of his nephew, resolved to 
slay the king and all his family. He entrusted this business to his brother named Chinna 
Obalaraya, ordering him to go to the palace-and tell the poor king that he must slay himself, 
and that if he would not he himself would kill him with stabs of his dagger. 

“.. The poor king called his wife, and after he had spoken to her a while he beheaded her. 
Then he sent for his youngest son and did the same to him. He put to death similarly his little 
daughter. Afterwards he sent for his eldest son, who was already married, and commanded 
him to slay his wife, which he did by beheading her. This done, the king took a long sword 
of four fingers’ breadth, and throwing himself upon it, breathed his last ; and his son, heir 
to throne, did the same to himself in imitation of his father. There remained only a little 
daughter whom the king could not bring himself to slay ; but Chinna Obalaraya killed her, 
so that none of the family should remain alive of the royal blood, and the throne should be 
secured for his nephew.” 

“Some of the chiefs were struck with horror at this dreadful deed and were so enraged 
at its cruelty that they went over to Yachama Nayaka, resolved to defend the prince who had 
been rescued by the washerman, and who alone remained of all the royal family. Yachama,. 
furious at this shameful barbarity and confident in justice of his cause, selected ten thousand 
of his best soldiers, and with them offered battle to Jaggaraya, who had more than sixty 
thousand men and a number of elephants and horses. Yachama sent him a message in this 
form : “Now that thou hast murdered thy king and all his family, and there alone remain this 
boy whom I rescued from thee and have in my keeping, come out and take the field with all 
thy troops ; kill him and me, and then thy nephew will be secure on the throne”. 

In the battle Jaggaraya was defeated, Yachama entered in triumph the tents of Jaggaraya, 
finding in them all the royal insignia belonging to the old king and these he delivered to the 
young king of all the Empire of Vijayanagar. After the victory many more nobles joined the 
new king and Yachama, and in short time they were fifty thousand fighting men in their 
camp, “While Jaggaraya with only fifteen thousand fled to the jungles. Here, however, he 
was joined by more people, so that the war has continued these two years,‘ fortune favouring 
now one side and the other...” | 
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Venkatapatideva III (1630 — 1642 A.D.) 


Ramadeva was succeeded by Peda Venkata, known as Venkata III, a grandson of 
Ramaraya of Talikota fame. His succession was disputed by his uncle Tirumala Timma Raya 
who had a better claim to the tottering throne ; and went on fighting for his imagined rights 
till 1635 when he was defeated and killed in battle by the Nayaka of Gingee. Another 
contender of the throne was Sri Ranga, a nephew of Ramanand adopted son of Gopilaraya 
of Kandanavolu (Kumool). He, assisted by the Dutch and the Muslims disturbed the peace 
of the kingdom. 

Venkata III’s reign was an endless tale of internecine war and extemal aggression. 
Ranadulla Khan of Bijapur attacked Veerabhadranayaka of Ikkeri. Ikkeri and Bhuvanagiri 
fell ; the Malnad was overrun. Bangalore was taken from Kempegowda, and Shahji was 
appointed its Governor. Srirangapattana was attacked, Kantheerava Narasaraja forced 
Ranadulld to withdraw ; but he returned with reinforcements with the help of Sri Ranga. He 
marched seized and looted Chikkanayakanahalli, Ballapur and Kunigal. The Muslim forces 
marched towards Vellore, but help from the Southern Nayakas saved Vellore, which was the 
capital of Pedda Venkata. 

In 1642, Golkonda emulated Bijapur taking fort after fort in spite of Venkata’s efforts. 
The hopeless king retired into the jungles of Chittoor, where he died on 10th October, 1642. 
The Empire was crumbling and both Bijapur and Golkonda got a foothold in the South, both 
in Mysore and the eastern coastal region. 


Srirangaraya III (1642-1678 A.D.) 


- Peda Venkata died issueless. Naturally Sriranga III succeeded him, and now tumed 
against the very Sultans with whom he had taken refuge earlier. Hindu morale may be said 
to have reached the lowest ebb about this time. Rulers and chieftains were more concemed 
with their own selfish interests than the welfare of the subjects or the larger interests of the 
country. Sriranga tried to divide the Sultans by bribing Bijapur and create a rift among the 
Nayakas by buying off the Nayaka of Gingee. These shady moves ceased being helpful when 
his enemies and he had them all around him closed their ranks. Tirunada Nayaka of Madura 
appealed to Bijapur to invade the territories of Sriranga III and Golkonda chose to chime in 
and upset Sriranga’s plans entirely. Of the Nayakas of the South, the feudatories of 
Vijayanagar, Gingee and Madura were against him. 

Bijapur lent her armies to Sriranga for 15 lakhs in gold. The king recovered Udayagiri 
in 1644 and subdued the recalcitrant nobles for a time. But what happened a century earlier 
was repeated again. Bijapur and Golkonda united to attack Vellore, and Sriranga fled and 
sought refuge with Sivappanayaka of Kelddi who gallantly rescued Vellore from Muslim 
invaders in 1645. Belur became Sriranga’s capital for a few years. _ 

Even to hold his feudatories down, the Raya depended on Muslim mercenaries who 
played fast and loose with their Hindu allies. The empire soon became divided into two 
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spheres of influence those of Bijapur and Golkonda. Too late, the Nayakas, except of 
Madura, endeavoured to assist the king. Men and money poured in ; the ladies of Vellore 
divested themselves of their jewellery and the vast treasures of the Tirupati Temple were 
used for the war of liberation. All this proved of no avail. The king became a fugitive in 
Tanjore and, later, in Mysore, Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodeyar helped him. But the 
rivalries among the Nayakas, the recalcitrance of Tirumala Nayaka of Madur4, in particular, 
enabled the Muslim rulers to consolidate their position in the coastal country east of Mysore. 
The death of Kantheerava Narasaraja in 1659 and of Sivappandyaka in 1660 blasted 
Sriranga’s hopes of rehabilitating the Vijayanagar Empire. He again sought refuge in Mysore 
and was in Belur for some years and lived in obscurity till 1678, when he and his empire 
perished. The flame of liberty lit by the Yadavas at Vijayanagar, three centuries and a half 
earlier, in 1336 A.D. extinguished. The Aravidu family of kings survived, sworn of power 
and glory, almost to modern times, represented by the chiefs of Anegundi.* 

According to Sewell the family estate of Anegundi was held early in the eighteenth 

century held by the Rayas from the Moghul emperor of Delhi as a tributary state. In 1749 it 
was.seized by the Mahrattas, and in 1775 it was reduced by Haidar Ali, but continued to exist 
as a tributary quasi-independent state till the time of Tipu Sultan, who annexed the estate 
bodily to his dominions in 1786. Thirteen years later he was killed at Srirangapatam, and in 
the settlement that followed the little territory was made over to the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
the English government retaining all lands on their side of Tungabhadra. Partly in compen- 
sation for this loss of land the government has till very recently paid an annual pension to the 
head of the Anegundi family and then abolished it.* Krsnadevaraya died in 1529-30 ; and was 
succeeded by Achyuta Raya. It was only in the reign of the new king that action was taken 
against the Tiruvadi ruler of Travancore ; the Emperor took out an army to deal with the 
Kerala ruler who was harbouring some enemies of the empire. The Pandyas of TenkaSi were 
involved in this. The Emperor succeeded against Travancore and the pleased Pandya gave 
his daughter in marriage to the Emperor. The Tiruvadi of Kerala also agreed to pay tribute 
to Vijayanagar. 
It is also said that the Madurai Nayaka took out an expedition of Ceylon to compel the 
king of Kandy to pay tribute to Vijayanagar which was in arrears. The Mahavamsa, however, 
does not mention this invasion, nor is there any explicit reference to such an engagement in 
Indian sources. But some historians believe that SadaSiva looted Ceylon. Krsnapa Nayaka 
built a town called Krsnapuram, constructed many temples and liberally provided for their 
maintenance. He was acompetent military captain; an efficient administrator and benevolent 
ruler. 

The Empire of Vijayanagar came into being a stronghold of Hindu defence against the 
onslaught of alien forces. This Empire flourished for over two centuries and was the most 
powerful political power in the South during the period, guarding peace and security. Even 
after the disaster of Rakkasa-Tangadi (Talikota), it continued to be an inspiring legend of 
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Hindu might and the vitality to Hindu culture. But mere political power might could never 
have produced this inspiring effect. The resurgence was the result of the endeavour of the 
rulers to promote the revival of all that was great and noble in Hindu Dharma and Hindu 
tradition.’ The Hindu religion was at its height at that time. It appeared as if the kingdom had 
come into existence solely to safeguard Hindu religion and culture that were about to be 
reduced to nothing by Muslim intruders. Yet there was religious tolerance everywhere and 
the interest of every religion was safeguarded. The kings patronised all religions equally. The 
Jainas, Christians and Muslims who were in the army had special privileges of worship in 
Jaina temples, Churches and Mosques built by the State. In spite of their religious 
differences, the Vijayanagar kings patronised all religions and sects. Krsnadevaraya made 
Mohammad Shah once again the Sultan of Bidar in 1512, bears testimony to this fact. He 
rejuvenated the famous Virupaksa temple at Hampi and added to it new wings. He gave away 
many lands in charity to Saiva temples at Chidambaram, Kalahasti and Srigaila. He was 
responsible for the good upkeep of Vaisnava temples at Tirupati and Kafichi. 

Foreigners were respected a good deal and they could travel anywhere without fear. The 
foreign visitors like Abdul:Razak and Barbosa have observed that the kingdom was almost 
secular. A survey and scrutiny of the available evidence enforces the conviction that the 
generous spirit of ‘live and let live’ was no mere political make-believe or expedient but was 
rooted in the culture of the age and country. Princes and people alike were permeated with 
a spirit of toleration that went deeper than appearances. It was an active cordiality that made 
for harmonious social relations. Some well authenticated instants may be cited here for 
corroboration. An epigraph of BukkaI (1368 A.D.) is instructive. It states : “During the time 
of Sri Veer Bukkaraya, a dispute arose between the Bhavyas (Jainas) and Bhaktas (Sri 
Vaisnavas)... The blessed people of all the regions made a petition to Bukkaraya about the 
injustice done by the Bhaktas. The king took the hand of the Jainas and placed it in the hand 
of the Sri Vaisnavas of the 18 Nadus (regions) including Acaryas of the places... He declared 
that there was no difference between the Vaisnava DarSana and the Jaina DarSana...” 

There is enough evidence to indicate that this spirit of peaceful settlement was but one 
phase of the patronage to the Jainas under Vijayanagar. The chief Jaina poets during the 
Vijayanagar period were Irugappa Dandanatha, Madhura, Nemicandra and Vidyananda. 
The feudatories of Vijayanagar, namely, Bhairarasas of Karkala, Ajilas and Chautas, were 
patrons of Jainism. Other aspects included the building of Basadis and Jaina temples, 
endowments for their up-keep, grants of lands, honouring the Yatis, and promotion of 
learning, arts, etc. 

Bheemadevi, Queen of DevarajaI, was a disciple of Abhinava Charukeerti Panditacarya. 
She installed an image of Santinatha in the Mangayi Basadi at Sravanabelagola.* Irugappa 
Dandanayaka, under Harihara II, erected and endowed Jaina temples in the capital city. He 
also composed the Jaina lexicon Nanartha Ratnamla.’ 
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There were similar patrons and promoters of Jainism in the outlying provinces as well. 
For instance, under Devaraya II, an inscription at Mudabidri, South Canara,'° refers to the 
gifts of Devaraja Wodeyar of Nagamangala in Manalururaja in 1430 A.D. Another epigraph 
mentions that under Virupaksa, son of Devaraya II when Vittarasa of Barakururajya was 
ruling, eight Settigars made a grant to the Jaina temple at Bidre."! There are other instances 
also of merchants from distant Marwar (Rajasthan) having installed images, built of 
endowed Jaina temples in Sravanabelagola.? 


10. XII Kamataka Sahitya Sammelan Report, 1927, p. 152. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE YADAVA EMPIRE OF VIAYANAGAR —IV 
ART, ARCHITECTURE AND THE PEOPLE 


The City of Vijayanagar 


The city of Vijayanagar, the capital of the Empire, was the hub of its life. It stood as a symbol 
of the strength and the greatness of the Empire. Between 1336 A.D., when it was founded 
according to tradition, and 1565 A.D., when it was destroyed it was one of the greatest cities 
of the times. Travellers from Italy, Portugal, Russia and Persia who visited it in the 15th and 
16th centuries, were surprised at its extent, population, trade and wealth. The largest city at 
that time in Europe was Rome. Paes, a Portuguese, who must have known Rome, said that 
Vijayanagar seemed to him to be larger than Rome.’ The Italian traveller Nicolo Conti says 
that it was built by the side of the hillocks and it was sixty miles in circumference. The fort 
walls had been extended almost right up to the foot of the hillocks and there were nearly 
90,000 warriors. | 
Abdul Razzak,’ a Persian, has repeatedly averred that the world had never seen such a 
glorious kingdom. It was veritable store house of wealth. The streets were broad and the 
Capital boasted of many fine parks, people loved roses and they were sold every where. 
Precious stones like rubies, diamonds and jewels were sold in the open market without any 
fear or risk. There is no exaggeration in his accounts. His descriptions is realistic to the core 
and it helps us to get a flash back of the mighty and unforgettable golden days of the empire. 
Paes said that the people in the city were countless in number, ‘so much so that I do not 
wish to write it down for fear that it should be thought fabulous, but I declare that no troops, 
horse or foot could break their way through any street or lane, so great are the numbers of 
the people’.* He further writes, “In this city you will find men belonging to every nation and 
people, because of the great trade which it has and the many precious stones there, principally 
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diamonds”. In another place he says that there were 1,00,000 houses in Vijayanagar,° and 
at the rate of five persons per house on an average, the population of the capital in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, would have been 5,00,000. 

As regards its splendour, Gangadevi in her work Mathuravijayam (1360-71 A.D.) 
compared Vijayanagar with Amravati, the celestial capital. The gateways, according to this 
poetess, were like the Meru mountain; its gardens were (always) like resorts in spring. Its 
hillocks were full of sport; its lakes and its clean bungalows were.a feast for the eyes; it was 
the home of all wealth, a garland of all good things and a boundary for the ocean of merit. 

In its hey-day, it extended from Anegundi in the North to Hospet in the South, and from 
Hamphi in the West to Kamalapuram in the East. Within this area were its different suburbs, 
each a self-contained unit, with its principal temple, a bazar in front, and its own system of 
water supply. Round about the Virupaksa temple and the bazar in its front, there was (and 
is) Hamphi or Pampanagari. Proceeding from thence along the South bank of Tungabhadra 
towards the east we come to Achyutapuram, built by Achutaraya, with what is known as the 
Achyutaraya temple, but really the Tiruvengalanatha temple, as its nucleus. The bazar, in 
ruins near the temple, is called in an inscription,’ as Achyutarayapeta and its boundaries are 
described accurately as follows: West—Matanga Parvata, east—Tiparaja garden, North— 
Seeta Kunda (a part of) the Tungabhadra, and South—Bhipati tank. In Longhurst’s Hamphi 
Ruins this bazar is called Soolai Bazar or Prostitute’s street. There were such streets in 
Vijayanagar. But this does not appear to be one of them. On the south bank of Tungabhadra 
is Tirumalapuram named after Krsnadevaraya’s son Tirumfla.? The chief temple here was 
_the magnificent Vithala shrine. 

To the south of Hamphi and the hillock Hemkita was another suburb called Krsnapuram, 
the creation of Krsnadevaraya. The Yadava emperors named themselves and their creations 
either in the name of their ancestors or different names of Sri Krsna. The ruins of the bazar 
are still visible in the midst of cultivated fields. In the South, at a distance of eight to nine 
kilometres we have the modern town of Hospet, which contained two suburbs, both built by 
Krsnadeva, one in honour of his wife called Tirumaladeviyarapattana’® and another in 
honour of his mother called Nagalapura."’ The latter was a favourite resort of the king, 
according to Paes.’* In Kamalapuram, there was another suburb known as 
Varadarajammanapattana, constructed by Achyutaraya in honour of his wife, Vardadevi.” 
Many other suburbs and import buildings such as temples, etc., were built by the Yadava 
emperors of Vijayanagar. The,art, architecture and planning of this city and suburbs was 
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such as-‘modern planners, can have a leaf from them. The water supply to the different parts 
of the city was by means of canals from the Tungabhadra and these are still in use. The 
administration of the different suburbs was in the hands of Mayors called Settipattanasvamis,"* 
who were assisted by Talavars*’ or police officers. The other important towns in the empire 
were Ankola, Mirjan, Hanovar, Bhatkal, Baindur, Barkur, Basrur, Mangalore and Kumbla,’° 
on the West Coast and Raichur, Adavani, Penukonda, Srirangapattana, Dorasamudra, Ikkeri 
and Bankapur”’ in the Central part of the empire. 


The Social Set Up 


The caste system was prevalent in the kingdom. Besides the four major castes, there were 
also other sects. Most of them did menial jobs. The four major castes themselves had many 
ramifications and the castes were mainly based upon the profession. According to Barbosa,'® 
all the villages and hamlets (of the empire) are inhabited by heathens (Hindus) among whom 
dwell a few Moors (Muslims). Some of the latter were on the West Coast where they were 
in charge of the foreign trade. Some were in the army of Vijayanagar. Among the Hindus, 
Barbosa mentions the king’s community or the Ksatriyas, who were lords or administrators 
and fighting men. They were polygamous and their women observed sati. The Brahmans 
were priests and were incharge of the temples. They were vegetarian, monogamous and 
received alms from others. The VeeraSaivas wore their god round their neck, many of them 
were merchants and traders as well. They were vegetarian, monogamous and they buried 
their dead.!9 There were other castes like the VaiSyas, Jainas, untouchables, etc. 

Child marriage and sati were both in vogue. Dowry system was common and some 
inscriptions bear the testimony that sometimes the brides also received money. Women were 
highly respected though their field of activity was very much limited. Barbosa says,” “they 
teach their women from childhood to sing, play and dance and turn about and take many tight 
steps”. Even the queens were well-versed in music.”! 

Paes and Nuniz say that within the palace women did all the work of men. They could 
handle sword and shield, and wrestle. They kept all the accounts of expenses incurred inside 
the palace gates and they kept an account of the affairs andcomparedthem with similar 
accounts kept outside.” There are inscriptional references to these accomplished women 
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within the palace. Praudhadeva Raya had one Honnammi as a reader in his palace,”* and the 
lady who occupied a corresponding position in Achyutaraya’s time was Tirumalamma. She 
was a poetess in Sanskrit, and when Achyutaraya made a gift, she recited a sloka, or poem, 
evidently composed by herself.% The women also participated in dramas, dancing, singing, 
etc. They were also in business. Then there were devadasis, patronised by the kings and 
temple authorities. Many of them were proficient in dancing and music. Both men and 
women used to adorn themselves with ornaments. Men used to wear rings on their fingers, 
earrings and chains around their necks, The women also used to wear them. Besides they also 
wore nose rings, bangles and waist belts made of gold. They were also lovers of the best 
perfumes. . 


Dress 


Man wore dhoti, shirt and a turban and had an upper cloth on his body and shoes for his 
_ feet. The dress of the poorest was a loin-cloth. The women’s dress was as ever the saree. 

About their houses Longhurst® says that ‘although temples, palaces, and civil buildings 
were built on such a lavish scale, the domestic dwellings and private houses must have been 
of the poorest description, as no trace of them other than the ruined car streets survives. The 
dwellings of the humbler classes were even more squalid and ill-arranged than they are in 
any big city in India at the present day’. But the contemporary travellers, who had seen the 
houses of the humbler classes wrote differently, for Barbosa” says that the dwellings of the 
common people were thatched but nonetheless were well-built and arranged according to 
occupations in long streets with many open spaces.”’ Paes also supports Barbosa. He says that 
Hampi bazar was a very beautiful street of very descent houses with balconies and arcades. 
The houses in Naglapura were all one-storeyed and flat-roofed. They had open verandah 
where they could accommodate their guests. And they looked like houses belonging to the 
king.”® 

The peasantry was the backbone of the state. The Kanara Coast was fertile and contained 
many farmsteads. Rice was grown and exported. The lands near Goa produced wheat, grains, 
gingelly and cotton. The region round Dharwar district was very rich in seed plots and 
Cattlebreeding farms. Irrigation system prevailed in Vijayanagar empire. Krsnadevaraya 
was mainly responsible for enunciating such policy: ‘The state should create irrigational 
facilities by the construction of tanks and canals; the land should be given on a favourable 
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rate of assessment to poor peasants for cultivation, which would, of course, bring in plenty 
of money to the treasury’.”® 

Vijayanagar was a prosperous empire, trade flourished. Land and overseas commerce 
was a prominent feature of its economic life. Abdur Razaak writes, “The empire possessed 
300 sea ports. It had trade relations with the islands of the Indian Ocean, Malaya, Burma, 
China, Arabia, Persia, South Africa, Abyssinia, and Portugal. The imports were horses, 
elephants, pearls, copper, coral, mercury, China silks, and velvet. Inland transport was cheap 
by means of Kavadis (a long stick taking loads hung from either and carried on the shoulder), 
headloads, pack-horses, pack-bullocks, carts and asses. Ships were used for coastal trade”. 
Vijayanagar rulers maintained fleets and the people knew the art of ship-building. The main 
industries of the empire were textiles, mining, metallurgy, and above all, perfumery.™ 
Vijayanagar was the centre for trade in diamonds, much of which came from Vajrakerur near 
Gutti in the Anantapur district. Cloth, iron, rice, salt-petre, sugar and spices were exported. 
The foreign trade of South was mostly through Calicut and Kanara ports. Ships from Pegu 
and Malacca on their way to Red Sea halted at these ports and took Indian goods for 
distribution in various directions. The whole of this carrying trade was in the hands of the 
Arabs, who had settled on the West Coast. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese displaced 
them.”! 

Vijayanagar was the centre of the road system in South India. One road ran from 
Vijayanagar to Goa via Bankapur. Another connected Bankapur with Honavar and Bhatkal 
and there were many other roads connecting Vijayanagar to other major cities. 


Coinage of Vijayanagar 


The empire represented the traditions of all the ancient empires of the Deccan. Though 
the State emblem of the Vijayanagar emperors was the Varaha, we find lanchanas of 
Hanum4na, Garuda and Elephant on the coins. Harihara I issued coins with Hanum4na, and 
Garuda figures, with the inscriptions ‘Sri Veera Harihara’ in Kannada and Devanagari. The 
coins of Bukka I have the legend, ‘Sri Veera Bukkaparaya’, ‘Sri Veerabhiipa (Kalpa) tiraya’. 
The half gold varahas of Harihara II are 26.4 grain in weight. The obverse contains the figure 
of Siva Parvati, Laksmi-Narayana, Sarasvati-Brahm4, and Laksmi-Narasimha. The obverse 
contains the legend ‘Sri Pratap Harihara’ in Nagari characters. One eighth varaha of copper 
1S Six grains in weight, with the figures of Nandi, Spear and Nagari legend ‘Pratap Harihara’, 
The copper coins of Bukka II or Vijayadevaraya have the figures of Nandi, Sun, Moon and 
the Legend , (Vi) Jaya Bukkarayd in Nagari. The gold varahas of Devaraya I are 52.3 grains 
in weight. They have the figures of Siva-Parvati, Visnu-Laksmi and the legend, ‘Sri Pratapa 
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Devaraya’. Probably, his copper coins have Nandi, Conch, Sun, Moon and the legends in 
Kannada ‘De’ §ri Devaraya’, ‘Sri Nilakantha’, and in Nagari ‘Sri Pratapa Devaraya’ .* 
The coins of the Saluvas are not known. Krsnadevaraya issued gold Varahas of 52 grains 
with the figures of Nandi, Durga, Varaha, Conch and the Discus, with the legend in Nagari 
‘Sri Pratapa Krsnaraya’. His half and quarter varahas have the figures of Balakrsna. The 
varahas of Achyuta have the figure Gandabherunda holding the elephant with the legend 1 in 
Nagari ‘Sri Pratpa Achyuturaya’. 
Emperor SadaSivaraya issued coins with the figures of Siva-Parvati, Laksmi-Narayana, 
with ‘Sri SadaSivarayaru’ in Nagari. The Aravidu kings put the figures of lord VenkateSa 
with the legend ‘Sri Venkatapatiraya’.3 


Education and Science 


The Yadava rulers of Vijayanagar encouraged learning and spread education, because 
they themselves were educated. BukkaI was a disciple both of Bharatteertha and Vidyaranya, 
two of the literary giants of the age.* Rajaguru Kriyasakti was the teacher of Bukka, Harihara 
and Devaraya.* Harihara I acquired the empire of knowledge unattainable by the kings, by 
the grace of Vidyaranya.* He is spoken as Karnatakavidyavilasa, or cultivator of Karnataka 
learning,?” Devaraya I was well-versed in music and literature.** His successor Vijayaraya 
is said (in 1426 A.D.) to have wiped out the tears of Sarasvati caused by the death of Bhoja.*? 

This tradition of the cultivation of learning by the princes was continued by the 
successors of the Vijayanagar rulers. Sometimes the king himself instructed his successor, 
as was done by the Keladi king Chikka Sankannanayaka in the case of Venkatappaniayaka, 
his successor who was taught the rudiments of policy (Saptanga). Venkatappanayaka got 
many works on poetry, drama and Dharma§Sastra written by scholars and wrote some 
himself.“ His efforts in the compilation of an Encyclopaedia called Sivatattvaratnakara are 
well-known.” 

In Chikadevaraya VamSavali, we have a very detailed account of the education of 
Chikadevaraya of Mysore (1672-1704 A.D.). He had teachers to teach him different 
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subjects, e.g., pronunciation and reading, grammar, Puranas, which contained history and 
geography, instrumental music, physical education, gymnasium,” etc. 

Primary education was known as Balabodhe.“ In Mohanatarangini of Kanakadasa, we 
have a pen-picture of teachers of primary schools with their canes and shirts with strings, 
instead of buttons, who were experts in composing verses in four lines and children’s books 
with illustrations in colour.*5 The children learnt to write, on dust or sand, alphabets and 
combinations of consonants with vowels and figures up to 100, then multiplication tables and 
multiple of frational parts by integers, and lastly, tables of money, weight and measures. In 
the latter stages, the books which were studied were Jaimini Bharata, Vidura Niti, Amarak- 
osa, Pancatantra and Some$vara Sataka, Some of the scholars were also taught the names of 
the years and stars, of the different points of the compass and a variety of songs and verses 
celebrating the deeds of gods.** The institutions of higher learning were the agrahiras, 
mathas, temples, brahmapuris, and ghatikas. Poetry, music, Puranas, comedy, history, 
astronomy, astrology, Vedas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, grammar, Dharma$astra, medicine and 
military science were the subjects of study. Veterinary science, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, horticulture and other miscellaneous subjects, such as, the manufacture of swords, 
materials required in painting, such as brushes and pens and colour, of musical instruments 
like drums, and cookery in all its detail, treatment of different kinds of poisons, palmistry, 
YogaSastra, magic and mesmerism, etc., were also subjects of higher learning. 

There were no examinations at the end of the period of study as at present. But if a learned 
man wanted the support of government, he was sometimes examined in a public assembly. 
Krsnadevaraya tested the candidates who wanted rewards from him. These tests consisted 
in Carrying out intellectual feats in which he heartily joined and took a prominent part. A 
favourite method of his was to set down half-finished verse and to ask the poet to finish it 
‘in a particular manner.“ 


Literature 


The Yadava emperors of Vijayanagar encourged all languages without discrimination. 
Besides Kannada and Sanskrit, there was considerable growth in Telugu and Tamil 
literatures. Harihara II was a little partial to Kannada. Many treatises on religions were 
written. Sayana and Madhava Pandit wrote an anthology on Hindu religion. Sayana also 
composed many lyrics, Rajanatha Dindim wrote a book in the halcyon days of the Saluva, 
and Vedanta Desika wrote on the prosperity of the Yadavas (Saluvubhyudayam and 
Yadavabhyudayam). Gangadevi, wife of Kumara Kampana, wrote the famous book 
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‘Madhura Vijayam and Tirumalmha Varadambika Parinayam’. Vidyaranya wrote many 
religious books, among them the famous ones being Sankara Vijayam and ‘Sarva DarSana 
Sangraha’. The famous poets like Kumara Vijasa, Chamurasa and Ratnakara Varni were 
patronised by the Vijayanagar kings. Sivagana Prasadi Mahadeviah and Lakkanna Dandesha 
have added their mite to the growth of religious poetry, VeeraSaiva literature also came into 
lime light by the efforts of poets like Tontada Siddalingayati and Siddalingayati of 
Gummalapur. This period, the regime of Krsnadevaraya in particular, is compared to the 
peaceful days of Augustus of the Roman empire. Krgsnadevaraya himself has written many 
books in Sanskrit, such as, Mad4lasacaritram, Usdparinaya and Rasamanjari. Another book, 
viz., Amuktamalyada written by him in Telugu deals with the life of Saint Andaal. 
Vyasaraya, the protagonist of the Dvaitaphilosophy was the religious guide of Krsnadevaraya. 
The famous eight poets (Astadiggajas) adomed the court of Krsnadevaraya. Allasani 
Peddanna was a great scholar in Sanskrit and Telugu. He was the poet laureate in Andhra. 
He wrote two books, ‘Manucaritre’ and ‘Harikathasara’. Nandi Thimmanna was another 
reputed scholar. He completed the * Bharata’ of Vyasa which contains ten cantos. ‘Parijata 
Purana’ is another great work. Gubhi Mallanarya wrote ‘ Veerashaivamruthapurana’ and 
‘Bhavachintaratna’ the two great works on VeeraSaiva religion. Virupuraja wrote ‘ Tribhuva- 
natilaka’, Nanjunda wrote ‘Kumararamana Katha’, Lingamantri wrote ‘Kabbigara Kan- 
nadi’, Tamil poet Haridasa, the author of ‘Irusamavilakham’ and Tennali Ram Krishna, the 
famous wit, adomed the court of Krsnadeva. This brief sketch will bear out the fact that the 
literary output in Sanskrit and Kannada in the Vijayanagar period was varied and vast. Many 
works have been undoubtedly lost, and it is, therefore, difficult to make a comprehensive 
assessment of the output in the field of literature of the period. 


Architiacture and Other Fine Arts 


Hampi, the capital of the Yadava empire was constructed according to the injuctions of 
Sikra-nitisara. “In a place that abounds in various trees, plants, shrubs and is rich in cattle, 
birds and other animals, that is endowed with good sources of water and supplies of grains, 
and is happily provided with resources in grass and woods, that is bestirred by the movements 
of boats up to the seas, and is not far from the hills, and that is an even grounded, picturesque 
plain, the Ruler should build the capital’, only the condition ‘up to the seas’ and ‘even 
grounded’ were not satisfied. At Hampi there were the seven hills, the Hemakiuta, the 
Rishya$mga, the Matanga, the Malyavanta, the Anjani, the Sugriva and the Jambavanta, all 
enclosing a region full of water and luscious vegetation.“ According to Paes, the city was 
surrounded by the hills with a circle of twenty four leagues, and the city is seven miles in 
circumference .*? Bukka I began the construction of a new city in 1368 A.D., and eomPee 

itin 1378 A.D., naming it Vijayanagar. 
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The images as well as the huge monolith idol of Yoga Narasimha carved during the time 
of Sri Krsnadevaraya, have all the simple unsophisticated grandeur of the best in the Gupta 
sculpture, of which we have echoes at Pattadakal, Badami, Ellora, etc. with the rise into 
power of the Vijayanagar kings and their close association with the Hoysalas, and especially 
during the brilliant reign of Krsnadeva, the Chalukyan and the Hoysala forms and detailed 
oOmamentation seem to have been freely indented upon to decorate the capital. | 

According to the authors of ‘Kamataka’ ,® the Indian architect reached new dimensions 
in its plastic embellishment during this period. As Percy Brown pertinently points out, it is 
a record in stone of a range of ideals, sensations, emotions, prodigalities, abnormalities, of 
forms and formlessness and even eccentricities that only a super-imaginative mind could 
conceive and only an inspired artist could reproduce. Much of the intricacy and rich beauty 
of the Vijayanagar type of temple was produced by the number and prominence of its pillars 
and piers. 

Harihara I got constructed some parts of the huge Pampapati temple for the personal use 
and worship of his preceptor, Vidyaranya. Krsna got its Ranga Mandapa built in 1509-10 
to commemorate his coronation. This huge monument still stands in the midst of the vast 
ruins of Hampi like a great sentinel, over looking the wide street which once teemed with — 
flourishing shops in the palmy days of Vijayanagar.*! 

Of the numerous temples built by the Yadava emperors as well as their subjects as 
votative offerings, the most representative are the shrines of Verupaksa, Krsnasvami, 
Achyutaraya, Hazara Rimasvami and Vithalasvami at Hampi, the Chintalaraya at Todapatri 
and VeereS$vara alias Papandsesvara at Lapaksi, not to mention the most gorgeous and 
magnificent thousand-pillared sculptures halls, pavilions and aisles added on to the pre- 
existing and celebrated old temples at Srirangam, Chidambaram, Kafichi and other places. 

The Vijayanagar art and sculpture are mainly based upon religion and the temples that 
were built all over the kingdom reveal this fact. Most of these temples are located now in the 
ruins of Hampi. The foreigners like Paes and Nuniz, have spoken highly of these. These 
structures and sculptures all point out the perfection in those days and the royal patronage. 
Most of them though in ruins now, provide proofs of the high water mark in art and sculpture. 
The blackstone door frames of the Bhune$vari shrine at Hampi, of PapandseSvara at Huvina- 
hadagali and of the Siva temple at Kuruvatti and the makaratorana lately unearthed at 
Kamalapuram, are fine pieces for the wealth of their perforated creeper designs centring the 
dancing poses of the humans, as well as of Nataraja, redemption of Gajendra, Siva 
incamation, etc., done in quite Hoysalan exuberance and delicacy with the utmost rhythmic 
grace. and devotional abandon. 

There are three temples, in the main, at Hampi, that vie with one another for supremacy. 
The first is the main Vithalsvami Temple, the artistic front of which was added by 
Krsnadevaraya, together with its ‘Phalapuja’ and ‘Kalyana Mandapas’, after his victory 
(digvijaya in 1513 A.D.). Itis on a polygonal plinth with gorgeous compound pillars multi- 
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coloumned, delicately hewn and chased out of huge monoliths, with animal, bird and floral 
designs, along with the horizontal shafts of its basement similarly chased but interrupted at 
their centres by shallow niches in the manner of ‘Bhadra Mandapas’,, all housing gods and 
goddesses in low relief. | 

The Krsnasvami Temple and its copy, the Achyutaraya temple built by Krsnadeva and 

his brother Achyutaraya in 1513 A.D. and 1539 A.D. respectively, are both Dravidian in 
Style, raised over rectangular bases, The Kalyana Mandapas of both are replicas of the 
Kalyana Mandapas of the Vithalasvami temple, with compound monolith pillars multi- 
columned, ornamented with yali designs, floral carvings and mythological subjects, all 
executed with the same gusto as in the Vithala temple, though not so profusely or 
delicately.” 

The Hazara Ramasvami temple (1513 A.D.) which is nearest to the palace enclosure was 
also a commemoration of Krsnadeva’s digvijaya. This, as well as its replica, the Visnu 
temple at Penukonda, though small, are remarkable for their low relief of scenes from the 
Ramayana, and especially of Krsna-leela, exquisitely executed on the outside walls of the 
their cellas within their well-spaced cut panels. The killings of Ravana and the Putrakamesti 
Yagas are note worthy. The outside walls of the Hazara Ramasvami temple are profusely . 
covered with limes of friezes from top to bottom setting out the Hindu pantheon in rhythmic 
line and form, together with representations of the various yogic poses. There are in all 48 
panels and the images therein amply stress the predilection of Krsnadevaraya for the 
Vaisnava cult. This temple was meant for the daily worship of the royal family in the palace 
enclosure, and also formed the forum for their dramatic shows.™ 

Lepaksi temple is near Hindupur in Andhra Pradesh. It was built by Virupanna (1535 
A.D.). It is famous for its fine sculpture and paintings of the Vijayanagar period. The theatre 
for reasons unknown has been left incomplete and is now in ruins due to sun and rain, but 
the image intact and still look fresh. One peculiarity about the temple is the famous pillar that 
has no support of the ground. It is supported only from above; and a piece of cloth can easily 
pass from one end to the other at the bottom. © | 

The distinctness of the Vijayanagar art, and especially of its temple architecture, lies in 
the openness of its forms to plenteous ventilation, the choice and in variety and the historicity 
of the subject matter utilized for its omamentation. The assemblage of its various decorative 
pieces into symbolic forms is a departure, as it were, from the old traditional types and into 
more normal and natural shapes with an eye on realism, and, above all, in the sublime 
restraint in the use of decorative motifs, that was somewhat selective in the execution of only 
essentials.** Life during the rule of the Vijayanagar kings was luxuriant, especially in and 
around the capital city. The empire was fabulously rich, and people had a zest for life, and 
this was reflected in the architecture of the period. Music received great attention from the 


52. Ibid., p.651. 
53. Ibid., p. 652. 
54. Ibid., p. 653. 
55. Ibid., p. 654. 
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Yadava emperors. Many treatise on music were written during this period: Salvagopa 
Tippa’s Tala Deepika, Chatura Kallinatha’s Sangeeta Ratnakara Teeka, Pundarikavithala’s 
Sadraga Chandrodaya, Raga Manjari, Ragamala and Natana Nimaya, ae Amatya’s 
Swarmela-Kalanidhi (all written between 1510 and 1560 A.D.). 

_ Although the royal dancing saloon attached to Krsnadeva’s palace is not to be seen now, 
yet a detailed description of it by Paes shows the perfection to which the art of dance had 
attained during the Vijayanagar times. The dance poses sculptured on the pillars and wails 
of the Vijayanagar temples and in their friezes testify to the high progress attained in art. 
Music and dance received royal support and the Persian traveller Abdul Razaak who had 
seen many dance performances had nothing but praise for their tact and meaningful gestures. 
The Yadava emperors gave great impetus to music as it did to other fine arts. They were all 
great men of letters and music, but for whose encouragement the tradition of music would 
not have gathered strength from generation to generation. 


APPENDIX A 
Genealogy of the Sangam Dynasty© 


Sangama 
Harihara I Kampana Bukka I (1344-1377) Marappa Muddappa 
Kumar Kampana Virupama Harihara II (1377-1404) 
Virupaksa I (1404-5) Bukka II (1405-6) Devaraya I (1406-1422) 
Ramacandraraya (1422) Vijayaraya U (1422-26) 
Praudha Devaraya or Pratapa Devaraya 
Devaraya II 
(1422-1446) 
? Vijayaraya Mallikarjuna Vitiipaksa II 
an aa (1469-1485) 
RajaSekhara | | 
(1466) ? Praudharaya 


56. Karnataka, op.cit., p. 555. (1485) 
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Genealogy of the Saluva Dynasty” 
Gunda | 
| | 
Saluva Narsimha (1486-91) Timma 
Tirumala or Timma 1491 | : Dammaraya or 


60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 


Immadi Narasimha (1491-1505) 
Genealogy of the Tuluva Dynasty * 
Timma (m.Devaki) 
I§vara (m. Bukkamma) 


Narasa or Narasimha 
(Three wives) (1491-1503) 


(By Tippaji) (By Nagala) (By Obambika) Ranga Raya 
Veera Narasimha Krsnadevaraya Achyutadevaraya 
(1505-09) (1509-1529) (1529-42) 
(1510-1530) (1530-1541-42) 
Tirumaladevi (A daughter)® VenkataI SadaSiva (1542-76) 
(m. Aliya Ramaraya)@ (Tirumalaraya) (1542 ?) (king in name) 
57. Ibid. p. 555. 
58. Ibid., p. 556. 
59. Usurped throne about 1498 A.D., R. Sewell, op.cit., p. 180, 


Karnataka, p. 556. | 

Assasinated by his maternal uncle, Salakaraja Tirumala, whose rule for a few months intervened 
between the reigns of Venkata I and SadaSiva. 

Ramaraya and Tirumalaraya were brothers and sons of Ranga Raya. 

Kamataka, p. 566. 
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Aravidu Dynasty" 
Arviti Bukka 
Ramardja 
Sriranga 
(Aliya) Ramaraya Tirumala (I) (1570-71) Venkatadni 
(m. Tirumaladevi, (m. Vengala, daughter of (killed in 1565) 
d. of Krsnadevaraya) (1542-65) Krsnadevaraya) 
Sriranga I (2) (1572-85) Rama Venkata II (3) (1586-1614) 
Pedda Tirumala Sriranga IV | | 
(and three others) Tirumala (Timma Raja) Sri Ranga II (4) (1614) 
Pedda Venkata (6) Chinna Venkata 
or Venkata III (1630-42) | Ramadevaraya (5) (1618-30) 
Sriranga III (7) adopted by | 
Gopalaraja of Kandanavolu) Gopalraja of 
(1642-9)-lived till 1672. Kandanavolu. 


(N.B.—Arabic numerals enclosed within brackets by the side of names indicate the order of 
succession to the throne. 


The Third Dynasty (Arvidu Dynasty“ 


Ranga I (m. Tirumalamma) 


Aliya Ramaraya II Tirumala I Venkatadn 
(killed in 1565; (king A.D. 1567) (killed in 1565) 
m. Tirumalamma | m. Vengala, daughter | 
daughter of Krsnadevaraya) _ of Krsnadevaraya) Ranga V 

| | 
RangaIV  Raghunatha RangalII Réama III Venkata I Gopala 

(A.D. 1575-84) (A.D. 1586-1614) (adopted by 
-Pedda Venkata II Chinna Ranga VI 


(1614-1630) © Venkatalll Tirumala I Ranga III 
(Chikkaraya 1614) 
l 


Vira Venkata Treumala _ Ranga VI Rima IV 
(adopted by Gopala (1616-19) 
A.D 1644) (One of several brothers) 


64. A Forgotten Empire, p. 214. The author notes: “The pedigree is taken from the Epigraphia Indica, iii, 
238. I am not responsible for the numbers attached to the names.. 


Chinna Venkata III 
Vira Venkata Tirumala Ranga VI (adopted by Gopala) 
i | 
Rama (elsewhere called Ranga) 
Rana Tirumala 
Venganna Chinna Rajah. Rama Rama Gopala 
Peda Dasa (no issue) _  ChinnaDasa Vira Venkata (adopted by Chinna Dasa) 
Rama (no issue) Vira Venkata (son of Gopala, adopted by China Dasa) 
Tirumala Chellamma (a daughter) 
arasimha ‘Vira Venkata (died unmarried) § Pedda Pampapati Chinna Pampapati 
, | | | 
Kesavamma (a daughter) Ranga Tirumala (no issue) Kumar Raghava 
: a aS (two sons, who had no issues) l 
Chinna Tirumala_ _—- Lakshmi Devi (a daughter) SadaSiva Kodanda Kuppamma Narasa 
| Rama (m.Krsna (dead) 


of the elder line) 


Venkata Krsna Krsna Narasimha 
(two (no issue) | (died young) (died young) Pampa- 
daughters) | ™. Kuppamma pati 
who adopted Raya 
Pampapati Raya a daughter | (adopted by 
: Kuppamma) 


Source : A Forgotten Empire, p. 216. 
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APPENDIX B 
The Wealth of the Deccan in the 14th Century A.D. 


When Malik Kafur, in the year 13 10 A.D., during the reign of Ala-ud-Din Khilji of Delhi, 
carried out his successful raids into the Deccan and to the Malabar coast, sacking all the 
Hindu temples, ravaging the territory of Mysore, and despoiling the country, he is said to 
have returned to Delhi with an amount of treasure that seems almost fabulous. Farishta 
writes: “They found in the temples prodigious spoils, such as idols of gold adorned with 
precious stones, and other rich effects consecrated to Hindu worship", and Malik presented 
his sovereign with “312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96,000 manas of gold, several boxes of 
jewels and pearls, and other precious effects”. 

... There were many varieties of manas in India-19 Ibs in Travancore to 163/, Ibs. in 
Ahmadnagar... Farishta had more to do with Ahmadnagar than any other part of India, and 
if his estimate was based on the mana of that tract, Malik Kafur’s 96,000 manas of gold would 
have amounted to the enormous sum of 15,672,000 Ibs. weight. It is hardly likely that 
Farishta would have had in his mind the Travancore mana.... 

“Whether we accept these amounts or not, there can be no manner of doubt that the 
richness of the temples was very great, and the reason is easy to see. The country had always 
been subject to Hindu kings, and treasures had year by year accumulated. The Brahmanas 
exacted gifts and payments from the people on all occasions. Kings and chiefs, merchants 
_and landowners vied with one another in presenting rich offerings to their favourite places 
of worship; and when it is remembered that this practice had been going on from times 
immemorial, it need be no matter for wonder that the man who first violently despoiled the 
sacred buildings departed from the country laden with an almost incredible amount of booty. 
Colonel Dow, in his translation of the works of Farishta computes that the value of the gold 
carried off by Malik Kafur at a hundred millions sterling of our money”.© 


65. A Forgotten Empire, pp. 402-03. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SOME MINOR RULING FAMILIES 


The Santaras' 


These kings are mentioned for the first tme of Chalukya Vinaydaditya, at the end of the 7th 
century. The first king was Jayasangraha, who was the lord of the city of Mathur‘. He is said 
to have belonged to Ugravamsa, the progeny of Ugrasena, which was related to the 
Yaduvamsa. His descendants were called Santaras. The Sdntara kingdom was founded by 
Jindattaraya of Ugravamsa, The Santaras are identified with Pattipombuccha, the modem 
Humcha in Nagar Taluk (Shimoga district). Pombuccha was their capital which they might 
have taken from the Aluvas. Jindatta was the son of Raha who is said to have become a 
cannibal. Jindatta is said to have come to the South bringing with him the image of 
Padmavati. It is said that through the grace of Padmavati, Jindatta got the power of 
transmuting iron into gold. He subdued the local chiefs and took the name S4ntara. His 
descendants ruled over Santalige 1000, which corresponds to modern Teerthhalli and its 
surroundings. Jindatta conquered lands upto Kalasa (Mudigere taluk) and to Govardhanagiri 
(Sagar taluk), which he named after Govardhana of Mathura. The capital was moved to 
Kalasa and later on the Karkala in South Kanara. These rulers became Lingayats and adopted 
the title Bhairarasu Wodeyar. 

About 830 A.D., we hear of two early Santara kings, SrikeSi and Jayake§i, the 
contemporaries of Rastrakita Nripatunga. 

The connected genealogy begins with Vikrama Santara, who assumed the titles 
‘*Kandukacarya’ and ‘Danavinéda’. He formed the Santalige 1000 kingdom. About 920 
A.D., a Santara king (whose name is not given) was defeated by the Nolamba Yadavas and 
he was killed by the Ganga king Prithvipati. In 1062 and 1066 A.D. Veera Santara and 
Bhujabala Santara are said to have freed their kingdom probably from the Chalukyas. Veera 
Santara built many Jaina temples. His wife Chagaladevi also built a temple, dedicated a 
basadi in her own name, ChagaleSvara, and performed Mahadana. Her mother Arasikbbe 
was also a liberal donor. Veera Santara’s Mahapradhana was Brahmadhiraja Kalidasa. Veera 
Santara ruled over Banavasi, Santalige, Kadambalige, Nolambavadi 32,000, Kogali, and 
Suidavadi. His Governor Camundarayarsa set up the Gandabherunda pillar at Banavasi in 


1. Karnataka Through the Age, pp. 322-23. 
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1047 A.D. We have a glorious description of the Santara kingdom as a land of plenty. 
Gunaraja is said to have been a very famous king who built an agrahara at Andhasura 
(Anandpura). — | 

Nanni Santara, brother of Bhujabala, is described as a greater personality than Ganga 
Butuga Permadi. One Jagadeva was beaten off by the Hoysala ruler Ballala and Bittideva in 
1104.A.D. From 1209 A.D., the Santara kingdom became the Kalasa kingdom with Kalasa 
as its capital. From 1246 to 1251 A.D., there were two queens Jakala and Kalala Mahadevis. 

Then the Santaras call themselves Veerapandyas and Bhairarasas. Ballala III’s contem- 
porary was Pandyadeva. In 1432 A.D., Veerapandya Santara erected the gigantic statue of 
Gommata at Karkala. From 1565 A.D., this kingdom is called Kalasa-Karkala kingdom or 
the ‘Kingdom above and below the Ghats’. These kings took the title ‘Ari Raya Gandara 
Davani’ (Cattle rope to the champions over kings). When emperor ‘Bhujabala Raya’ 
Veeranarsimha invaded Tulunad, Bhairarasa fled. When the imperial armies left, Bhairarasa 
returned. The last work of the Bhairarasas was the creation of the big Gommata image at 
Yenure in South Kanara in 1603 A.D. 

The Santorias are the scions of these Santaras. They are very valiant fighters and enjoy 
social status in north India. Some of them were petty kings before independence. Behror in 
Alwar district of Rajasthan, has been their main place where they had sway for a pretty long 
time in the Mughal and post-Mughal periods. They established their petty kingdom by 
defeating the Rajput clans of Gadhoja and Nimohr. Forefathers of Jorawar Singh ruled over 
this area. | 


Khayarawala Dynasty of Japil# 


The Khayaraw4la Yadava dynasty ruled in the Shahabad district, which formed part of 
Magadha, in the twelfth century A.D. Sadhava is the earliest known member of this family. 
His son was king Ranadhavala, whose son Pratapadhavala is referred to as Mahanayaka of 
Japila, stone inscriptions of Pratapadhavala dated A.D. 1158 and 1169 have been found in 
the Shahabad district. He acknowledged the supremacy of the Gahadavala Vijayacandra. 
Pratapadhavala’s son and successor was king Sahasa. He had two sons Vikrama and 
Indradhavala who occupied the throne of their father in succession. Indradhavala who is 
known to have been ruling in 1197 A.D. is mentioned as a great king (Maha-nripati) and 
Japilya. Further research is required in this direction as to what happened to this family. A 
king named Pratapa, who is known to have been ruling in the Sahabad district in A.D. 1223, 
might have been a successor of Indradhavala. 


Yadava King Yellanadeva 


The Y&dava kings are described in an inscription from Alapadu dated VS. 1186 
(A.D. 1264). It registers the gift of the Yadava king Yellanadeva in the time of Kakatiya ruler 


2. The Struggle for Empire, p. 49. 
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Rudrammadevi. This inscription unfolds the origin of the Yadava kingdom. According to 
this, SriKrsna Kannara, son of SriKrsna was the founder of the Yadava kingdom at 
Vardhamanapura in the midst of VarahadeSa. VarahadeSa corresponds to the region on both - 
sides of the river Varaha. VarahadeSa is also known as Varahavisaya or Varahavantani 
Visayaor Varaha country. Itembraces the region comprising parts of present ViSakhapatnam, 
Vizayanagaram and Srikakulam districts. This ancient territorial division was considered as 
an important seat of power in the Kalinga Andhra country. The Yadavas rose to power at 
Vardhamanapura and called themselves as lords of Vardhamanapura (Vardhamanapura 
Varadhi§wara). Later Yelamanchili obtained importance and became the capital of the 
Yadavas in VarahadeSa. It may be stated that VarahadeSa was the earliest settlement of the 
Yadavas in the northern Deccan, and VarahadeSa contained to be the principal seat of the 
Yadava kings up to 12th century A.D. 

_ King Ekavira was bom to Sri Krsna Kannara. He was the first historical king of the 
family and was famous for his glorious achievements. His son was Jaitugideva, who was also 
another great king of the family. His fame and valour spread to all the directions. From 
Jaitugideva and Kuntaladevi, king Yellendeva was born. Yelanadeva possessed many good 
qualities. He was a brave warrior, a great conquerer and benevolent pattern of letters. He 
possessed an ocean of good qualities of head and heart. 

Ganapatideva, the Kakatiya ruler (A.D. 1199-1262) was succeeded by his daughter 
Rudrammadevi (A.D.1262-1289).? The grant states that king Yellanadeva obtained not only 
his kingdom by the “Kripa” or generosity of RudrammAadevi, but also his wife who was the 
second daughter of Kakati Rudrammadevi. Yellandeva was kept in the coastal Andhra 
region to protect the frontiers against sudden auacxs from the enemies of the Queen 
Rudrammadevi. 

Visakhapatnam District Gazetteer also provides the information that the Vardaha river 
Originates from the Golkonda hills to the north of Narsipatnam. The region on both sides of 
the river Varaha is called the Varaha country. In this Varaha country round Madgole legends’ 
are still popular that Golla (Yadava) kings built forts, of which traces still survive in these 
parts. The hills round Madgole are called after the Golla kings as Golkonda hills (Golla 
Kondalu) i.e, the hills inhabited by the Yadavas. The Yadava kings possessed enormous 
cattle wealth. Golkonda hills spread over a wide area. 

The Yadava kings built a fort at Yellamanchili and a palace inside on the top of a hill 
which dominates the place of Yellamanchili. The ruins of the fort are seen with broken stones 
and bricks of the ancient pattern and a landmark for miles round the two stone posts and lintel 
of a doorway. Local tradition calls them as the ruins of a palace and the fort of the Yadava 
kings and the hill called Nuki Papa’s hillock, after the name of the sister of one of those kings. 
The sister of Katamaraju was called Papa Nuka, who was unmarried and kept in a separate 
palace as she was born on an inauspicious day. 


3. 1259-1295 A.D., according to A Catalogue of Yadava coins, R. Subrahmanyam, Hyderabad, 1965, 
p. 10. | 
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These Yadava kings assumed the title of “Candra”. The Yadava king Katamaraju 
assumed the titles like Candra, Visnu, etc. probably the Yadava kings issued coins just like 
their contemporary kings of the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. 

While the Yadava king Yellandeva was ruling over his kingdom in the Coastal region, 
probably after A.D.1213, the Yadava king Sarangadhara in the time of Chakranarayana 
kings was ruling over Addanki, the Yadava king Veera Narasingadeva Yadavaraya was 
ruling over Chandragiri, the Yadava king Katamaraju was ruling over Donakonda and 
Lingalakonda in the region south of Sriailam. It may be mentioned that in the region north 
of the river Krishna, the Yadava kings were ruling as subordinate rulers of the Kakatiyas. The 
Yadava king Vijaya Permadidevaraya, the famous general of the Kakatiya army, was ruling 
in the region of Peruru in Nalgonda district. He made grants of land to Brahmans in all places 
throughout the dominions of the king Kakatiya Ganapathideva, another Yadava king 
Sarangapanideva was ruling from Panugallu in Nalgonda district. 

_ He was also acommander of the Kakatiya army. Another Yadava king Vigwanadhadeva 
was ruling in Devarakonda region in Nalgonda district. He led the Kakatiya Army against 
Velanadu and killed Prithvi§vara in the battle. He took the title of ‘‘Prithvi$vara-Srih- 
Kanduka-Kridavinodha”’ (the player with the head of Prithvi$vara, who was the king of 
Valanadu). These kings were famous for their victories in the war. They held the highest 
ranks in the army of the Kakatiyas. 

The mother of Yellandeva was called Kuntaladevi. This name appears to have some 
connection with KuntaladeSa which as the same as Raichur doab. KuntaladeSa was also 
known as Kalyana Kataka. According to Katamaraju Caritra the Yadava kings of Yellanan- 
chili in VarahadeSa had close connections with Kalyanakataka. It was in this place king 
Katamaraju was bom. The Katamaraju Caritra also connects the Yadava kings of Yella- 
manahili with the Kakatiya of Warangal and the southern region of Sri$ailam. All these facts 
suggest that VarahadeSa was the ancient (original) home of the Yadavas in the Eastern 
Deccan. 


King of Sounda (Sundem) 


In accordance with the treaties celebrated between the Portuguese government and the 
House of Sundem, the kings of Sundem were entitled to the treatment of “His Highness” and 
were addressed by the kings of Portugal-as their “August Cousins”. 

Sounda formerly formed a part of the Vijayanagar empire. The ruling chiefs of Sounda 
were Styled as Viceroys and were given the title of Maharajas by the emperor of Vijayanagar. 
As the power of Vijayanagar empire declined the chiefs of Sounda-grew independent and 
over threw the allegiance to the kings of Vijayanagar. In course of time, as the royal 
authorities of the kings of Vijayanagar weakened, the Sounda family developed into an 
independent principality. The founder of the Sounda dynasty Arasappa Rajendra Wodiyar 
was a great warrior. He reigned from 1555 to 1598 and during his long and eventful reign 
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he built Sudhapur and made ceaseless efforts to uproot the heresy of Jainism. The Polegars. 
were going about the country spreading the gospel of Jainism... 

He peopled the waste lands by inviting the Haiga Brahmanas, succeeded by his son 
Ramchander Rajender Wodiyar who reigned from 1598 A.D. to 1618. The last. three 
generations of king continued to hold as feudatories or Rajas, probably of Bijapur rather than 
of Vijayanagar. Sadashiva Rajendra Wodiyar, the great grandson of Ramchandra Rajendera 
Wodiyar, restored the confidence of the people in the integrity of their rulers. He was a 
congenial politician, a daring soldier and a farsighted statesman. He organised the military 
forces of the State and disciplined the armies. He ruled from 1674 to 1697 and during this 
period he achieved greater success and power than any other former ruler of Sounda dynasty. 
During the 17th century when the Muslims were making rapid progress in their acquisition 

of the North Coast districts of Canara the Rajas of Sounda maintained the integrity and 

independence of their territories above the Sahyadrie. Sadashiva Rajendra who was the most 
vigorous ruler of the family spread his power to the sea and exacted tributes from the foreign 
powers that had set up their practice in Karwar. In the year 1688 and 1690 the Marathas led 
by Sambhaji waged a fierce and unsuccessful war against Sadashiva Rajender Wodiyar who 
repelled their invasion and ceased to pay evennominal allegiancetto the Maratha king and 
declared himself as an independent sovereign. 

After the failure of Sambhaji’s attempt to subdue the reluctant Rajas of Sounda, they 
openly enter into the alliance with the Portuguese Government. Sambhaji being jealous and 
apprehensive of some future danger to the Maratha empire from this formidable alliance led 
a detachment against Sounda in person but apparently without effect. In 1683 the Portuguese 
instigated the Rajas of Sounda at the Dassais of Karwar to revolt and helped them with the 
troops. Sambhaji pre-occupied with incessant warfare with the emperor of Delhi did not take 
any notice of his rebellious feudatories and from this time it appears that the historic 
connection between the Rajas of Sounda and the Chatrapaties of Satara terminated. Up to 
1763 the North of Kanara as far as Mirgan was under Sounda and the South was under 
Bednur. After 1763 the whole of the province was conquered by. Hyder Ali (1761-82) of 
Mysore, it continued to be held by his son Tippu Sultan (1782-99) until his overthrow in 1799 
when the whole district passed to the British. At that time Sadashiva Rajendra ruled (1697- 
1745). Basava Linga Rajendra who was a worthy successor of his worthy father increased 
the power and territory on Sounda to which his father has so greatly contributed. It can be 
said that Sounda reached its zenith of power in his times. The decline and decadence of 
Marathas, the friendship of the Mughals to whom he paid tributes and the alliance of the 
Portuguese combined to help Basavalinga in extending the limits of his kingdom beyond 
Mirgan and maintaining his integrity. According to the local manuscript history, the forts of 
Karwar and Kadra were demolished and in their place a new fort was built which. the king 
in commemoration of his father was called Sadashiva Gargh. 

On the 19th February, 1714 a new treaty signed with the Portuguese Government by 
Basavalinga Rajendra Wodiyar promised to loyal and faithful friend of the Portuguese 
government. On June 4th, 1745 the treaty of 1735 between Sounda Goa was ratified and the 
Portuguese were granted certain villages and were allowed to trade and build churches. It was 
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agreed that no foreign powers should be allowed to settle in Sounda territories. The king died 
in 1745 and was succeeded by Oommedi Sadashiva Rajendra Wodiyar (1745-63). On his 
death his son Sawai Basavalinga Rajendra Wodiyar inherited the property and died in 1843 
-and was succeeded by his son Sadashiva Rajendra Wodiyar who survived only a few 
months. His successor was his brother Vira Rajendra Wodiyar who continued to enjoy the 
same honours. After his death his son Savai Basavalinga Rajendra Wodiyar succeeded to the 
throne and enjoyed all the honours. After his death his son Vira Sadashiva Rajendra Wodiyar 
Bahadur father of Raja Sounda , Savai Veera Sadashiva Rajendar Wodiyar, succeeded to the 
State. een nee Rajendra Wodiyar died in September 1935. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE WODIYARS (YADAVAS) OF MYSORE 
(1399-1947) | 


Founding a Kingdom 


In the year 1399 A.D., two young men, scions of the Yadava dynasty at Mathura, left their 
home and wandered south in search of fortune and adventure. They were Yaduraya or Vijaya 
and Krsnaraya sons of Rajadeva. Perhaps they were dispossessed of their capital and had to 
seek their fortune elsewhere. They passed through the Vijayanagar territory, and visiting the 
sacred shrines of Yadavagiri or Melkote, crossed the Cauvery and paid respects to the deities 
in the outskirts of the then modest township of Mysore. It was a critical time in the history 
of the local royal house. Chamaraja, the chieftain of Badinada, had died leaving his wife and 
daughter unprotected, who were being, maltreated by the usurper, Maranayaka. The 
Lingayat priest of the family and two other trusted persons, Thimmarasaiya and Naranaiya, 
contacted the two brothers. The brothers heartily accepted the proposal, and with a select 
band of followers the usurper was faced, defeated, and killed. The heiress was given in 
marriage to Yaduraya and he was made the ruler of her father’s territory. 


Yaduraya 


That was in 1399 A.D., Yaduraya ruled the principality for about twenty-four years. Out 
of gratitude to the deity of Melkote whose blessings had brought him a kingdom, he built a 
fortress on the hill with four gates, and named it ““Melukote’”—the fort on the hill. He also 
paid his grateful devotion to Sri Camunde$wri. About the same time, he met a Jangama$vami 
of the ViraSaiva faith and became his disciple. Thus the rulers of Mysore from the earliest 
days developed a braod outlook towards all forms of Hindu faith. Yaduraya was succeeded 
by the elder of his two sons, Hiriya Bellada Chamaraja Wodiyar. ‘Wodiyar’ has been the title 
of Vijayanagar rulers , who were Yadavas. In fact, it is a spoilt form of *Yaduraya’, which 
became ‘Odeyar’ and ‘Wodiyar’ in local dialect. 

Chamaraja was just fifteen years old when he succeeded his father in 1423 A.D. He ruled 
for thirty-six years. His son, Thimmaraja Wodiyar, succeeded him who ruled from 1459 to 
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1478. He was followed by Chamaraja Wodiyar I and II from 1478 to 1513 to 1553, 
respectively. The latter built a famous tank behind the temple on the Chamunda hills near 
Mysore. In 1553, his son Thimmaraja Wodiyar came to power and came to be known as 
*Birudentemhara Ganda’ or Lord of all title holders. He was succeeded by his youngest 
brother, Chamaraja Wodiyar the Bald in 1572. It is told that when he was on a visit to the 
Camunde$vari temple, a lightning struck his immediate vicinity, but he escaped unscathed - 
while his heir only got singled. He ruled only for four years. His son Bettada Chamaraja 
Wodiyar ruled for less than two years. He was made to retire owing to his incompetence. His 
brother, Raja Wodiyar, was made ruler by the elders of the kingdom in 1578 A.D. He has the 
honour to make the modest chieftainship a kingdom and to secure for its ruler a proud and 
historic throne. 

He rose from the headship of 33 villages and the command of 300 soldiers to the position 
of one who was able to face the massed array ofnearly a lakh of foot, seven to twelve thousand 
horses, and one hundred elephants. Despite the presence of a Viceroy of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom at Sringapattan, he went on subduing one neighbouring chieftain after another, till 
in 1610 he ousted the Vijayanagar Viceroy himself from Sringapattan, transferred his capital 
to it and ascended the throne there. And thus a new epoch in the history of Mysore begun. 

During the reign of Emperor Venkata II, the Viceroy at Srirangattan was Tiruméla, the 
nephew of the Emperor. The relations between the two sons were not cordial. Raja Wodiyar 
made use of this discord to turn out the Viceroy in 1610 A.D. and appealed to the Emperor, 
and obtained from him a charter conferring upon him the right to rule aver the dominion. To 
cope with the increase military and civil obligations he found it necessary to appoint a 
Dalavoy, or military head, who was also Sarvadhikari or Chief Administrator. The post went 
to his nephew, Bettada Arasu. Every village in the state was provided with officials for 
supervision and protection, and collection of revenue. He was also a man of piety, devotion, 
and literary culture. 

There is a story that an envious cousin of his, Karugalli Varajiah, bribed the priest of 
Laksmiramanaswamy temple at Mysore to poison Raja Wodiyar when he came to offer his 
daily worship and receive holy water. The poison was put into the holy water, and when the 
king came and had offered worship, a spoonful of it was put into king’s palm. Before 
imbibing it the king noticed the nervousness of the priest, and asked him the cause. He 
confessed the guilt. Such was Raja Wodiyar’s devotion that he asked the priest whether he 
had given him it as holy water or poisoned water. When he said that he gave it as holy water, 
Raja Wodiyar put it into his mouth and was unscathed, the poison having stuck in his palm 
as sediments.! 

G.R. Josyer narrates one more incident connected with the reign of Raja Wodiyar. After 
acquisition of Srirangapattan by Raja Wodiyar from Viceroy Sriranganayake, and the 
latter’s departure to Malangi near Talked, the priest of Ranganathaswamy temple at 
Srirangapattan reported that jewels used to be sent weekly on Fridays from the Viceregal 
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palace for the adornment of the goddess, and requested that the practice be continued. It was 
found on enquiry that Alamelamm§, wife of the Viceroy, had taken them away with her to 
Malangi. Raja Wodiyar sent messengers to recover the jewels from the lady. Possibly the 
messenger used force, but the upshot of it was that Alamelamma grew desperate, and tying 
the jewels to her waist pronounced a curse that the Mysore kings thence forward be denied 
heirs, and flung herself into the bottomless pool of Malangi. Raja Wodiyar was distressed 
by the news, and in order to propitiate the spirit of the lady and soften the virulence of the 
curse, got a golden image of Alamelamma made and ordained that it be devoutly worshipped 
as part of the Mahanavami day functions during Navaratri.’ 

Raja Wodiyar was an outstanding figure in the royal dynasty of Mysore. He extended 
the territories by his military powers, gave an efficient administration to the people and 
presented an example of a ruler, efficient, virtuous, honourable and fine. He died in 1617 
A.D. and was succeeded by his grandson Chamaraja Wodiyar. At the time of accession the 
ruler was only fourteen and consequently the administration rested in the hands of Dalyavoy 
Bettadarsu. The state recognised the suzerainty of the Vijayanagar sovereign. He ruled for 
twenty years, till 1637 A.D. The borders of the state touched the kingdom of Jagadevaraya 
of Chenriapattan and Nagamangla in the North, in the East and the South-East to Malavalli 
and Dannayakanakote and in the West and North-West to Periapatnas and Chennarayapatna. 

The king was a great reformer and gave protection to alt the three prevailing faiths, Saiva, 
Vaisnava and Jaina. He restored the channels of river Kaveri, built the bathing Ghats and the 
tank at Melkote. He was an athlete, a horseman, musician, and a lover of literature. The 
Kannada works, ASvasastra, Hayasara-Samuccaya and Brahmottara Khanda were written in 
his reign. He wrote Chamra-jokati- Vilasa, a Kannada version of the Valmiki Ramayana.3 

He was succeeded by his uncle, Raja Wodiyar’s posthumous son, Raja Wodiyar II, who 
was then 27 years old. After a brief reign he died in October, 1638. The death was ascribed 
to poison administered by the physician at the instigation of the Dalvoy, Vikramaraya. He 
was succeeded by the celebrated Ranadheera Kanthirava Narsaraja Wodiyar,a descendantof 
Bettada Chamraja Wodiyar. He heard from a pilgrim returning from RameSvaram that there 
was a court wrestler, at Trichinapoly, whose conceit was so inordinate that he got his loin | 
cloth tied across the entrance of the fort, so that all persons had to pass underneath giving tacit 
acknowledgement to his eminence. Only Brahmanas were allowed to pass by a side gate. The 
king went there incognito, tore off that clothe, challenged the wrestler to single combat, and 
defeated him.‘ 

The period of this king’s reign was even more turbulent than was normal in those days. 
Souther India was like a slow-boiling cauldron. The Vijayanagar kingdom had bcome ‘the 
sickman of India’. The sultanates of Bijapur and Golkonda hemmed it on either side, and 
were seeking to tear it like wolves surrounding a dying lion. The Moghul empire was trying 
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to extend its sway down South, and was forcing into subjection all alike. The local 
neighbouring chiefs also were trying to stretch their arms. And Mysore’s new ruler was one 
who loved battle and revelled in victory. The new ruler had to be always on the alert, find 
means to outwit the enemy, and be prepared for the worst. But good luck ascended on the 
Mysore king throughout, and at the close of his reign he was able to present a competent 
administration, a well organised army, and a considerably extended territory.° 

This ruler was a clever tactician and a man of vision. He frequently changed the 
Dalavoys, and squeezed out persons who were rich and mischievous. He was deeply 
religious and a liberal patron of arts and letters. Many works of eminence were written in his 
times. He passed away in 1659 A.D., in his forty-fifth year and was succeeded by his cousin, 
Devaraja Wodiyar. The new ruler had to face invasions from the neighbours but Devaraja 
was able to repel them. The reign saw the European contacts with Mysore. In 1671 A.D., 
Flacon, a French agent came from Tallichary to Mysore to negotiate a trade treaty. 

If Kantheirava Narasaraja Wodiyar, while formally remaining loyal to the Vijayanagar 
empire, asserted the virtual independence of the kingdom of Mysore, Devaraja went a step 
further and claimed the inheritance of the empire itself for Mysore as its political heir. He 
diedin 1673 A.D. and was succeeded by his nephew, Chikkadevaraja Wodiyar. Chikkadevaraja 
assumed the titles ‘Karnataka Chakravarti’, ‘Apratimavira’ and ‘Tenkanaraja’. 

Chikkadevaraja had to led his army to face an invasion by Chokkanathanayaka of 
Madura within five days of accession. He victoriously returned. Next followed a war with 
Ikkeri, then with Bijapur, and then in 1677 A.D., there was the invasion by the dauntless 
Sivaji himself. Chikkadevaraja Wodiyar withstood and repulsed them all. He himself then 
conquered Magadi, Madhugiri, Koratagere and other areas in the North. In 1682, Sambhaji 
invaded Mysore through his generals Dadaji, Jethaji and Nimbaji. They were put to utter 
rout, much booty was taken, and the three Generals were slain.® 


The Sovereign Rule 


In 1686 the Wodiyar had become not only firm in his position as the sovereign of Mysore, 
_ but also as an imperial authority in the South. Next year, he acquired Bangalore by purchase 
for three lakhs of rupees from Kasim Khan, the Mughal general.’ According to G.R. Josyer, 
Bangalore was sold by Ekoji to Mysore.® Influenced by the heroic deeds of the Wodiyar in 
containing the Maratha invasions and encroachments, Aurangzeb, the Mughal ruler ac- 
cepted the embassy of friendship of the Wodiyar, and conferred on him the title of ‘Raja 
Jagadeva’, and presented a seal engraved in Persian with the words “Raja Chikkadevaraja 
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Muhammed Shaji”, and several insignias of royalty.? This enhanced the prestige of the 
Mysore locally and had a political effect. Those were the days of enhancing personal power 
and prestige and not to think of religion or country. It was Sivaji who first attacked a Hindu 
(Yadava) State. Diplomacy required that the Mysore king should have friendly relation with 
the enemy’s enemy. 

Chikkladevaraja was a successful and efficient ruler. Postal service established and land 
and other taxes were codified. No one was allowed to grow enviably rich. In a way he was 
a fore-runner of communism. He had a well-maintained administration. Official remunera- 
tion was paid half in currency and half in foodgrains, and it was decreed that no official 
should spend more than his income. The annual income of the state being 7,20,000 pagodas, 
the Finance Minister had to deposit 2,000 pagodas in the state treasury by noon every day. 
The Maharaja would not have his breakfast till then. By careful husbandry, the Ruler 
accumulated nine crores of pagodas in the eee and was acclaimed by his subjects as 
*‘Navakoti-Narayana’. 

He established a ‘regulated market’, customs houses, and developed the bazars. In 
Bangalore, he settled 12,000 weavers, and arranged for the export of their output. In 
Srirangapattana he expanded the manufacture of military equipment: Not only that he was 
a great planner and paid equal attention towards agriculture. He constructed two irrigational 
works of lasting merit by constructing dams across the Kaveri, and built two canals, 
‘Chikkadevarajanala’ and ‘Devarajanala’, bringing large tracts under irrigation. He got 
constructed many fine temples in his kingdom, and made liberal grants for their maintenance. 
He was deeply religious, and brought out the tenets of Srivaisnava faith in a beautiful 
Kannada composition called “Chikkadevaraja Bimnapam”. Another pretty composition of 
his is ‘Gita-Gopalam ’ on the fascinating model of the Sanskrit “Gita-Govinda” of Jayadeva. 
He also inspired others, and is said to be the first ruler of Mysore who took deep interest in 
encouraging authorship as a means to popular education, and as a duty of Royalty. A hundred 
and fifty years later, Mummadi Krsnaraja Wodiyar followed his illustrious example and 
gave Stimulus to authorship. The king himself composed a number of songs in Tripadi and 
Saptapadi metres. 

_ Hehad asuperfine personality. He was a trained warrior, a good scholar, notable author, 
a large hearted and larger-minded devotee, and exceptionally capable administrator. He 
would personally test the weapons, diamonds, horses and elephants required for his use. He 
had ten wives, but only one mute son and a daughter. When he has 59 years old, and had 
reigned for 31 years and 8 months, he died in 1704, leaving a name which during two and 
a half centuries has been cherished by the people of the state and served as an inspiration to 
_ his descendants.’° 

Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodiyar II, succeeded his father and ruled for ten years, and in 
1714, was succeeded by his son Dodda Krsna Raja Wodiyar. In 1724 the Nizam, the Nawabs 
of Arcut, Sira, and Cuddapah, and of Kumool and Savanoor, Lingappa of Ikkere and 
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Ghorpade of Gooty made a combined attack on Mysore, and had to be fought over. Next year 
Peshava Bajirao I invaded, but met with a stout defence, and was forced to retreat, exclaiming 
“it is not Srirangapattana, but Phirangipatfana” (the town of cannon). 

Then the Mysore army in tum invaded Savandurg and Magadi, and went as far as Salem 
and Ratnagiri, and brought a lot of booty. Dodda Krsnaraja Wodiyar died in 1732 while only 
thirty years old. The period of rule of the successors of Chikkadevaraja Wodiyar down to 
1761, may be termed as Dalavoy regime, the regime of the Commanders-in-Chief. When- 
ever the king was weak, the Dalavoys held the supreme power and this proved fatal for the 
royal dynasty. Later on, in 1761, Haider Ali usurped power under this system. 

- The king had died issueless. His wife adopted a kinsman, Chamaraja Wodiyar of 
Ankanahalli but Dalavoy made the king captive and imprisoned him and his wife at 
Kabbaldurg in June, 1734. The Dowager queen Devajammanni then adopted a boy and 
installed him as Immadi Krsna Raja Wodiyar. The Maharaja was yet a boy, and all power 
was in the hands of Dalavoy and Sarwadhikari. At that time the Moghul Empire was 
crumbling, and the Nizam, the Peshwas and the Deccan Nawabs were all measuring swords. - 
It was free for all and might was right. In 1746 the Mysore army succeeded to take 
‘Devanahalli on account of the talents of a young soldier Haider Ali, who was destined to play 
a great part in Mysore affairs. On this occasion the Maharaja honoured Haider Ali in the open 
Darbar and hailed him as “Fatteh Haider Bahadur’."! This was an end of Dalavoy’s regime 
and rise of Haider Ali. | 


Usurpation by Haider Ali and dictatorship of Tipu 


In those days intermittent wars were going on in South. The French under Duplex and 
the English under Clive were taking sides and measuring their strength against each other. 
Much against the will of the ruler of Mysore, Haider Ali aligned with the French. It was the 
beginning of the conflict between the British and Haider Ali which lasted nearly for decades. 
In 1759 the Maharaja was married to Laksammanni, daughter of Katti Gopalraja Urs, who 
later proved the saviour of the Yadava Dynasty. Soon after the Maharaja passed away leaving 
the Maharani widowed at the age of twenty-four. Haider Ali got the younger son of the 
Maharaja installed on the throne but the child died in his eighth year in 1770 A.D. The elder 
one also passed away in 1776,A.D. Haider Ali selected a boy from one of the collateral 
families and ordered adoption and installation of this boy, and denied even the guardianship 
to Maharani. | 

Thus began the dictatorship of Haider Ali. But Maharani was not the person to acquiesce 
quitely and succumbed. She sent agents to Marathas but they could not succeed. Then, in 
1782, she made a treaty with the Governor of Madras for suppression of Haider Ali and the 
restoration of the supremacy of the ruling dynasty. Ten days after the conclusion of that 
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treaty, Haider Ali, the usurper, died and his son Tipu Sultan succeeded him. He wrecked 
vengeance on the Maharani’s supporters and usurped all royal powers. The British invasion 
was half-hearted and uncordinated, and Macartney concluded peace with Tipu. 

Consequent on Maharani Lakshammanni persistent urgings, General Meadows of 
Madras made careful preparations, and marched against Mysore. Governor General Com- 
wallis himself came down to supervise the operations. Though the invasion was a thorough 
success, but Tipu begged for peace with humiliating terms, the British were satisfied and 
retired. 

As a result Tipu lost 70 fortresses, 800 pieces of cannon, three crores and thirty lakhs of 
rupees, fifty thousand men killed, wounded and missing, and half his dominance. A third of 
the indemnity amount was paid from the treasury, and for the balance of rupees two crores. 
and twenty lakhs, he called a meeting of the military and civil chiefs, and got them to collect. 
as Nazarané— sixty lakhs from the army, and rest from the civil population.”® 


Fall of Tipu 


In 1796 Chamaraja Wodiyar died leaving a young son, Krsnaraja Wodiyar behind. Tipu 
now ignored even the formal.ceremony of installing him as nominal king. Meanwhile, 
smarting under the indignities of his last defeat, he opened correspondence with Napolean 
of France, seeking military help against the British. The Maharani somehow got wind of this’ 
and secured copies of it, sent them to the Governor of Madras. The latter made arrangements. 
to make negotiation with Marathas and the Nizam for simultaneous attacks on Tipu in 1799. 
Tipu begged peace on any terms. But the Maharani strongly objected to and pleaded with 
captain Webb, Wellesley and Clive not to give with this time also, but to carry out their 
promise to her. Accordingly the siege was continued, and the fortress of Srirangapattana was 
forcibly taken. Tipu’s body was found amongst those of the numerous. 

The Mysore historian writes : “The great enemy of the Royal family was now dead. It | 
looked as though Maharani Lakshammanni’s long-cherished scheme might at last attain 
fulfilment. But no Purniah, Tipu’s Prime Minister, made out to | 

General Harris that the Hindu Royal family had too long been alienated from the people, 
that the Muslim domination had become the integral part of the country’s political scheme, 
and that therefore, the sovereignty should go to Tipu’s heir and not to the Hindu prince. And 
General Harris seemed to concur a him : so also the Dundas of the Board of Directors in 
‘England. 

“But luckily for the people of Mysore, and luckily for thatlong-suffering and courageous 
woman, Maharani Lakshamm4nni, Lord Morington decided that both from policy and from 
moral obligation to Lakshammanni, Muslim power should be ended and the Hindu dynasty 
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restored. Accordingly Krsnaraja Wodiyar III was installed on the throne of Mysore on 30th 
June, 1799”’."* 

The historian further writes: “It was a great day for Maharani Lakshammani. Her zealous 
and single-minded endeavour had achieved what was almost an impossibility. She it was 
who, from inside her prison bars, had won for the Royal family the throne of their fathers... 
She undoubtedly ranks among the great women of India’. 

Tipu (tiger) was killed on 4th May, 1799. On 22nd June, 1799, a treaty partitioning the 
territories was signed between the British and the Nizam, the Nizam being given the districts 
adjacent to his dominions, the Peshwa being offered the districts of Harpanhalli, Sounda, and 
Anegundi under certain unacceptable conditions, the British retaining all the fortresses, coast 
lands and other parts to the South, East and West of the State of Mysore. The British took 
care to see that they retained under their control the entire sea-coast. They would not trust 
it the custody of any of their Indian allies as they had bittermemories of Tipu’s efforts to enlist 
the support of sea-faring powers like the French in his struggle against the British. The 
division of the old Mysore state was a part of great strategy and an act of clever diplomacy 
on the part of the British administrators. A unified and strong Yadava state would have been 
a constant danger for them. At the same time they wanted to have a buffer state between the 
British territories and the Nizam, and the Marathas ‘the establishment, therefore, of a central 
and separate power in the ancient territories of Mysore appeared to be the best expesicn 
force reconciling the interests of all parties’. 


Restoration of the Yadava Rule 


The restoration of the old Hindu dynasty was part of a policy to consolidate British rule 
in India and maintain balance of power among the allies who had joined the ‘war of 
conquest’, rather than honouring the terms of treaty concluded with Maharani Laksha- 
mméanni. The British were the gainers in every respect. Not only they got the lion’s share, 
but indirect control of the whole territory of the new Mysore State. Soon after the instal- 
lation of the new ruler of Mysore, a subsidiary treaty was signed between the Gover- 
nor-General’s representative, and Maharani Lakshammanni and Dewan Purniah on 
behalf of the Mahar4ja as the latter was just five years old at that time. The main clauses of 
the treaty being mutual friendship, payment of a subsidy of 700,000 star pagodas for the 
maintenance of a military force by the British in certain localities in the State; further 
contributions by His Highness in time of war between the British and others, right of the 
Governor-General to interfere in administration, or take over part or parts of the State in 
cases of possible failure on the part of His Highness to meet the dues of British, and in 
case of such taking over by the British a guarantee to pay to the Maharaja 100,000 
Star pagodas as also one-fifth of the net revenues of the State and to render 
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faithful accounts to His Highness, that the Maharaja shall contact no other state and employ 
no European without the consent of the British, and that when His Highness should require 
military aid to enforce his authority the British shall render help as they shall deem fit, that 
His Highness should pay the utmost attention to such advice as the Company’s Government 
may occasionally find it necessary to offer.’® 


Maharani Lakshammdanni 


She was the ministering angel of the Yadava dynasty, and ranks as the greatest woman 
of Mysore, and among the most remarkable women of the world in modern times. Born in 
1742 as daughter of Kanthi Gopalraja Urs of the Mysore Royal Clan, in 1759 she was married 
to Maharaja Krsnaraja Wodiyar II. That was just the time when Hyder Ali was growing into 
Strength and reducing royal authority. Within seven years after marriage Immadi Krsnaraja 
Wodiyar died, and she was left the sole caretaker of the royal family, and sole guardian of 
the royal title and royal interests. Luckily she found two staunch and faithful councillors, 
Pradhan Thirumalla Rao and Narayana Rao, descendants of a dynasty of royal councillors, 
and with their aid established an invisible long distance connection, tensile as a silken chords, 
strong as a steel rope, with the British empire builders at Madras, and undaunted by frequent 
failures, by appeals, persuasion, goading and inspiration kindled their valour and fanned 
their hatred on Tipu Sultan, until she brought about his downfall and achieved the restoration 
of herdynasty. 

Her treaty with the British government at Madras, at a time when Nawab Hyder Ali had 
reduced royalty in Mysore to a bare entity, contains terms as spirited as any that queen 
Victoria in her grandeur, or a a Maria Theresa in her palmy days could have dictated . 
to her allies.”’ 

In the words of G.R. Josyer : “... Thus during the decades that it took for her hopes to be 
realised she kept on the lamp of Royalty aflame, and by God’s grace had in her latter years 
the happiness of beholding that Royalty shine forth in an undimmed sky and with an 
unstained atmosphere. That she and the Royal family were not destroyed by Hyder or Tipu 
like the queen of Bednore and her family is due entirely to her tact, wisdom, and luck. That 
the tiger-throne which sought to vanquish and destroy the Lion-throne was itself swept away 
was due to her ascetic devotion and pious endeavour, which was God’s favour and received 
God’s blessings. Thus she was instrumental in ensuring the continuity of the Yadava dynasty 
on the throne of Mysore and in providing for the state an era of continued prosperity lasting 
148 years. Thus carving for herself a name of lasting glory she passed into eternity in 
February, 1810.'* And thus, the young king was deprived of the sage guidance of this 
venerable Queen. A British resident was appointed to supervise the affairs of the state and 
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a British garrison established to help the Mysore army to put down disorder and insurrections 

that took place in and around the borders of the state, like the insurrection of Krishanappa 

Nayak, the Palayagar of Ballam (Manjurabad) in 1800, the Maratha war in 1803, the 

disturbances at chittoor (1804-5) and Vellore (1806). The Mysore Cavalry helped the British 

government in putting down the Pindaris who had been a menace in the Northem parts of 
the state. 


British Rule Again 


In 1830, trouble started in the Nayore area in the North-West corner of the state. This was 
an area which had been under the rule of the Nayaks of Keladi and had not developed much 
allegiance to the Mysore ruling family. One Buid Basavayya, a pretender, started the trouble 
and headed a peasant revolt. The Mysore troops and the subsidiary force moved to the region 
and put down the insurgents. A Commission of Enquiry was ordered, but before its findings 
were known or considered, Lord William Bentinck decided on taking over the Mysore state 
under British administration in 1831,-and the state came to be administered by British 
commissioners from 1831 to 1881. Chamaraja Wodiyar X, the adopted son, was recognised 
as the rightful heir to the throne when he came of age in 1881. He was a progressive ruler and 
he did a lot of development works in the state. He tried to modemize the state, but 

unfortunately, he died in 1894 at the age of 32 years. Krsnaraja Wodiyar, then only ten years 
old, succeeded his father. His mother, Kemparajammanni Vani Vilas Sannidhana acted as 
the regent during the minority of the Prince, and administered the affairs of the State. Among 
the noteworthy measures undertaken during the Regency regime were the establishment of 
a department of Geology in 1894, which resulted in a systematic survey of the mineral 
resources of the state, and a department of Agriculture in 1898. The Marikanive and the New 
Mysore Palace were constructed. The Birur-Shimoga Railway line was opened in 1899. The 
most noteworthy achievement of the period was the hamessing of the Kaveri Falls at 
Sivasamudram and the installation of the Hydro-Electric Power Station for supply of 
electricity to the Kolar Gold Fields, and subsequently to Bangalore in 1905, the first city to 
be electrified in India. This was the first longest transmission line in India.!9 
The Representative Assembly was becoming more articulate and playing a useful role. 
In 1891 the system of election was introduced in the state. This preceded by a year the 
Legislature Councils set up in the British Provinces. In 1894, the membership was tenable 
for three years. By these acts, the state earned great reputation as a ‘Progressive State’ . In 
August, 1902, Krsnaraja Wodiyar IV attained 18 years of age and was invested with ruling 
powers.” | 
The young Maharaja was energetic for the expansion of. modern educational facilities 
in the state. The Indian Institute of Science was established in Bangalore in 1905. Measures 


19. Karnataka Through the Ages, op.cit., pp. 774-75. 
20. Ibid., p.775. 
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were taken to establish training centres for artisans engaged in village industries, scholar- 
ships were provided for pupils proceeding to the School of Arts in Madras and Bombay, and 
local self-government institutions were greatly extended. The cooperative movement was 
started in 1905 and led to the spread of cooperative societies and banks all over the state. An 
era of all-round development and more particularly in the field of industrial enterprises 
ushered in. New railway lines were constructed and opened, new roads laid, new reforms 
introduced in the field of local self-government, and progressive planning was adopted as a 
way of progress. | 
Krsnaraja Wodiyar IV passed away in August, 1940 after a long and glorious reign of 
38 years. Pious by nature, he was noted for his catholicity of outlook and deep cultural 
interests and had created an image in the public mind reminiscent of the great rulers in the 
Classic Age. a 
- Jayachamaraja Wodiyar, the nephew of the late Maharaja, succeeded to the throne. Like 
his forefathers, he had received special training from tutors and passed through the 


Maharaja’s College, Mysore, with great academic distinction. At the age of 23, he assumed 
the high office. 
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The notices record all the necessary details about each manuscript listed, viz. the title, the author, the substance, 
size, line in a page, character, date, name of the scribe, the place of deposit and condition. Besides, long extracts 
from the beginning and the end of the manuscript have been recorded. This part of the record is very 
important, since it gives a fair idea about the contents, subject and merit of the composition. The Notices cover 
almost all branches of Sanskrit learning, right from the Vedas to the Dharmasastra, poetry, grammar and 
lexicons, philosophies, rituals, astronomy-and astrology, mathematics, stotras, commentaries, glosses, etc. etc. 
The work also brings out the trends in the Sanskrit studies during the classical and medieval ages, in Eastern 
India. In brief, the notices contain invaluable research material for the studies of Indian literature, mythology, 
philosophy, religion and material sciences. 
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The Hindu codes of religious and social laws are known as Dharmasastra, or smriti. The texts belonging to this 
sastra are many and varied. Besides, there are smriti material outlining the principles of jurisprudence may be 
found in other classes of literature, such as the puranas. Dr. Banerji who has established himself as an authority 
of the subject has collected and critically edited with an anotated translation the verses from the Agnipurana, 
an encyclopaedic mythological text, which deals with the basic principles of the Hindu jurisprudence. This 
forms the first part of the book. The Second part consists texts from the Yajnavakyasmiriti in the same subject 
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_The valleys of Betwa and Bes, in Madhya Pradesh the central state in India, have cradled, since time 
immemmorial, great centres of culture and civilisation. Gyaraspur, which is now just an obscure village in a 
gorge of low steep hills, in one of the valleys, had been such a centre. The place abounds in relics and ruined 
temples belonging to Saivism, Vaisnavism, Buddhism and Jainism. Ancient relics and monuments such as 
Maladevi Temple, Hindola Toran, Bajramath, Athakhamba, Buddhist siipas, Katarmal Bhairav and 
renowned sculpture of the nymph Salabhafijika speak of a lot about the architectural and artistic splendor of 
Gyaraspur. These monuments and sculptures are of great interest to historians of culture and art. they did 
attract the attention of archaeologists and historians in the past, and stray mentions of them appeared in 
Archaeological and administrative reports but no serious studies have so far been done. 
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